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A CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF THE 
University In CamsBrince. Ocroser, 1825. 
Cambridge, 1825. 
Holmes is listed among the freshmen, on p. 17. With much curi- 
ous data. College board was $1.75 a week, “board in town has been 
of late from $2 to $3 a week,” and the estimated expenses for the 
college year totalled $176. This was the first Harvard catalogue in 
12mo form. 


ORDER OF PERFORMANCES FOR EXHIBITION, TUESDAY, 
APRIL 209, 1828. Leaflet, 4 pp. Cambridge, 1828. 


Hitherto unknown. Holmes appears as No. 7, “An English 
Translation, from Sallust “The Speech of Caius Memmius.’” A 
MS in Holmes’ hand is preserved in the Harvard archives (photo- 
stat with this). To date it has never been printed. Other speakers 
were William H. Channing, Edward H. Hedge, and Robert C. 
Winthrop. 


Tue Harvarp Recisrer. 1827-1828. Cambridge, 1828. 


Copy formerly belonging to James H. Wilder, Holmes’ class- 
mate, who has identified in pencil the bulk of the authors, and indi- 
cates as Holmes’ the article “Periodical Publications,” at p. 76— 
May, 1827, signed “W. H.” If this identification is true, it 1s 
Holmes’ first published work, but in spite of the analogy of the sig- 
nature with “H. H.” (Edward Holyoke Hedge), it is certainly not 
true. Andrews Norton’s copy, owned by H. V. Bail, attributes the 
article to William H. Brooks, 1827, as do four copies in the Har- 
vard library, and the recently discovered wrappered copy of the 
May, 1827, issue belonging to John H. Warland, 1827. One of the 
Harvard copies attributes the poem at p. 27, “Napoleon’s Depar- 
ture to St. Helena,” to Holmes, but the others unite in giving its 
author as John H. Warland—it is signed “H.” Various letters are 
laid in concerning this publication, including four from P. K. 
Foley. In this collection only for historical purpose, since the above 
and other evidence proves that it has nothing by Holmes. 
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[‘“Livzs ro 4 Younc Lavy.” ] MS, without title, 476 x 
374, three 6-line stanzas and one 4-line stanza. Support- 
ing documents. (Salem) 1828. 


Earliest Holmes manuscript in private hands. Wholly unpub- 
lished, and preceded in poetry only by his little-boy poem, in Abiel’s 
hand, in the E. J. Holmes papers, the Andover translation from 
Virgil, and (perhaps) the “green bantling” poem, ¢.v. 


The supporting documents tell the story. The poem was written 
for Marianne C. D. Silsbee (maiden name not given) as shown by a 
1913 statement from a descendant. The date, 1828, comes from the 
envelope which enclosed them. They were written at Salem, where 
Holmes “‘sometimes passed a part of the vacation with a married 
sister” (Mrs. Upham). 


With this is a charming a.l.s. (and envelope) of 1879 from 
Holmes to Mrs. Silsbee, referring to “early college days, my visits 
to Salem,” etc. “Marianne” was then 14. 


The verses are undistinguished, but accurate, rhyming ab, ab, ce, 
a metre rarely used by Holmes. 


Orper oF Exercises roR COMMENCEMENT, 26 August 
1829. 4to leaflet, 4 pp. Cambridge, 1829. 


Holmes is of course listed as one of those graduating, and No. g 
is “A Poem. OLIVER WENDELL HotmMeES, Cambridge.” A contempo- 
rary hand has endorsed the length of each contribution, and its 
quality, from which we learn that the poem began at 12:42 and took 
eight minutes in delivery, and was “ggg,” which high praise is 
given to only one of the other twenty-eight participants. (The ex- 
ercises began at 10:40 A.M., and continued without interval to 3:42 
p.M. the informant notes.) Again a MS in Holmes’ hand Is preserved 
in the Harvard archives. It has never been printed. The following 
attractive account of poem and performance appears in a clipping 
from The New England Paladium of August 28, 1829, and pre- 
served at Harvard in the very full records kept by Samuel J. May, 
the unusually efficient (and fortunately long-lived) Secretary of 
the Class of 1829, these records being a gold-mine of Holmes in- 
formation: 


“Holmes, of Cambridge, has a very youthful appearance, and 
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came forward with modesty and childlike innocence to beguile the 
audience with song. He has the elements of poetry in his nature, and 
his production, on this occasion, though of a light and sarcastic 
character, was received with much applause. The muse complained 
that, on commencement day, the whole array of beauty was in arms 
against the trembling candidate for a degree—under the keen 
glances of a thousand eyes scanning the angles of his outward man 
the poet felt trepidation from crown to heel—and, by way of reprisal, 
and to carry the war into the enemies’ camp, made the ladies the sub- 
ject of his song. The ladies were pleased, and the poet, if every 
laugh draws a nail from a coffin, made a good business.” 


The “good business” is proven by the fact that the next performer, 
Samuel F. Smith, teste our programme, did not begin until 1 :08— 
eight minutes of applause for Holmes. 


These records of the class also disclose that Holmes gave a poem 
entitled “Forgotten Ages” at the Exhibition of April 28, 1829 (copy 
of programme in the Autocrat’s private library, which passed in- 
tact through his son to Edward Jackson Holmes; the library is here- 
after referred to as OWH) and that his Class Day poem of July 
16, 1829 “‘sang very amusingly of his ‘hapless amour with too tall 
a maid’ ”: Holmes, of course, was only 5 feet, 3 inches at this time 
(letter to Barnes, August, 1828). The first of these is preserved in 
MS in the Harvard archives (photostat with this) ; the second has 
disappeared. 


(“Tue Russtan Peasants.” | The Token; A Christmas 
and New Year’s Present. Edited by N. P. Willis. 16mo. 
Boston, 1829 (1828). 
In a letter to his Andover classmate, Phineas Barnes, dated 
March 28, 1828, by John T. Morse, Jr., Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Vol. I, p. 55), Holmes says: 


“T smoke most devoutly, and sing most unmusically, have writ- 
ten poetry for an Annual, and see my literary bantlings swathed in 
green silk and reposing in the drawing-room.” 

What was this “bantling swathed in green silk” ? Nobody knew. 
The Token of 1828 was not so published. The Memorial for 1828 
was so published, as was the Amaranth (Newburyport), and the 
Memorial was published by Frederic S. Hill, who sponsored 
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Holmes’ first book of poems in 1830, but P. K. Foley’s researches 
in these and other unfruitful annuals proved no Holmes contribu- 
tions therein. Holmes’ letter to Sargent of February 19, 1878,.print- 
ed inthe Proceedings of the Harvard Club of New York City, New 
York, 1878, calls his Collegian poems “the earliest verses known as 
coming from my pen,” which is certainly extremely suggestive of 
something preceding the Collegzan, but unknown and anonymous. 


And there for forty years the matter rested. Continuous search by 
P. K. Foley, and the feebler researches of George B. Ives and my- 
self, led only to the end of blind alleys. Why, with so specific a ref- 
erence ? 


A part of the answer was discovered in late 1938, by Eleanor M. 
Tilton. She noted that Holmes, in the Barnes letter, referred to the 
forthcoming inauguration of Josiah Quincy as Harvard's presi- 
dent, and that Holmes had been assigned a poem for the valedictory 
exercises of his class—both 1829 events. A reference to “next 
Wednesday, the first of April” (so falling in 1829) clinched it. 
Morse had misdated the letter. It should have been March 28, 1829. 
We had all been hunting green silk annuals for the wrong year! ! 


It remained for that estimable collector-ferret, Paul 5. Seybolt, 
who was confidentially told the story, to locate the copy here de- 
scribed, in the spring of 1939. Eleanor Tilton and Miriam Small 
agree with me that, purely from internal evidence, the only one of 
the few anonymous poems which could be Holmes’ is “The Russian 
Peasants,” at pp. 341-2. Tentatively we locate it as Holmes’ first 
poem in a book, almost two years before The Illustrations of the 
Athenaeum Gallery. 


Tue Coriecian. Six Numbers (1, IT, IT, [V, and VI, and 
a double number containing IV and V), the complete pub- 
lication; February-July, 1830. Cambridge, 1830. 


This is the Maier- Wakeman set to which has been added No. IV. 
Not owned by Arnold, Chamberlain had only the last three num- 
bers, and unknown to Ives in parts, Of great rarity in any form, and 
apparently the only complete set in wrappers. A set exists with 
wrappers badly defective. Yale lacks Nos. [V and V; Boston Mer- 
cantile Library Association lacks No. I, and the front wrapper of 
Nos. II and IV; American Antiquarian Society lacks No. VI. No 
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wrappered copies in Harvard. Boston Athenaeum, Boston Public Li- 
brary, and The Library of Congress, the P. D. Howe collection, or 
other such likely sources. OWH had no copies in spite of the letter 
here quoted. 


There has been added to the set, since Wakeman’s ownership, an 
immaculate copy of the original No. IV, with the words “Mr. T. 
Wales” in Holmes’ handwriting on the cover. The earliest known 
association item. 


In the double number (IV-V) No. IV was entirely reset, as it is in 
the bound volumes. See p. 171, line 2, the exclamation mark after 
“rout” at p. 169, and many other places, also the note showing that 
only a limited number of No. [IV were printed. It seems certain, 
from the note at the foot of the back wrapper of the double number, 
that No. V was never issued separately ; and I can find no evidence 
that it was so printed. 


Contains twenty-six poems by Holmes, so far as we know his first 
printed publications, except the “Green Bantling” including “The 
Dorchester Giant,” and “The Height of the Ridiculous,” both of 
which were rewritten for the 1836 volume. Ten of the poems are not 
printed elsewhere. “The Mysterious Visitor,” in No. V, refers to 
John Peel Dabney, Harvard, 1811. Also contains ‘An After-Din- 
ner Vision,” the first printed composition of John Lothrop Motley. 
The history of the magazine is related in Ives. 


One poem by Holmes included in the above tabulation of twenty- 
six 1s not in Ives, and not indicated as Holmes’ in the index—‘An 
Enigma,” at p. 87 of No. II, the authorship of which appears from 
Holmes’ letter to Barnes of May 8, 1830 (Morse, Vol. I, p. 68), 
“Dunned,” at p. 228 of No. V, which is denominated as Holmes’ in 
my copies of Nos. V and VI (Contents) which have the names of 
the various authors pencilled in, in a contemporary hand, is not by 
him, but by Epes Sargent. 


The proof-sheets of this magazine were in existence in 1929 
(Ulizio) ; the corrections, however, are not in Holmes’ hand. 


Inserted, a.l.s. to “Dear Mr. Burnham,” dated May 27, 1878: 


“T wish very much to complete my set of the ‘Collegian’ a periodi- 
cal of ancient date in which I wrote a number of ‘poems’ more or less 
immortal and unwise. 
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“T have four numbers of the six that were published; the two I 
want are numbers gand 5....” 


I also insert an a.l.s., written on a 16mo scrap of paper, dated 
Beverly Farms, July 15, 1889 (probably a forgery), reading: 


“T think it was in some newspaper that my first published verses 
appeared, but the first ‘periodical’ in which I wrote was “The Col- 
legian,’ a little magazine published for some six months in Cam- 
bridge in the year 1830.” 


The facsimile of this is in Brander Matthews’ Introduction to the 
Study of American Literature—p. 175. 


Tue Amateur, Vol. I, Nos. 1-11. June—December, 1830. 
Ato, new marbled boards and label. Boston, 1830. 


This, and the next item, are so far as I know the only complete 
copies known of this periodical, the only other copy, incomplete, be- 
ing in the Boston Public Library. It had a curious publication his- 
tory. These numbers were published by Frederic S. Hill, as a con- 
tinuation (vastly improved) of The Bower of Taste. No. 11, dated 
December 22, 1830, which is cut down, recites a continuation of 
Hill’s publication; but this is followed (see next item) by another 
No. 11, dated January 1, 1831, containing one item from the previ- 
ous No. 11, and reciting that it is “edited by William J. Schelling,” 
and “has changed its proprietor and editor... . The last number 
will not be considered one of the series,” 


Surely the preservation of such a complete run, with both No. 
11’s, must be unparalleled. (The Boston Public Library copy lacks 
the first No. 11, December 22, 1830.) 


The following fifteen pieces by Holmes are first printed here, this 
being his “outlet” after The Collegian stopped publication in July. 
Like Whittier and Longfellow, Holmes had an early outburst of 
poetry, which he thereafter suppressed, except for one or two em- 
bedded gems, such as “The Last Leaf” in the next item. Of these 
fifteen pieces, one was never reprinted anywhere, three can be found 
elsewhere only in the newspaper The New-England Galaxy and in 
the unprocurable [dlustrations of the Athenaeum Gallery ; only six 
got into his collected works beginning with Poems, 1836. An essen- 
tial gathering to any student of the early work of Holmes, which he 
so rigorously and successfully suppressed. 
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These poems are: 


“The Fish Pieces.” No. 1, June 15, 1830, p. 12. Reprinted only in 
The New-England Galaxy and in Illustrations of the Athe- 
naeum Gallery, 1830. 

“The Departure.” Same, p. 16. Same reprintings, and The Har- 
binger. 

“The Gipsy.” Same. Reprinted in Athenaeum volume. 

“Lady Drinking.” Same. Same reprintings. 


“From a Bachelor’s Private Journal.’ No. 2, July 3, 1830. Col- 
lected in Poems, 1836. 

“Poultry.” Same. Collected under the title “A Noontide Lyric.” 

“The Ballad of the Oysterman.” No. 3, July 17, 1830, p. 37, col- 
lected. 

“To a Blank Sheet of Paper.” Same, p. 39, collected. 


“The Two Shadows.” No. 4, August 7, 1830, p. 59. The Gleaner 
and The Harbinger. (Here first appeared in this periodical a 
signature—“H”’ ; he previously used it only in The New-Eng- 
land Galaxy for July 30, and August 6, for “State Prison Melo- 
dies,” “The Gallows,” “Bird’s Last Song,” and “Reflections 
in a Ball Room,” respectively. The latter was not printed else- 
where and notin A Bibliography of Oliver Wendell Holmes by 
George B. Ives.) 

“State Prison Melodies. The Treadmill Song.” Same, p. 59. Col- 
lected as The Treadmill Song. 

“The Flies. Real Life.” No. 6, September 4, 1830, p. 90. In The 
Gleaner. 

“Domestic Thoughts.” Same, p. 92. In The Harbinger only. 

“Infelix Senectus.” Same, p. 95. In The Gleaner. 

“The Star and the Lily.” No. 7, October 1, 1830, p. 105. Col- 
lected as “The Star and the Water-Lily.” 

“Song of the Henpecked.” Same, p. 116. Never reprinted (and 
rightly). 

Ives also includes ‘“The Idle Boys” (June 15, 1830), as by 
Holmes, but this is clearly John O. Sargent’s; it heads his section 
of The Harbinger and is attributed to him in The Boston Book, 
1837. There was no certainty, also, that “The Fish Pieces’ and 
“Lady Drinking” were by Holmes, although the first is clearly his, 
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stylistically, until Holmes’ copy of The Illustrations of the Athe- 
naeum Gallery with each poem assigned to its proper author was 
discovered at 296 Beacon Street. 


Six A. L. 8. FROM Hoimes To Putnzas Barnes, October, 
1828, to March, 1831. 


These are the earliest letters of Holmes extant to his Andover 
classmate, to whom alone he seems to have written significant Let- 
ters before he went to France to pursue his medical studies. Morse 
prints twelve of these letters, of which three remain with members 
of the Barnes family (note laid in), and three are unlocated, these 
here being all that are available. Barnes’ replies are at Harvard. 


Morse does not print the letters in full. He omits the long “Sukey 
Lennox” passage in the letter of January 13, 1830~—who has not 
followed Malthus’ dictates—and Holmes’ drawing of the buildings 
on the Harvard campus, and description thereof, in that for Octo- 
ber, 1828 (when Holmes was a senior). The former has the delight- 
ful passage—at age 20~in which the Autocrat confesses: “I do be- 
lieve I never shall be contented until I get the undisputed mastery 
of a petticoat.” 


Obtained directly from Barnes’ granddaughter. 


Tue Amareur. Vol. J, New Series, Nos. 11-22. Janu- 
ary~June, 1831. 4to. Boston, 1831. 


This volume contains the first printing of “The Last Leaf” (No, 
17, March 26, 1831, p. 261) and also of the following, the first, 
third, fourth, and fifth of which were not printed elsewhere: 

No. 16, March 12, p. 244, “To the Lady Opposite” 

No. 18, Apr. 9, p. 273, “Lines by a Very Interesting Young Man” 

Collected, Poems, 1836, as “Lines by a Clerk” 
No. 18, Apr. Q, p. 275, “City Madrigals, By the author of ‘State 
Prison Melodies’ ” 

No. 19, Apr. 23, p. 291, “To my Neighbor who Sings and Plays 

on the Pianoforte” 

No. 19, Apr. 23, p. 294, “Scene from an Unpublished Comedy” 

(prose). 
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The only other complete file of this paper is in the Boston Public 
Library. The copy sold at the Bunker sale (Nov. 6, 1924) lacked 
Nos. 18 and 22. Holmes himself had no copies, and had forgotten 
where he printed ‘““The Last Leaf,” since in his postscript to the 
folio book with that title, 1886 (1885), he says: 


“Just when it was printed I cannot exactly say, nor in what paper 
or periodical it was published. It must have been written before 


April, 1833; probably in 1831 or 1832.” 


Inserted, the following a.l.s., with full signature, written fifty 
years later concerning “The Last Leaf,” to Mabel Smith of San 
Francisco. The letter is 134 pp., dated Sept. 19, 1882, and the italics 
are Holmes’. 


“T write, at the request of Mr. Newton Booth of San Francisco, 
to say that you were of course correct in saying that it was the last 
leaf of last year’s season that I intended in my poem. When an old 
man shows himself among ‘the green 


And growing leaves of seventeen’ 


is he not like a leaf which the storms of winter 
have left still clinging to the bough ? 


“I thank you for correcting the misinterpretation of our Wash- 
ington friend. Would that every reader were as clear-sighted as 
Miss Mabel Smith ?” 


As in many places in this collection where ‘The Last Leaf” ap- 
pears, there is inserted a document—a customs receipt for liquor— 
signed by Thomas Melvill, the original of the poem, dated August 
17, 1807. (He was not the last survivor of the Boston Tea-party, as 
sometimes stated; that honor belongs to Henry Purkitt, who died 
March 3, 1846—see Proceedings of a Special Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, December 16, 4873, Boston, 1874, p. 
69.) Under “The Last Leaf” appears for the first time in a periodi- 
cal the signature “O. W. H.”; it was used earlier in Youth’s Keep- 
sake, 1831, and The Token, 1831. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ATHENAEUM GALLERY OF PAINT- 
INGS. Boston, 1830. 


The publication contains eighteen poems. The discovery of 
Holmes’ own copy at 296 Beacon Street, in the summer of 1939, has 
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finally settled the considerably debated question as to who wrote 
what, since in this copy Holmes has indicated the authorship of 
each poem. His are: 


* “Monkeys” (hitherto unsuspected ; The New-England Galaxy 
of May 14). 
*To a Certain Portrait” (hitherto unsuspected; The Neuw- 
England Galaxy of May 21). 


“The Dying Seneca” (collected, Poems, 1836). 
** “Fish Pieces” (suspected from stylistic evidence). 
* “The Gipsy” (hitherto unsuspected). 
“The Departure” (in The Harbinger, but not thereafter). 
** “Lady Drinking” (in Ives, but with no evidence). 
“Poultry” (collected, Poems, 1836, as “A Noontide Lyric”), 


“Landscape” (collected, Poems, 1836, as “The September 
Gale”—its sub-title). 


First printing in a book of all of these. Those with one star ap- 
pear in no other book; those with two in no other book except Zhe 
Gleaner. 


“Portrait of a Lady,” attributed to Holmes by Ives, is by Epes 
Sargent, as are “Sea-Piece” and “A Madonna”; the remaining six 
are by John O. Sargent, including “Sunset Scene,” which Ives says 
is Holmes’. 


This is the first and rarest of Holmes books. [t is not in Ives nor 
in Wakeman, and so far as I know the only other copies in addition 
to mine and the 814 x 5 Holmes copy are that formerly owned by 
Chamberlain, in yellow wrappers, and bought by the Boston Athe- 
naeum, and three others, one in American Antiquarian Society and 
two in the Bemis Collection, of which three, one is like mine in never 
having had wrappers on it. 


Inserted, card of admission to the exhibition of paintings at the 
Gallery for the previous year, dated May 4, 1829, signed by Sam’l 
A. Eliot, with inscription from P. K. Foley, and a characteristic 
letter from Foley concerning the item, also, in original wrapping. 
The actual catalogue of the 1830 exhibit describing the paintings 
which the poets characterize. 
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The poems run chronologically, in accordance with their periodi- 
cal publication in The Amateur, and the last and third from the last 
appeared there on July 3; the next to the last “Landscape [The 
September Gale|” had appeared in The New-England Galaxy for 
July 2, and “The Dying Seneca” on June 18; it can therefore be as- 
sumed that this book was printed very shortly after the opening of 
July. The Galaxy of August 6, 1830, notes it “as published a few 
weeks since at our office.” 


With this is a very curious periodical called The Vesper, old 
boards, leather back and corners, Belchertown, Massachusetts, Vol. 
I, Nos. 1-6 (all issued, June 23—September 1, 1830), in the last 
number of which “Landscape” is reprinted under the heading “The 
Athenaeum Gallery.” Perhaps some Belchertown garret still har- 
bors another Illustrations ; the editor and publisher hides under the 
name of “Gamaliel Optick, Jr.,” and this ephemeral small-town 
periodical is of real antiquarian interest in its own right. It 1s not in 
the Union List. 


Tue Guraner, or Selections in Prose and Poetry; from 
the Periodical Press. Boston, 1830. 


The second book containing Holmes poems, and very scarce. I 
took thirteen years to find it. Published after Sept. 4, 1830, since it 
prints two poems from The Amateur of that date. Seven Holmes 
poems here first see a book, the third and last two of which have no 
other book printing. These are p. 33, “Banditti” from The New- 
England Galaxy (May 28, 1830, collected, Poems, 1836, as “The 
Music-Grinders”) ; p. 111, “Evening. By a Tailor,” and p. 222, 
“The Graduate’s Song,” both from The Collegian, July, 1830; p. 
125, “State Prison Melodies. The Treadmill Song,” and p. 133, 
“The Two Shadows,” both from The Amateur, August 7, 1830; p. 
161, “Infelix Senectus,” and p. 162, “Poetry of Real Life. The 
Flies,” both from The Amateur, Sept. 4, 1830. Also the first book 
printing, at p. 67, of Whittier’s “The Indian’s Tale.” (The book 
has no table of contents, hence these page references.) The copy at 
296 Beacon Street has a label and the copy in American Antiquarian 
Society has shreds of a label; this copy never had one. 


Laid in is a t.l.s. of P. K. Foley, and an a.n. by him identifying 
the first printings (one too many). 
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“Love aND Oysters.” Parody on Hero and Leander as 
Sung with the Greatest Applause by Mr. C. Dixon... 
(anonymous). Sheet Music. New York (1831). 


This anonymous song printing of “The Ballad of the Oyster- 
man,” the first separate printing of Holmes, must be as early as 
1832, since Firth and Hall, the publishers, had moved from 358 
Pearl Street by July of that year. The singing was by George 
Washington Dixon at his benefit at the Chatham Theatre, New 
York, on March 15, 1831 (History of the New York Siage, Odell, 
Vol. III, p. 528), and 1831 is much the more probable date. The 
text is that of The Amateur, where it was anonymous, having the 
four trivial variations which differentiate The Amateur (1830) and 
The Harbinger (1833) texts, and, although this text has some im- 
provements, none of them are among the extensive changes adopted 
for Poems, 1836. The only copy known with the imprint of 358 
Pearl Street. This is the first poem of Holmes to receive separate 
publication. 


[Tue Losr Boy.” ] The Token. 1831. 
Boston, 1831 (1830). 
First printing of Holmes’ “The Lost Boy,” never reprinted ex- 
cept in Ives, also of two unsigned contributions by Hawthorne, 
“The Haunted Quack” and “sights from a Steeple.” With the 
binder’s name “C, A. Wells Binder, Boston” stamped twice (up- 
side down at top) on both front and back cover. 


(“THe Farry Worip” anp “Crossinc THE Forp.” | 
Youth's Keepsake; A Christmas and New Year’s Gift for 
Young People. Boston, 1831 (1830). 

First printing of “The Fairy World,” not reprinted elsewhere, 


and also of ‘Crossing the Ford,” which later saw the light again 
only in Cheever’s compilation of 1831. 


(“Tue Autocrat or THE Breakrast Taste.” | The 
New-England Magazine. Nov., 1831, and Feb., 1832. 

Boston, 1831-2. 

The original Autocrat articles of November, 1831 (pp. 428-31) 
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and February, 1832 (pp. 134-8) in Buckingham’s The New-Eng- 
land Magazine, as referred to in the preface of the 1858 Autocrat 
and in the letter accompanying this set. They were absent in this 
form from any of the great collections. They are J. T. Bucking- 
ham’s own copies as preserved by him (as is authenticated by an in- 
serted letter). 


The first of the two articles is signed “O. W. H.”’; the second is 
unsigned. The November, 1831, issue also contains the first print- 
ing of Holmes’ poem “My Aunt.” 


Inserted, letter concerning these articles, addressed to ‘““My dear 
Mr. Cozzens” (F.S. Cozzens, author of The Sparrowgrass Papers), 
dated Dec. 2, 1857. 


Also inserted, The Cornhill Booklet, February, 1901, which con- 
tains the first reprint of these articles, and the next reprint, in The 
Avon Booklet, Vol. I, No. 2, August, 1903, Avon, England. 


Earty Uncoxuuectep Porms anp Essays. The Neu- 
England Magazine. Nine Numbers. 


Nine numbers of Buckingham’s The New-England Magazine, 
containing early prose and poetry by Holmes, none of which has 
ever been reprinted (except as noted below), and therefore can be 
obtained only in this form. All the items are followed by “O.W.H.,” 
with the exception of “Thoughts in Dejection” which is signed “O.” 


These numbers are J. T. Buckingham’s preserved editorial 
copies, except as stated. Absent from Wakeman and the other great 
collections, in this separate and original state. 


The numbers are as follows: 


Sept. 1, 1831. “To an Insect,” p. 235, collected, Poems, 1836. 
“Thoughts in Dejection,” p. 239, collected, Poems, 1836, under the 
title “The Poet’s Lot.” This also contains Part IT of Longfellow’s 
“The Schoolmaster.” 


Oct. 1, 1831. “A Week of Frailty,” p. 316, prose, reprinted only 
in other periodicals, one of which, the Fitchburg Sentnzel [sic], Feb. 
13, 1839, accompanies this, and labels the item: “From the New- 
Yorker,” where it appeared Feb. 2, 1839. 
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Jan., 1832. “The Dilemma,” p. 36, reprinted in The Harbinger ; 
“Old Books,” p. 46, prose. 


March, 1832. “The Destroyers,” p. 202; “The Debut,” p. 225, 
prose. (A poem of two stanzas in the latter 1s reprinted in Ives, p. 
36.) 

April, 1832. With Rev. John Pierpont’s signature on front wrap- 
per. “The Comet,” p. 300; “Spring,” p. 330, prose, a new and 
characteristic item not hitherto located. Contains Part III of Long- 
fellow’s “The Schoolmaster.” 


June, 1832. “May and October,” p. 449, prose. 


July, 1832. “Ugly Reflections,” p. 21, collected as “Daily Trials. 
By a Sensitive Man.” 


Jan., 1833. “New Year’s Address,” p. 94, not hitherto known. 


July, 1833. “Six Verses,” p. 44 (Holmes’ subsequent suppres- 
sion of these is unintelligible). Also Longfellow’s “The Wood- 
Demon” and Whittier’s “New England Superstitions.” 


Frora’s Inrerpreter.... By Mrs. S. J. Hale. 
Boston, 1832. 


This contains four Holmes poems, of the greatest interest, all 
first printings, not hitherto in Ives, or other bibliographies. 


p. 127. Two 8-line stanzas, entitled “Sentiment,” being a passage 
from the poem “Departed Days,” hitherto referred to the Boston 
Book, 1841, nine years later. 


p. 133. Fourteen lines entitled “Sentiment,” beginning “Nor yet 
too brightly strive to blaze.” Not elsewhere printed. 


p- 144. Two 8-line stanzas, also entitled “Sentiment” (Mra. 
Hale’s favorite label), beginning ‘Alas, that in our earliest blush.” 
Not elsewhere printed. 


p. 181. Another “Sentiment,” being two 10- and 8-line stanzas, so 
spaced, which are part of the poem later entitled “The Dilemma,” 
hitherto referred to The Harbinger of the next year. 

Mrs. Hale “excerpted” violently, and it may be that these few 
lines are buried in long poems, but I cannot find them except as I 
have noted. Here initials are superseded by “O. W. Holmes,” 


This volume contains in addition twelve passages from Whittier 
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at pp. 62, 86, 96, 111, 152, 165, 169, 773, 179 and 189. Those not 
italicized are copied from Moll Pitcher or Legends of New-Eng- 
land, but the italicized passages are first and only book printings, 
the first two of parts of “Reflections of a Belle” (Ladzes’ Mtscel- 
lany, Salem, Nov. 17, 1830, from New-England Weekly Review, 
Nov. 8, 1830), and the last three of “Toa Young Lady” (New-Eng- 
land Weekly Review, Oct. 3, 1831). 

This publication was constantly reprinted and enlarged by Mrs. 
Hale in subsequent years, but this is its first printing, and uncom- 
mon so. 


Tue Token. 1833. Boston, 1833 (1832). 


Contains first printing of Holmes’ “The Wasp and the Hornet” ; 
“A Portrait,” and “The Philosopher to his Love” ; also of Longfel- 
low’s “An Evening in Autumn,” not reprinted until 1908, and “The 
Bald Eagle,” unsigned; also of Hawthorne’s “The Seven Vaga- 
bonds” and two unsigned articles entitled “Sir William Pepperrell,” 
and “The Canterbury Pilgrims.” With all plates, tissues and 
blanks. 


“The Wasp and the Hornet” is signed “Oliver Wendell Holmes” 
—his first use anywhere of his full signature. 


[“Oxp Ironsiwes.”] The/Mariner’s Library/or/Voy- 
ager’s Companion./ Containing narratives/of the most 
popular voyages,/from/the time of Columbus to the pres- 
ent day; with accounts of /remarkable shipwrecks, naval 
adventures, the whale-/fishery, &c. : The whole interspersed 
with numer-/ous sketches of nautical life,/and illustrated 
by/fine engravings./Frontispiece. Enclosed in a wooden 
box made from the timbers of “Old Ironsides,” with brass 
plate [also from the frigate] certifying thereto. 
Boston, 1833 (1832). 
The frontispiece is a folding woodcut of the Constitution. At p. 
425 appears Holmes’ poem “Old Ironsides,” under that title, with- 
out any indication of the author. The book was copyrighted in 1832, 
and the text of the poem is that of the Advertiser newspaper publi- 
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cation, with “pull” for “tear” in the first line, and “conqueror’s” for 
“~ictor’s” in the fifth line of the second stanza. 


This printing is three years in advance of the usually accepted 
first printing in The Laurel (1836, copyright 1835) and four 
years in advance of the printing in Poems, 1836 (preface dated 
Nov. 1). 


Also contains, at p. 381, Drake’s “The American Flag,” two years 
in advance of his collected poems, and at p. 34 the first printing in a 
book of Hawthorne’s “The Ocean.” The publishers knew so little of 
publication that they printed the copyright notice on a separate leaf, 
necessitating their pasting a copyright slip on the reverse of the 
title, where the law compelled it to be. Later they printed this notice 
on the reverse of the title, with the name of the stereotyper, leaving 
the next leaf blank. 


The material for the box was acquired by me when the Conststu- 
tion was reconditioned in 1927-1929. 


I enclose an undated clipping from The Boston Transcript, copy- 
ing from The Chicago Tribune, of four 4-line stanzas concerning 
the fight with the Guerriere, reason for composition unknown and 
in the same metre, but very certainly not composed on the date they 
bear, Nov. 16, 1897. 


Inserted also, two a.l.s. and addressed envelopes, Feb. 13, and 18, 
1886, to a young poet concerning his verses, with his story of the 
correspondence written in 1932. The second letter follows Holmes’ 
“Cry from the Study” in the February, 1886, Atlantic. In the first 
Holmes says: 


“Your ‘Pegasus’ is a spirited animal. ‘The Nation’s Heroes’ is an 
effective poem for delivery, eloquent and now and then poetical. It 
is not very highly finished—no poem in this stanza is unless the first 
and third, as well as the second and fourth, lines rhyme. But it is a 
good verse to recite and bears reading well, with the drawback I 
mention. There is the same objection to a poem of mine you may 
have seen or heard of namely ‘Old Ironsides.’ But I was young 
when I wrote that, and there was enough wrath in it to carry off the 
want of complete rhyming outfit. 


“Yes, your Pegasus trots well except for the limp I mention, and 
shows a tendency to fly, though his wings are not full-fledged, as it 
seems to me.” 
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With this is what may be the first separate publication of the 
poem—and at any rate itis a nice bit of printing—w2z., Old Ironsides, 
16mo, New York, privately printed, 1926 (85 copies, Richard W. 
Ellis, Georgian Press). 


Tue Harsincer; A May-Gift. Boston, 1833. 


Uncut copies of this otherwise common book are scarce. Parts 1 
and 3 are by Park Benjamin and John O. Sargent, respectively. 
Part 2, containing seventeen poems, is by Holmes. Of these, “The 
Departure” and “The Dying Seneca” had been printed in [dlus- 
trations of the Athenaeum Gallery, and “The Two Shadows” in 
The Gleaner, 1830; and “The Dilemma” had appeared in Flora’s 
Interpreter, 1832; the other thirteen are first book printings, includ- 
ing such well-known ones as “The Last Leaf,” “The Ballad of the 
Oysterman,” and “My Aunt.” All of the Holmes poems had first 
been previously printed in The Collegian, The New-England 
Galaxy, The Amateur or The New-England Magazine. Note that 
“The Idle Boys,” incorrectly attributed to Holmes by Ives, heads 
the Sargent section. 


Inserted, a Thomas Melvill signature, and the last stanza of 
“The Last Leaf,” signed in full, February 20, 1880. 


SAME. Boston, 1833. 


Inscribed: “To Miss Elizabeth Gordon with the respects of her 
obt. servt. P. Benjamin.” 


“Leander swam the Hellespont,” in ““The Ballad of the Oyster- 
man,” had evidently troubled a 13-year-old English boy in 1869, 
who must have written Holmes a pretty good letter, since it evoked 
the following response, a 4-p. a.l.s., dated July 20th, 1869, ad- 
dressed to “My young friend,” here quoted in full: 


“If you will look in the New American Cyclopedia you will find 
Leander—see Hero. Then you will look out [stc] Hero and learn 
that she was a very charming young lady whom Master Leander fell 
in love with. Unfortunately, she lived on the further side of the 
Hellespont, a wide and rapid stream of water uniting two seas, as 
you, no doubt, know. 

“When Miss Hero was disposed to have a visit from Master 
Leander, she used to hang up a lighted lamp so that he should see it. 
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“Then splash! souse! head first into the water leaped that young 
gentleman and struck out like a frog for the other side. 


“But alas! the current one night proved too strong for him and he 
was ‘drownded,’ as youth of both sexes whose education has been 
neglected are in the habit of saying. 


“T was myself a very young gentleman when I wrote the not very 
elegant lines which you have done me the honor to read. I hope I 
have written some better ones since—but it sometimes seems to me as 
if I never should hear the last of that oysterman. 


“T answer your note because you are a boy of thirteen, but if you 
were aman of twenty I should not answer it, and I will tell you why. 
When you write to persons you do not know, on your own affairs, or 
to get an autograph, the least you can do is to fold a blank sheet of 
note-paper and put it in a stamped envelope directed to yourself. 
Then the gentleman to whom you write has no trouble except to 
scribble a few lines and fold and mail the note. You must thank me 
for giving you this lesson, for if you don’t mind it you will write to 
great people like Queen Victoria and Emperor Napoleon and Mr. 
Dickens and Garibaldi and Mr. Punch of London, and Mr. Daniel 
Pratt, the Great American Traveller, and be disappointed at not re- 
ceiving answers. Take my word for it they will not answer your 
letters if you do not send them a stamped envelop with a sheet of 
blank paper folded all ready to write upon inside. I have a pile of 
letters on my table that I do not mean to answer~Whiat right have 
they to throw any trouble on their correspondent they can take 
themselves when they are bothering him for their private gratifica- 
tion ? Good bye, my young friend and remember when you write to 
Queen Victoria to send a stamped envelop etc. 

“Yours very respectfully 
“OW Holmes” 


A charming example of the way Holmes “let himself down” for 
young correspondents who caught his fancy, of which I have only 
one other example, in Songs and Poems of the Class of r82g, 1859 
edition. 


SAME. Boston, 1833. 


Presentation copy from J. O. Sargent, who wrote one-third of the 
book, the inscription reading : “Joseph B. Williams. 1833: With the 
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respects of J. O. 8.” In addition Sargent has written the following 
interesting note on the terminal fly-leaf : 


“Note to JOE. This volume was printed for the benefit of the 
N.E. Institution for the Blind, and sold at their May Fair in 1833. 
An edition of 1000 copies was issued and about $500.00 was received 
from it for the funds of the Institution. The first part was written 
by Park Benjamin, the second by Dr. Oliver W. Holmes, and the 
third by your humble servant. Sullivan’s Office Ct. Square Aug. 31, 


1833.” 


(“Tue Comer.” ] The Yankee, or Farmer's Almanac for 
The Year of our Lord and Saviour 1836. 

Boston, n.d. (1839). 

First book printing of the poem “The Comet.” Also contains “To 


an Insect,” which had previously appeared in The Harbinger. Not 
in Wakeman. 


“Oxtp Kine Coit, anp Tue Bartiap or THE OySsTER- 
May.” Broadside, 8% x 8. Boston (1834-6). 


Unique. The date can be determined both from the printer’s (J. 
G. & H. Hunt) address, and because the text contains the changes 
which were made in the printing in The Harbinger, but does not 
contain the final changes made in Poems, 1836. 


Tue Laurev: A Gift for all Seasons. Being a Collection 
of Poems. By American Authors. Boston, 1836. 


This is the second printing in a book of “Old Ironsides,” entered 
for copyright Jan. 12, 1836, and copies deposited Feb. 19, 1836, 
antedating the Poems of 1836, which was not published until No- 
vember. The text of this poem is still in the first form. It also con- 
tains four Longfellow poems, five by Bryant, including his most 
famous ones, two by Whittier, and nine more by Holmes, of which 
the following are first book printings : 


p- 23, “Toa Blank Sheet of Paper” (Amateur) 
p- 53, “The Last Prophecy of Cassandra” (Collegzan) 
p- 95, “To my Companions” (Collegzan) 
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p. 139, “The Star and The Lily” (Amateur) 

This is unusual in its binding, in that it is an American cloth- 
bound book with the binder’s name stamped on the cover. “Bradley” 
appears at the base of the lyre, and “B. Bradley, Binder” in the 
ornamentation at the bottom, of both front and back cover. 


Tue Amertcan Montury Macazine. Vol. I. New 
Series, January-June, 1836. Also Nov., 1836. 
Boston, 1836. 
First printing of the following, being all of Holmes’ contribu- 
tions to this magazine, in advance of the Poems of 1836: 
Feb., p. 183, “Lines Written at Sea,” afterwards entitled “An 
Evening Thought” 
Mar., p. 292, “Our Yankee Girls” 
Apr., p. 372, “The Last Reader” 
P- 377, ‘La Grisette”’ 
Nov., p. 468, “Qui Vive” 
p. 498, “A Souvenir’ 


Lrsrary or Practicat Mepicing.... Vol. VIE. Con- 
taining Boylston Prize Dissertations for 1836, by Oliver 
W. Holmes, m.p.... [and twoothers]. Boston, 1836. 


The Holmes dissertation occupies the last 100 pages. It has no 
title, but begins : “How far are the external means of exploring the 
condition of the internal organs, to be considered useful and im- 
portant in medical practice?” and should be entitled “Direct Ex- 
ploration.” He never reprinted it. This was published by Nov. 9, 
1836. 

The Wakeman copy, with bookplate, carrying on the end-paper 
a presentation inscription to a brother-in-law: “Charles W. Up- 
ham, from O.W.H.” At present the only presentation copy recorded. 

Inserted, a.l.s. (with the rare signature “Oliver Wendell Holmes 
m.p.”), Jan. 9, 1836 (3.¢. 1837) to Dr. Thomas Hubbard of New 
Haven, seeking material for his 1837 essay on intermittent fever. 
Holmes would not have attempted: 


.. 80 difficult an investigation, had not the reception of an essay 
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on Direct Exploration, which obtained the prize for the last year, 
and has been honoured with a place in the ‘Library of Practical 
Medicine’ of the Mass. Medical Society, taught me that I might 
sometimes be of a little use to others and perhaps gain a little credit 
for myself by employing whatever patience and industry belong 
to me in this honourable competition. ...” 


He then explains in full to Hubbard what he has been doing and 
intends to do for his intermittent-fever paper, and that he has been 
led to Hubbard by a reference to intermittent fever in New Haven 
in Hubbard’s General History of New England. He wants an an- 
swer in three or four weeks. 


The last page contains Hubbard’s summary of what he sent on, 
referred to on pp. 27 and 106 of the paper, and Hubbard’s sending 
the letter to Dr. Eli Ives, who (his notation) supplied material 
printed by Holmes at pp. 28 and 59. 


An interesting example of Holmes’ method of historical research. 
The letters of all the doctors to whom he wrote are preserved in the 
Holmes papers at Harvard. 


Poems. Boston, 1836. 


Holmes’ first volume of collected poems under his name, and the 
first printing anywhere of the narrative portion of “Poetry, a 
Metrical Essay,” “The Cambridge Churchyard” and “The Hot 
Season.” Includes “Old Ironsides” in “Ay, tear” form for the first 
time, “The Last Leaf,” and “The September Gale.” Alleged first 
issue, with label reading “Holmes’s Poems” instead of “Poems by 
O. W. Holmes.” (I have never seen a copy with the latter label, nor 
found anyone who has; see letters from P. K. Foley with this and 
the next item.) 


Inserted, letter, July 13, 1888, discussing the date at which he 
printed “Old Ironsides” (the actual date was September 16, 1830), 
as follows: 


“Some years ago I hunted over the old ‘Advertiser’ at the office 
in Court Street and found the original printed copy of ‘Old Iron- 
sides.’ Unfortunately I have forgotten and mislaid the minute I 
took of its date. I think it must have been in 1830 or 1831. It was 
certainly somewhere between 1829, when I graduated, and April 
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1833 when I left for Europe where I staid until the autumn of 1835. 
In my SBK poem of 1836 I spoke of its ‘schoolboy scorn,’ which 
leads me to think it was written as early as ’30 or '31. 


“Tt cost me some trouble to look it up and it was mighty stupid in 
me to lose the date after I had found it, but an hour or two over an 
old file of the ‘Daily’ would tell when it was written. I think there 
were one or two words in the original version which I afterwards 
altered.” 


A Thomas Melvill document accompanies “The Last Leaf.” 


With this volume Holmes expected to retire from poetry. See the 
preface. 


SAME. Boston and New York, 1836. 


With the double imprint, frowned upon by collectors, but for 
what reason? (See Richard Curle, Collecting American First Eat 
tions, pp. 102-3.) Inserted, a.l.s. from P. K. Foley relating to 
Holmes’ desire (apparently unfulfilled) to have the label changed. 
As Foley says, “the wee mon was d-- mad!” 


SAME. Boston, 1836. 


With the single imprint, James Russell Lowell’s copy, with his 
full signature, and presentation inscription from him, the fly-leaf 
read: “Jas Russell Lowell. Nov. 15th. 1836—To Henry Wil- 
liams, June, 1840.” Lowell was then (1836) a junior in Harvard. 
An unusual full signature, and the date shows that this must have 
been one of the first copies. The preface is dated November 1, 1836, 
a copy in the Harvard Library bears, in Holmes’ hand, a name and 
the date Nov. 12, 1836 (and has the single imprint). 


[“THe Asnugeror River.”] The Lady's Book, and 
Ladies’ American Magazine, Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale. Vol. XV—November, 1837. Boston, 1837. 

Contains, at pp. 206-8, a long poem of approximately 300 lines, 


entitled “The Ashuelot River.” (Inscribed to Mrs. H.) by O. W. 
H..,” dated at the end “Keene, N. H., August, 1837.” 


So far as I have been able to determine, no one else with these 
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initials was then writing poetry, and it would have been natural 
for Holmes to inscribe a poem to Mrs. Hale, since the young doctor 
and Mrs. Hale boarded at the same house from 1836 to 1840 (Fin- 
ley, The Lady of Godey’s, p. 97). 


Nevertheless, Ives and the other authorities are correct to deny 
(by silence) the authorship, since all internal evidence shows that 
he could not have written it. 


[“Tue Onty Daucuter.”] The Token. 1838. 
Boston, 1838 (1837). 
Contains the first printing of Holmes’ “The Only Daughter,” 
also of five articles by Hawthorne, two signed, “Peter Goldthwait’s 
Treasure” and “The Shaker Bridal,” and three unsigned, “Sylph 
Etherege,” “Endicott and the Red Cross” and “Night Sketches, 
beneath an Umbrella.” 


Boyiston Prize Dissertations FoR THE YEARS 1836 
AND 1837. Folding colored map. Boston, 1838. 


This prints three dissertations by Holmes and is the first edi- 
tion of the first two. 


The fly-leaf is inscribed in pencil “O. W. Holmes,” and under- 
neath (perhaps not in Holmes’ hand) “to his friend and student 
L. A. Fisk.” Holmes kept many remainders of this book, some six un- 
opened copies being still preserved at 296 Beacon Street. The 
American Antiquarian copy was presented by Holmes as late as 
1869. 

Laid in, 4-p. a.l.s. to Paul Hamilton Hayne, the southern poet, 
Beverly Farms, Aug. 31, 1878. The letter contains much sympathy 
for the then fever-ridden South and comment on New England’s 
freedom therefrom, with this remark on an essay in this volume: 


“,..Itis a great blessing to New England that her rugged soil 
does not generate malaria—that is in any such degree as to add any 
considerable portion to the ills of mortality. When I examined the 
subject as a young man I had hard work to find some half a dozen 
spots where such a disease as fever and ague had ever been known 
to originate. ...” 


The letter also refers to “The Silent Melody,” which had just ap- 
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_ peared in the September A7lanitc, and that he is passing the summer 
at Beverly Farms: 


“ ,. pleasantly, quietly, and I can say for myself not idly, for I 
have had a Memoir [Clarke] to finish, a review to write [of 
Dwight’s The Identification of the Human Skeleton, Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, Sept. 12, 1878, Vol. XCIN, pp. 347-50] 
and an address [ Medical Library Association] to get ready besides 
a good deal of miscellaneous work. ...” 


[““Tue Partinc Worn.” ] The Western Messenger. Vol. 
V, No. II, May, 1838. Louisville, 1838. 


Scarce in wrappers. First printing of “The Parting Word,” not 
in a book until Poems, London, 1846. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE THEORY AND Practice oF MEDICINE. 
By Marshall Hall... . First American edition. Revised 
and much Enlarged, by Jacob Bigelow, m.p.... and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, m.p. Boston, 1839. 


The “editing” of this book was extensive, the editors (see adver- 
tisement) having themselves written one-third of the book, includ- 
ing six entire chapters, and, what is more, indicated their work by 
brackets, so that the joint writing is readily distinguishable. 


A much scarcer book than supposed. 


Inserted, the als. to John O. Sargent, 3 pp., dated Paris, Nov. 2, 
1834, printed in Morse’s Life at Vol. I, pp. 145-8, deacribing his 
medical education, written when he was only 25, and working at top _ 
speed for his future profession. Morse transcribes the letter with a 
few minor inaccuracies. He corrects Holmes’ misspelling of “agre- 
able,” capitalizes the “society” for which Holmes has written 
“thirty thick set [sic] pages—all French” (we know not what), and 
omits the rather lonesome postacript: “If you will write a few lines 
some day they will give me a pleasure which I but rarely experi- 
ence.” An important letter. Any Holmes letter written before 1840 
is a real rarity in private hands, Harvard has the series of letters 
which he wrote to his family from Paris. 
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[““Lexincton.” | The Dartmouth. Vol. 1, No. 1, Novem- 
ber, 1839. Hanover, 1839. 


Scarce. The first Dartmouth student publication. Here because 
it is the first printing anywhere of “Lexington,” unsigned. Not in 
Ives. Holmes was then teaching anatomy at Dartmouth. The poem 
was first in a book in Poems, 1849, second issue with many differ- 
ences. 


A.L.s., 4to, 214 pp., Dec. 25, 1839, to Miss Eliza Leslie of 
Philadelphia, editor of The Géft. 


Quoted in full below (italics mine; the contents speak for them- 
selves and need not be dilated upon a /a Wakeman) : 


“You must not think me an absolute churl when I assure you that 
I am not to be depended upon for any kind of production in the 
literary way at present. 


“T have found, and doubtless others have had the same experi- 
ence that the manufacture of poetry in order to meet promises and 
engagements converts that which should be a pleasure into a most 
irksome task. I am willing to make drudges of my other capacities, 
but not of any power of poetical feeling or expression, however 
slight, that I may possess. I have consequently made but one an- 
swer to such applications as I have lately met with that if I could 
find anything which was fit to publish among what I had already 
written, I was ready to give it away or sell it, but that I would not 
and could not at present write anything of the poetical kind except 
from some occasional impulse. 


“T remember very well that you have asked me for my poetry and 
not for my philosophical reason against writing it. Still, as I cannot 
but think you will be a very indulgent reader I must amplify my 
explanation in a few more words. 


“It is perfectly possible that I have written out my vein and have 
nothing more to say. I think this early exhaustion of mind—or 
rather of originality—is not uncommon among our American au- 
thors. If so, I have the satisfaction of remaining a very respectable 
and industrious young man competent to various scientific occupa- 
tions. 


“I am very much employed especially in public and private medi- 
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cal instruction, and this may be one reason why I do not feel the 
frequent inclination to write. 


‘Tam somewhat older than when I was afraid to write as funny 
as I could—and now I am more afraid of writing as sober as I can— 
without meaning to say however that I feel particularly romantic or 
miserable. 


“In short I look forward like many others to some time or other 
when I shall have the leisure of raising flowers instead of esculent 
vegetables—of pulling up turnips, potatoes and cabbages, and 
planting roses and violets and honeysuckles.... 


“If such a time should ever come, it will give me great pleasure to 
send you some of my buds and blossoms to bind up in your annual 
garland.” 


Holmes was not talking through his hat. It is not until ten years 
later, for the Poems of 1849, that we find poetic production begin- 
ning in volume. For the period from 1837 through 1847 he is all but 
silent. The table at the end of the Cambridge Edition shows no 
poems in 1837, one in 1838, none in 1839, three in 1840, none in 
1841, two in 1842, one in 1843, two in 1844, one each in 1845 and 
1846 and none in 1847—eleven poems in eleven years. 


Macazine Prose Marertar not Elsewhere Printed, ex- 
cept as stated, 1840-1879. Various sizes. 
V.p., v.d., 1840-1879. 
(1) North American Review, April, 1840. Contains “The All- 
ston Exhibition,” at pp. 358-81. 


(2) North American Review, July, 1857. Contains “Mechanism 
of Vital Actions,” at pp. 39-78 (reprinted in Currents and Counter- 
Currents, in 1860). 


(3) Atlantic Monthly, July, 1867. P. 3 of the Atlantic Adver- 
tiser and Miscellany, at the end of the volume, of course missing 
from bound sets, is almost completely filled with a verbatim report 
of a speech by Holmes, at the meeting of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society the first week in June on the relation between medical 
studies and literary pursuits. This speech is in Holmes’ best man- 
ner, and had prior appearances in the Daily Advertiser and the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal for June. Not in Ives, and hither- 
to unidentified. It concludes with the toast: 
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“The Medical Profession,—so full of good people that its own 
storytellers have to go outside of it to find their villains.” 


(4) The International Review, Oct., 1879. Contains, at pp. 345- 
3972, “The Light of Asia,’ Holmes’ review of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
book. Inserted in the last, 4-p. a.l.s. to Sir Edwin Arnold, Jan. 7, 
1881, as follows: 


“T received the two volumes, with their very kind inscription as a 
most welcome New Year’s gift. It is a great pleasure to have from 
the author’s own hands a poem which has given me such delight as 
I received from ‘The Light of Asia.’ It is a new pleasure to have 
these other poems from the same hand. One of them, ‘After death in 
Arabia’ has become widely known here and has been copied in the 
newspapers until it has got into every scrap-book, as it had long ago 
into mine. All the poems which are new to me interest me very much, 
but of them all ‘The Rajpoot Wife’ strikes me, perhaps, most 
forcibly, from the fierce brilliancy of the picture it flashes before 
me. 


“I remember a painting of Judith and Holofernes in the Uffizi 
at Florence—painted by a woman too—which might well serve as an 
illustration of your splendid flash of narrative. 


“Tt was a singular privilege allowed me to be the first, so far as I 
know, to call the attention of American readers to the wonderful 
poem which has made you known everywhere. I have never been a 
critic or a reviewer—indeed I have almost always taken care to 
avoid that kind of literary labor, and when my friend Channing an- 
nounced his son-in-law’s new poem, and implied that a few words 
from me might be acceptable as an introduction to American readers 
—who know me well, and cannot help it, for I have been hammer- 
ing at them for more than half a century—I involuntarily shrank 
from the task. It was only when I came to read the poem that I found 
it was not a task to write about it, but that the only danger was that 
I should use up all my superlatives—and you know America is rich 
in that form of the verbal flora. At any rate I said my thought, I be- 
lieve in a very hearty sort of way, and the general verdict has fully 
confirmed my judgment. 

“T am sorry that I have nothing better to send you than the little 


volume which ought to reach you at about the same time with this 
letter. ‘The Iron Gate’ looks forbidding enough after the Golden 
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Gate of Indian poetry you have unlocked for us. But we must each 
and all of us who sing sing of what we have seen and lived through 
and the Charles on which I look from my window is not the Ganges, 
nor have I the musical throat of the Singer of ‘The Light of Asia.’ 


“Believe me, my dear Sir Very truly yours, 


“OW Holmes” 


[Tue Srzamsoat” anp “Departep Days.” | The Bos- 
ton Book. 1841. Boston, 1841 (1840). 


With both the printed and engraved titles. First book printing of 
Holmes’ “The Steamboat,” and “Departed Days,” and first book 
printing of Longfellow’s “Wreck of the Hesperus” (it also con- 
tains “A Psalm of Life” and a prose piece), and of Hawthorne’s 
“Howe’s Masquerade.” 


[“Sonc.”] Report of the Dinner Given to Charles Dick- 
ens, In Boston, February rst, r8g2. 16mo. Boston, 1842. 


Contains at p. 33 the verses, entitled, “Song,” beginning “The 
stars their early vigils keep,” written for the occasion and sung by 
Holmes at the dinner; speeches by Dickens, Washington Allston, 
R. H. Dana, Jr., and others. Searce. The extremely rare menu of 
the dinner is laid in: one wonders how Holmes could have spoken a 
word, much less sung, after consuming it. 


This is accompanied by the New-York Weekly Trigune of Feb. 
12, 1842, with an account of the dinner, and stating that Holmes 
“sang a capital song composed expressly for the occasion,’ and the 
rare sheet music for the song, entered for copyright in 1842 by the 
Boston publisher, Henry Prentiss. Published by Feb. 17, 1842 
(Boston Post). 


Homadpatnuy, and its Kinprep Dexusions. 
Boston, 1842. 
With pencilled inscription on end-paper, dated April 11, 1842. I 
know no earlier dating for this book. 


Inserted, a portion of the original manuscript, consisting of two 
leaves, about 850 words, written in a very fine hand, without many 
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alterations. The manuscript is of that portion beginning at the sec- 
ond paragraph on p. 30 (“It is of course necessary to know”) and 
ending at the end of the second paragraph on p. 32 (“distinct and 
independent diseases”). A comparison with the various reprints 
shows that this is part of the MS of this 1842 essay. Any manu- 
scripts of Holmes, as distinct from written-out transcripts, are de- 
cently scarce in private hands. 


THE Boston MeEpicaL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. T'wenty- 
five Numbers. Tor New Encianp Journatr or Mepr- 
cINE [the successor publication]. Two Numbers. 8vo and 
4to. Boston, 1843-1894; 1931, 1936. 


For 56 years of his life, from 1838 to 1894, Dr. Holmes con- 
tributed from time to time to The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. Although several of these contributions were later re- 
printed by Holmes in separate pamphlet form, or included in his 
collected works, there remain 15 which were not thus reprinted by 
Holmes, and were never reprinted elsewhere except as noted below. 
The complete collection is: 


Dec. 12, 1838. Vol. XIX, No. 19, p. 299. At the “Complimentary 
Dinner to Dr. James Jackson and Dr. John C. Warren,” Nov. 8, 
1838, Holmes responded to the toast “The Young Men of the Pro- 
fession.” An advertisement of a projected private medical school on 
the last page, dated Aug. 17, 1838, discloses that Holmes will lec- 
ture “On Physiology and Pathology.” 


Dec. 13, 1843. Vol. XXIX, No. 19, pp. 369-76. Review of Elliot- 
son’s Principles and Practice of Medicine. 


Mar. 4, 1846. Vol. XXXIV, No. 5. Holmes’ appointment to the 
staff of the Massachusetts General Hospital appears at p. 106, and 
the last page carries the advertisement of the Tremont Street Medi- 
cal School, showing that Holmes lectures on “Anatomy and Physi- 
ology,” and will give the “Summer Course of lectures for 1846” 
(Mar.-Nov.) on “Microscopical Anatomy.” 

[Mar. 3, 1847. Vol. XXXVI, No. 6. “Remarkable Case of Mal- 
formation,” etc. Unsigned, but Holmes preserved the number, and 
it appears in OWH, with his indication that he wrote it. Not 
owned. | 
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Mar. 5, 1851. Vol. XLIV, No. 5, pp. 97-100. “Report of a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Medical Society on Homeopathy.” 
Holmes was one of the three signers. 


May 25, 1853. Vol. XLVITI, No. 17, pp. 337-340. “Microscopic 
Preparations.” The original number. Also a copy of the Monthly 
Series, dated June 1, but issued in original wrappers, at the same 
time as the May 25 number. This was merely four numbers together 
in a wrapper, May 25 happening to be the last of the four numbers, 
so that this is a co-first. 


May 17, 1855. Vol. LIT, No. 15, p. 305. A sonnet, dated May 1, 
1855, which was distributed in leaflet form at the meeting of the 
American Medical Association at that time, and was reprinted in 
Songsin Many Keys, 1862, under the title, “A Sentiment.” 


[August 16, 1855. Vol. LILI, pp. 49-52. “The late Dr. Elisha 
Bartlett.” Not owned. | 


Oct. 4, 1855. Vol. LILI, No. 10, pp. 197-206. Review of Dr. 
James Jackson’s Letters to a Young Physican with the autograph 
of D. T. H. Jewett of the Maine Medical School. 


Oct. 23, 1856. Vol. LV, No. 12, pp. 237-45. The leading article, 
a review of Prof. J. W. Draper’s Human Physiology, Statical and 
Dynamical, is signed O. W. H. 


Dec. 10, 1857. Vol. LVII, No. 19, pp. 376-380. “New stand for 
the Compound Microscope.” (Preceded in August by a publica- 
tion in the Proceedings of the Department of Microscopy of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History.) 


Mar. 25, 1858. Vol. LVILI, No. 8, pp. 149-59. Holmes’ “Valedic- 
tory Address” of Mar. 10, 1858, to the medical graduates of Har- 
ae University. This postdates the separate pamphlet printing, v. 
p. 167. 

Nov. 11, 1858. Vol. LIX, No. 15, p. 304, refers to an impromptu 
short poem (otherwise unknown) written for the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Benevolent Medical Association on Oct. 28. 


Dec. 23, 1858. Vol. LEX, No. 21, p. 425, contains Holmes’ ana- 
tomical comments on the curiously malformed M. Groux. 


June 2, 1859. Vol. LX, No. 18, p. 367, is the first printing of 
“The Gray Chief,” and discloses that its subject is Dr. J. Baxter 
Upham. 
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Nov. 14, 1861.Vol. LXV, No. 10, pp. 318-9. Abstract of the in- 
troductory lecture which Holmes published as ‘“Border-Lines.” 


June 13, 1867. Vol. LX XVI, No. 19, pp. 399-400, gives a speech 
by Holmes delivered June 6th at the adjourned annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society with much meat concerning 
reflex actions. 


Aug. 22, 1867. Vol. LX XVII, No. 3, pp. 66-8. Remarks on the 
death of Dr. J. Mason Warren. 


Sept. 5, 1867, Vol. LX XVII, No. 5, pp. 108-9. Remarks on the 
death of Dr. James Jackson. 


Mar. 11, 1869. Vol. LX XX (N.S., Vol. IIT), No. 6, pp. 99-102. 
Review of The Dental Cosmos, dated Feb. 4, 1868. 


June 9, 1870. Vol. LX XXII (N:S., Vol. V), pp. 444-6. Poem, 
“Rip Van Winkle, m.p.” Reprinted in Songs of Many Seasons, 
1875. 

Feb. 29, 1872. Vol. LXXXVI (N.S., Vol. IX), pp. 133-41. “An 
Address Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of the Dental 
Department in Harvard University, February 14, 1872.” Re- 
printed in pamphlet form. 


Dec. 11, 1873. Vol. LX XXIX, No. 24, pp. §87-9, is a review of 
Herbert Spencer’s The Study of Soctology, signed O. W. H. 


Oct. 29, 1874. Vol. XCI, No. 18, pp. 426-7. Extract from Holmes’ 
address concerning the need of a new building for the Harvard 
Medical School, at a meeting held Oct. 22. 


Jan. 7, 1875. Vol. XCII, No. 4, pp. 6-9. “The Physiology of 
Versification,” collected in Pages from an Old Volume of Life in 
1883. 

June 17, 1875. Vol. XCII, No. 24, p. 703. Sonnet, “Joseph War- 
ren.” Reprinted in Proceedings of the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation, June 23...and June 17, 1875, and in Poems, Household 
Edition, 1877. 

Sept. 28, 1876. Vol. XCV, No. 13, pp. 393-5. Letter concerning 
Dr. John B.S. Jackson. 


May 24, 1877. Vol. XCVI, No. 21, pp. 601-12. “An Address De- 
livered at the Annual Meeting of the Boston Microscopical So- 
ciety.” Reprinted in pamphlet form. 
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Nov. 1, 1877. Vol. XCVII, No. 18, pp. 513-7. “Where to Go in 
Summer,” signed O. W. H. Not elsewhere printed, discussing the 
subject largely from mortality statistics with detail, complete, as 
obtained from cemeteries, of the Beverly Farms evidence. 


Jan. 10, 1878. Vol. XCVIII, No. 2, pp. 59-60. Holmes points out 
that Darwin, in The Descent of Man, has confused the supra- 
condyloid and inter-condyloid foramina! 


Sept. 12, 1878. Vol. KCIX, No. 11, pp. 347-50 Holmes reviews 
at length Thomas Dwight’s The Identification of the Human Skele- 
ion. Interesting as showing Holmes’ great skeletal knowledge. 


Dec. 12, 1878. Vol. XCIX, No. 24, pp. 745-58. “Dedicatory Ad- 
dress [Dec. 3, 1878] at the Opening of the New Building and Hall 
of the Boston Medical Library Association.” Reprinted, with ad- 
dresses by others, in a pamphlet of 1881. 


Jan. 9, 1879. Vol. C, No. 2, pp. 63-6. Obituary of Dr. John Barn- 
ard Swett Jackson, signed O, W. H. 


June 16, 1881. Vol. CIV, No. 24, pp. $60-1. Reply upon “The 
Presentation of the Portrait of Dr. J. B.S. Jackson to the Boston 
Medical Library Association.” 


June 23, 1881. Vol. CIV, No. 25, pp. §77-80. “Poem ... for the 
Centennial Anniversary Dinner of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, June 8, 1881....” Reprinted in Handy Volume edition, 1881. 
At p. £93, letter, June 3, 1881, to Dr. George E. Ellis, concerning 
the [1632] case of Mary Chase, reprinted in Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, June 8, 1904. 


Feb. 23, 1882. Vol. CVI, No. 8, p. 187. Sonnet read at the Har- 
vard Club annual dinner on Feb. 21. Now known to have been pre- 
ceded by the broadside of which I have one of two known copies. 
Not printed elsewhere except in the broadside and in Ives. 


June 1, 1882. Vol. CVI, No. 22, pp. §05-13, “Medical Highways 
and By-Ways.” Reprinted in an all but unobtainable pamphlet, and 
in Medical Essays. 


Dec. 7, 1882. Vol. CVII, No. 23, pp. 529-34. “Farewell Ad- 
dress” to the Medical School, delivered Nov. 28, 1882. There is a 


separate pamphlet printing and it was reprinted under the title 
“Some of my Early Teachers,” in Medical Essays. 
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Feb. 12, 1885. Vol. CXII, No. 7, pp. 165-6. “Letter . . . to Dr. 
Fordyce Barker,” Feb. 4, 1885. 


[Feb. 7, 1889. Vol. CXX, pp. 129-130. Address before the Medi- 
cal Library Association. Not owned. ] 


May 5, 1892. Vol. CKXVI, No. 18, pp. 451-2. “Lines... on the 
Presentation of his Portrait,” (to the College of Physicians in Phil- 
adelphia). Reprinted in a very scarce separate leaflet, and in Ives. 


Oct. 11, 1894. (Four days after Holmes’ death.) Vol. CK XXI, 
No. 15, pp. 377-379. Poem beginning ‘““This evening hour, which 
grateful memory spares.” There is a separate pamphlet containing 
this poem, the date of which, although doubtless prior (the poem was 
written in 1845), 1s uncertain. Also contains a fine obituary notice, 
with emphasis upon his medical career, and a useful bibliography 
of Holmes’ medical writings. 


Jan. 29, 1931. The New England Journal of Medicine (the suc- 
cessor publication), Vol. CCIV, No. 5, p. 22. Letter, dated June 5, 
1883, containing the words of an elaboate toast to the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society. 


Sept. 10, 1936. Vol. CCXV, No. 11, pp. 493-6. Article on Holmes 
by Robert M. Green, with second printing of “This evening hour, 
which grateful memory spares” (in part). 

There was no such collection of this fugitive material by Wake- 


man, or so far as I know by any other collector. Much of it can only 
be obtained in this form. 


Sarcents New Montury Macazine, or LireRATURE. 


... Vol. I. New York, 1843. 


With all the plates. First printing of three poems by Holmes, 
“The Rustic and the Millionaire” (p. 17), “An Every Day Tale” 
(p. 75), and “A Fragment” (p. 104) ; also of Hawthorne’s “The 
Old Apple Dealer” (p. 21) and “The Antique Ring” (p. 80). 
Neither this publication, nor these poems, are even referred to in 
Ives. In Wallace, but not in Wakeman or Chamberlain. Very 
scarce. P. K. Foley’s slip concerning this magazine is laid in. 


Also Vol. I, No. 1, containing the first poem in original wrappers! 
In 1941, following the printing for the first time of the Dart- 
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mouth Phi Beta Kappa 1839 poem, Thomas F. Currier discovered 
that these three poems are segments therefrom, amounting to about 
one-third of the original. Holmes certainly did his best to keep that 
poem quiet! 

(With June 9, 1870) With this characteristic a.l.s. 1 p., October 
29, 1876 (to Frank Moore) : 


“You are very welcome to publish Rip Van Winkle M.D. if you 
will only see that it is printed correctly from the copy that I will 
send you. It was first printed in the Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, 
afterwards in ‘Songs of Many Seasons’—I will mail a Journal with 
the Poem in it tomorrow.” 


Tue Contaciousness or Purrperat Fever. 84x 5, 
28 pp., no wrappers, removed from bound volume, some 
lower edges uncut. (Boston, 1843.) 


A foundation-book of medical science, anticipating Semmelweis 
by twenty years, and Holmes’ greatest claim to fame. It was here 
reprinted from its original publication in the short-lived (one year) 
New England Quarterly Journal of Medicine and Surgery, April, 
1843. I was fifteen years finding this; I know of ten copies in in- 
stitutions and three (including this) in private hands. It is the key 
book of a Holmes collection. 


This copy has a Harvard library stamp, and is accompanied by a 
letter authenticating my title. There is a small piece, not affecting 
text, torn from the top of the first leaf, which has the pencil signa- 
ture of one F. H. Brown. 


Tue Posirion anp Prospects or tHE Menpicay Sru- 
pent. An Address Delivered... . January 12, 1844. 

Boston, 1844. 

Scarce in private hands, though common enough in libraries. Not 


in Wakeman. Reprinted in Currents and Counter-Currents in Medi- 
cal Science. 


Inserted, the following undated a.l.s. (but Oct., 1842, from the 
endorsements), signed “Oliver W. Holmes M.D.,” (a form of sig- 
nature of which I have only one other example,) To the Gentle- 
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men Selectmen of the Town of Charlestown,” showing how a fair- 
ly important necessity was accomplished: 


“T hereby request that the body of ------ Tuck, late a convict in 
the Mass. State Prison, deceased, may be delivered to me for dissec- 
tion agreeably to the law legalizing Anatomy. And I hereby bind 
myself that said body shall be used according to the provisions of 
said Act.” 


Endorsements show that the body was duly delivered. 


An Unpus isHED Porm by Oliver Wendell Holmes, m.p. 
N.p., n.d. (21845-18807). 
Catalogued in the Wakeman sale as “circa 1845,” with reference 
to the note at the foot of p. 1—““These verses were read at a medical 
supper party about the year 1845,” and with a statement that the 
printing is really considerably later. Foley’s copy of the Wakeman 
catalogue contains his notation: “Long after 1870—perhaps about 
1880,” T. F. Currier says, and rightly, 1894. This copy has an in- 
scription, dated 1900, from the editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 


The only other copies known are the Wakeman-Huntington ; Os- 
ler library, Boston Mercantile Library Association, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, P. D. Howe and another private collector. 


Tue Bripar Wreatu, A Wedding Souvenir. Edited by 
Percy Bryant. 32mo. Bouvé lithographed, and printed, 
title. The New-York Weekly Tribune, Nov. 19, 1842. 
Folio. Two pieces. Boston, 1845; New York, 1842. 


The first contains five poems by Holmes, of which one, beginning 
“A health to dear woman!” here first appears in a book. It was re- 
printed in Poems, London, 1846. A fugitive so scarce that I know 
no other copy. 


The second is the first printing anywhere of the poem so sung 
(p. 2). The heading recites that the poem was “Sung at the Mer- 
cantile Library Dinner at Niblo’s,” which dinner is dated “Nov. 
1842” in the 1846 collection. (Other Holmes “singings” of which 
we know were Sept. 8, 1836, at the second Centennial Celebration of 
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the Alumni of Harvard, where he sang “A Song” composed by him 
for that occasion, and first collected in Poems, 1849—v. article by 
Hamilton Vaughan Bail in Harvard Alumni Bulletin, May 15, 
1936; the Class Meeting of 1838; the Dickens dinner of 1842; and 
the Class Meeting of 1850—A Song of Other Days.) 


[““Comr BACK TO YOUR MOTHER, YE CHILDREN, FOR 
sHAME.” | The Berkshire Jubilee, Celebrated at Pittsfield, 
Mass. August 22 and 23,1844. Albany, 1845. 


Contains the first book printing of an address and poem by 
Holmes, at pp. 161-3. Common. The poem appears in the Boston 
Evening Transcript of August 29, 1844. 


A.1.s., May 20, 1845, 2 pp., 4to, to John Keese, of New 
York. 


A delightful letter, explaining why he cannot contribute to The 
O pal because “I stick to the blue pill and the tinct. Sennae comp.,” 
despite attentions by editors and such. If Keese’s health fails him 
when in Boston, Holmes will look after him. 


Urania: A Rhymed Lesson. Pronounced Before the Mer- 
cantile Library Association, October 14, 1846. Original 
blue wrappers. Boston, 1846. 


Presented: “Hon. J. G. Palfrey, with the respects of O. W. 
Holmes.” Published Oct. 31, 1846 (Boston Evening Transcript). 


Inserted, a.l.s., 1 p. Nov. 13, 1851, signed in full, to an auto- 
graph hunter, stating how Holmes had crushed in his hands “‘the 
enclosed fragment,’ which is ‘a passage of one of my published 
poems, and would seem to have been cut from the firat, or one of the 
first copies,” 


The “fragment,” which is physically attached and also signed in 
full, is a scrap of blue paper, very finely written (like all Holmes’ 
early MSS), and is the first (or an early) draft of the original 
MS of fourteen lines at the bottom of p. 29 of Urania. The first 
three lines are entirely different from the published poem; the re- 
mainder, except for punctuation, substantially accords. 
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Same. Original tan-unlettered wrappers. Boston, 1846. 


A curious freak in these wrappers. 


Porms. 10mo, original bright blue cloth, decorated in gilt. 
“London” at base of spine, g.e. London, 1846. 


Specially gotten up for presentation purposes. These copies 
never contain advertisements. Contains nine poems not before col- 
lected. Inscribed on front end-paper, “Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
his friend James T. Fields.” The Ticknor advertising label has 
been (rudely) scratched out from the inner front cover. Uncom- 
mon as a presentation. Earlier (Nov. 14, 1845) than the Poems, 
1846, which has “Ticknor & Co.” at base of spine and was printed 
in England for Ticknor. 


SaME. 16mo, original tan cloth, “Ticknor & Co.” at base 
of spine. London, 1846. 

The binding from the same die as the gift copies. Without ad- 
vertisements. These were bound in Boston, since they have a Boston 


binder’s stamp on the end-paper. Referred to in the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript of Nov. 19, 1845, as “just seen.” 


SAME. 16mo, original boards, original paper label. 
London, 1846. 
With end-ads of Ticknor & Co. dated Jan. 1, 1846 (clearly not a 
part of the book), with Ticknor’s label on the inside of the cover, 
but with “Price 5s.” on the label. With this is a bad copy of 
Graham's Magazine, Jan., 1844, the first printing of “Terpsich- 
ore,” first collected in this 1846 gathering. 


Same. 16mo, original morocco. London, 1846. 


Scarce in morocco. There is no imprint on the spine. Bound here, 
and with a Boston binder’s stamp (Gould). Contemporary inscrip- 
tion to Mrs. Felton. 
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(“Tue Pricrim’s Vision.” ] History of the Old Township 


of Dunstable ... by Charles J. Fox. 
Nashua, New Hampshire, 1846. 


With the errata slip. The first printing of “The Pilgrim’s Vi- 
sion,” at pp. 51-54, except for the leaflet The Memorial, the only 
copy of which is in American Antiquarian Society. This poem was 
composed for the celebration at Plymouth Dec. 22, 1845 (not 1846 
as sometimes stated). The Dunstable history was copyrighted Feb. 
14, 1846; the Guide to Plymouth and Recollection of the Pilgrims, 
1846, was not copyrighted until July 18, 1846 (letter inserted). 


Inserted, the thirteenth stanza of this poem, entirely in Holmes’ 
hand, 8 lines, signed “Oliver Wendell Holmes,” and dated Boston, 
March, 1851, by him—a somewhat early date for this sort of thing. 


Dr. Hormes’ Inrropuctory Lecture, Deniverep Br- 
FORE THE Mepicar Crass or Harvarp University. Nov. 
13 [séc], 1847. Boston, 18.47. 


The only copy known to me of the first issue of this pamphlet, in 
which the date is wrongly printed on the front wrapper as Nov. 13, 
1847. Holmes was appointed Parkman Professor of Anatomy in 
the Harvard Medical School in 1847, and held this professorship 
until 1882. With the correct date (Nov. 3) on the front cover, the 
pamphlet is moderately common, both in presentation form and 
without, but an examination of all copies in libraries in the Holmes 
House at 296 Beacon Street, Boston, and elsewhere, discloses no 
other with this curious error. 


I insert an a.l.s, to E. P. Whipple, 4 pp., dated Pittsfield, August 
5, 1853, regretfully refusing to share Whipple’s “glowing and 
seducing picture of the lecturing El Dorado,” for the reason (snter 
alta) that: 


“My lectures at the college begin on the 2d of November and the 
Cincinnati course on the 8th.... The truth is these Medical lectures 
are a very expensive luxury to me just now. I could make so much 
more money if I were free—but on the other hand they are not fancy 
articles, liable to capricious fluctuation, and they give me a perma- 
nant siatus and permanent interests... .” 


Holmes could appreciate bread and butter remuneration as well 
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as the next man. The balance of the letter is friendly praise of 
Whipple, and humorous request that Whipple and Fields solace 
him with gossip, he being “stranded in intellectual Topsy-tude. . ..” 


Some Account oF THE LETHEON; or, Who was the Dis- 
coverer? by Edward Warren. Second edition. 
Boston, 1847. 


The only other copies known to me are in the New York Public 
Library, Aldis Collection, Surgeon-General’s Library, Boston Med- 
ical Library Association, Harvard College Library, The Library of 
Congress, New York Academy of Medicine, P. D. Howe, Dr. J. C. 
Trent. 


This pamphlet is the first printing of Holmes’ famous letter, at 
p. 79, of Nov. 21, 1846, to William T. G. Morton, whom he wrong- 
ly addresses as “Dr.,” containing Holmes’ invention of the words 
“Anaesthetic” and “Anaesthesia” as applied to ether surgery. These 
words are not contained in Webster or earlier dictionaries, and are 
here first used. The letter reads (italics Holmes’) : 


“Every body wants to have a hand in a great discovery. All I will 
do is to give you a hint or two as to names—or the name—to be ap- 
plied to the state produced and the agent. 


“The state should, I think, be called ‘Anaesthesia’. This signifies 
insensibility—more particularly (as used by Linnaeus and Cullen) 
to objects of touch. (See Good-Nosology, p. 259.) 


“The adjective will be ‘Anaesthetic’. Thus we might say the 
state of Anaesthesia, or the anaesthetic state. The means employed 
would be properly called the anti-aesthetic agent. Perhaps it might 
be allowable to say anaesthetic agent, but this admits of question. 


“The words anti-neuric, aneuric, neuro-leptic, neuro-lepsia, 
neuro-stasis, etc., seem too anatomical; whereas the change is a 
physiological one. I throw them out for consideration. 


“I would have a name pretty soon, and consult some accomplished 
scholar, such as President Everett or Dr. Bigelow, Senior, before 
fixing upon the terms, which wall be repeated by the tongues of every 
civilized race of mankind. You could mention these words which I 
suggest, for their consideration; but there may be others more ap- 
propriate and more agreeable.” 
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To my mind this letter, with the exception of the Autocrat and 
the Puerperal Fever pamphlet, is the most important Holmes first 
edition. (The letter does not appear in the first edition, which isa 
pamphlet of only 39 pp.) The Oxford English Dictionary, while 
quoting from a medical textbook of 1876 that the term anaesthetic 
was “proposed by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes,” assigns the words 
to dates of 1847 and 1848, from Sir James Simpson who, in 1847, 
developed the technique of ether treatment in childbirth, and in 
1848 “discovered” the use of chloroform as an anaesthetic (this 
had been tried and rejected by Morton). 


With this are the Minority Report to the House of Representa- 
tives of Aug. 28, 1852, upholding the claim of Jackson (the ma- 
jority report, not owned by me, contains a letter from Holmes) ; 
Testimonial of Members of the Medical Profession of Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston in behalf of William T. G. Morton, 
M.D., Philadelphia, 1860, for which Holmes signed the memorial of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society; and Report No. 114, House of 
Representatives, Feb. 28, 1849, a Minority Report recommending 
no action in the Morton matter. This last is a pamphlet, 99 pages, in 
original unlettered wrappers, and contains the first printing of 
Holmes’ letter to (his classmate) Isaac E. Morse of Jan. 30, 1849, 
supporting Morton (pp. 97-8). The word had been used before, but 
this letter was what made it “take.” First in Quistorp’s De Anaes- 
thesta, Rostock, 1718, and next in John Elliotson’s Harveian Ora- 
tion, London, June 27, 1846. 


Tue TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN Mepicat Asso- 
c1aTion. 2 Vols. Philadelphia, 1848, 1849. 


Vol. I, the first of a series which has continued for over a hun- 
dred years, contains, at pp. 249-288, the “Report of the Commit- 
tee on Medical Literature,” signed by Holmes and six othera, but, 
as shown by the letter quoted below, wholly written by Holmes. 


Vol. II, an 8vo of 956 pp., is in original wrappers with backstrip, 
which must be close to a record. At pp. 353-358 is the report of the 
Harvard Medical Faculty against extending the number of lec- 
tures ; Holmes is one of the three signers. At pp. 371-419 appears the 
“Report of the Committee on Medical Literature,” of which Holmes 
was a member, signed only by John P. Harrison, as chairman. At 
p. 411 this report says: 
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“The English element, of all foreign influences, has the decided 
ascendancy in our medical literature. As one of the northern lights 
of the profession, a finished scholar, a polished writer, a learned 
physician, and a pleasing poet, has said, addressing himself to 
England,” 


—and then quotes the last 4 lines of the poem which Holmes sung 
at the Dickens dinner in 1842. There is much criticism of medical 
literature in the report. All this is discussed by Holmes in the fol- 
lowing unusual a.l.s., 234 pp., Feb. 20, 1850, stated by Currier to 
be addressed to Duyckinck: 


“T commend your zeal in the cause of your friend, while I regret 
that you should have so hastily adopted an erroneous opinion as the 
authorship of the obnoxious or questionable sentence. I never saw 
it or heard it or heard of it until you mentioned it. Poor Dr. Harri- 
son, now gone to his last account, wrote the Report, he alone signed 
it, he alone was responsible for it—as I wrote and was considered 
responsible for the report of the preceding year. It is true my name 
with five or six others stands on the list of the Committee of which 
Dr. Harrison was Chairman, but all I had to do with the labor of 
preparing the Report was sending a list of the books published in 
Boston during the past year.—I believe it is generally understood 
that our Reports are fathered by the Chairman, or the one who 
signs them—At any rate in this particular instance I was sick at the 
time of the meeting in Boston so that I neither saw nor heard any 
thing about the Report until it was sent me printed. If I had I 
should not probably have puffed myself as poor dear Dr. Harrison 
puffed me—for certain lines that he cites are mine—and apropos of 
them I am called a number of pretty names. 

“T can say still further that I should not have sanctioned or ap- 
proved the criticism in question, if it is as I should think, to be in- 
terpreted unfavorably. 

“Thus you see that my plea is as follows; 

ist I didnot doit, nor aid, counsel or abet doing it. 

2nd I could not have done it etc. had I been so disposed because I 

was sick and unable to attend to any of the business of the 
meeting, at which the Committee was brought together. 

3d I should not have done it etc. had I been present and con- 

sulted as to the particular passage, but should have de- 
cidedly objected to the same, 
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4th There was no good reason for supposing I did it, inasmuch 
as my name was not appended to the report. 


“I am pleased to be able to relieve myself of the suspicion of hav- 
ing made any depreciating expressions with regard to a gentleman 
with whom I have had pleasant relations, and whose professional 
skill I have supposed to be unquestioned in the class of diseases on 
which he has written. You will have the kindness to mention this 
disclaimer to any of the gentlemen who contrived to fall into an 
error about this matter which might have led to unpleasant feel- 
ings.” 


Report or THE ComMmitTTeE ON Menicar Lirerature. 

(Philadelphia, 18409.) 

This off-print from Vol. I of the proceedings is extremely scarce. 

It has the errata slip. The only other copies which I can trace are in 

the Boston Medical Library Association, OWH, Boston Athe- 

naeum, the latter lacking the back wrapper, but with the slip, anda 
copy owned by Henry Schuman in 1941. 


“A SENTIMENT,” original [unsigned] manuscript, 1 p., 
Ato, with the above title and a small drawing of a glass and 
a stethoscope. (Before 18409.) 


A manuscript, unsigned, not a signed transcript. The poem first 
appeared in Poems, 1849. In this MS lines ¢, 6, and 8 are entirely 
different from the printed version, and lines 4, 7, and g are slightly 
different. The printed version is superior, and this is probably, there- 
fore, a draft MS, antedating 1849. From the Wakeman collection. 
Holmes’ manuscripts of any date, and especially of this early date, 
are uncommon, 


“A Scinvitya.” 12m0 leaflet, 1 p., 8x 6%. 
(Cambridge, 1849.) 
The original broadside distributed at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Jared Sparks, and the first (so far as I know) of Holmes’ 
separate leaflets. [ know of only six other copies, two in the Harvard 
Library, one in Massachusetts Historical Society, one in American 
Antiquarian Society, and two in private hands. I at one time owned 
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the MS (now in the Harvard Library ; photostat with this), as ad- 
dressed by Holmes to the printer at Cambridge in 18409. 


The broadside ties into the manuscript by the exclamation point 
after “Sparks”; changed (as it should be) in the pamphlet to a 
question mark, by certain capitalization errors, also corrected in the 
pamphlet next described, and by the omission of any italics in the 
last line—which were an addition in the pamphlet. Printed on 
Holmes’ blue letter-paper which he used at that time, with distinc- 
tive watermark. 


[“A Scintitia.” | Addresses at the Inauguration of Jared 
Sparks, LL.D., as President of Harvard College, Wednes- 
day, June 20, 1840. Cambridge, 1849. 


The publication in which “A Scintilla” was first printed between 
covers, at p. 11, and without indication of authorship, but with the 
introductory words, further proving the date of the leaflet: ““The 
following sportive lines were found distributed among the flowers 
in the hall.” Never included, naturally, in any collection by Holmes 
of his poems. A.d.s. by Sparks is inserted, dated Mar. 18, 1850, be- 
ing an authorization for a class meeting. 


Porms. New and enlarged edition. Original cloth. 
Boston, 1849. 

The first issue, 272 pp., with imprint of William D. Ticknor & 
Co. on the title-page and Thurston, Torry & Emerson on its reverse, 
and 4 pp. of ads, dated May 1, 1848. Eight poems appear in this 
first issue for the first time. 

Presentation to Holmes’ lifelong friend, co-author with him of 
The Harbinger, being thus inscribed on the front end-paper : “Park 
Benjamin With the best wishes of his friend, O. W. Holmes.” 


This is reviewed in Atlas and Courier, Nov. 25, 1848. [Pub- 
lished Nov. 13, 1848.] 


Same. Gift binding. Original cloth, transverse gilt lines 
on the cover and spine. Boston, 1849. 


The first isstre. 
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Inscribed in Holmes’ hand in rough pencil on the front fly-leaf: 
“Mrs. Georgia W. Morse Feb. 12th 1849” (for a similar rough 
pencil inscription, see the copy of the 1836 Poems in the Harvard 


Library). 


Same. Original boards, original paper label. 
Boston, 1840. 


The first issue in boards. No advertisements. 


Inserted, transcript of 8 lines from Uranza, appearing here at the 
top of p. 195. The transcript is written on the first leaf of a large 
blue double 4to sheet, and signed: “Oliver Wendell Holmes, Bos- 
ton, March gth, 1850. Written for Miss Goddard, Birmingham.” 


Same. Original cloth, g.e. Boston, 1849. 


The first issue in the so-called gift binding. All first issues have 
the misprint “Perpsichore” in the running head on p. 187. 


Inserted, 1 p., al.s., dated June 12, 1866, disclosing that the 
poem “A Song of Other Days,” here first printed, “was not a class 
song, but written for the Porcellian Club at their request many years 
ago.” This information does not appear in any of the Holmes col- 
lected poems. A newspaper clipping reprinting Holmes’ words in 
The Atlantic Almanac, 1868, re the September Gale of 1815 is also 
laid in. 


Same. Original boards, original paper label. 
Boston, 1849. 


The second issue, 286 pp., with imprint of Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields and 4 pp. of ads dated Jan. 1, 1849, and with top and fore 
edges uncut. Uncommon in original boards, these copies which pre- 
ceded the cloth second-issue copies not containing on the verso of 
the title-pages the lines “Printed by Thurston, Torry & Co.,” etc. 


Quite as much a first edition as the first issue, since five poems 
were printed here for the first time at pp. 182 to 195, and the pref- 
atory note was entirely rewritten. “A Last Leaf” document is 
laid in. 
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SaMeE. Original cloth, ge. Boston, 1849. 


The second issue, bound in the special decorated binding gotten 
up for presentation purposes. These specially bound copies never 
contain advertisements. As in all copies except those bound in 
boards, the name of the printer is added on the reverse of the title- 
page. 

Inserted, at p. 11, the 8 lines set apart on the page, beginning 
“Home of our childhood! How affection clings,” contemporaneous- 
ly transcribed (Oct. 8th, 1845), and signed with the unusual form 


of signature (only one other instance in this collection) “Oliver W. 
Holmes.” 


SaMeE. Original boards, original paper label. 
Boston, 1849. 
The fine Chamberlain-Wakeman copy of the second issue, in 
boards, in the second state, with the printer’s imprint added on the 
verso of the title-page. 


Same. 8vo. Original boards, original paper label. 
Boston, 18409. 
First issue. The only known copy with the “error” label, not 
known until 1939, reading “POMES” instead of “POEMS.” How 
the publishers let even one copy with such an error get into circu- 
lation passes comprehension. The May 1, 1848, ads are present. 


[“Tue Mornine Visit.” ] The Boston Book. 
Boston, 1850 (1849). 
First printing of Holmes’ “The Morning Visit,” also of Long- 


fellow’s “Resignation,” and other matter by Emerson, Hawthorne 
and Whittier. 


Minor Houmess First Epitions. V.p., v.d., 1850-1850. 
The following scarcely merit full descriptions : 
The Trial of Prof. John W. Webster, Boston, 1850. One of the 
many Parkman murder pamphlets: Holmes’ expert testimony as a 


witness for the prosecution appears at p. 15; he was recalled by the 
defense at p. 41. 
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An Account of the Pilgrim Celebration at Plymouth August Z; 
1853, Boston, 1853. Contains a short letter by Holmes (July 5, 
1853) at p. 136, with a bad pun. 


Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public Library of the 
City of Boston. City Document No. 46, 1858. Holmes was one of the 
six signers of the report of the examining committee, at pp. 15-22. 


Trials of a Public Benefactor, by Nathan P. Rice, New York, 
1859. Reprints at p. 137 Holmes’ famous “anaesthetic” letter, and 
prints for the first time one long letter (p. 286) and two short ones 
(pp. 312 and 429), 

A History of the Boston Dispensary, “not published,” Boston, 
1859, is the only printing, at pp. 138-140, of a long letter by Holmes, 
dated in 1837, when he was a young physician of only 28, requesting 
a material change in the dispensary system. Important. 


Practica, Views on Mepicat Epucation. Submitted 
to the Members of the American Medical Association, by 
the Medical Faculty of Harvard University. 

Boston, 180. 


Holmes was one of seven signers. Presentation copy from Dr. 
Bigelow, the first signer. Scarce, and not in OWH or American 
Antiquarian Society. In Chamberlain, but not in Wakeman. In- 
serted, as further practical views by Holmes on medical education, 
a.l.s., Mar. 12, 1854, to Dr. W. D. Peck of Harvard (Holmes’ 


italics), as follows: 


“,.» [take it for granted you do not think a new College needed 
with so limited a medical constituency, and so thick-set a cordon of 
medical institutions quarantining us, as it were, against the inva- 
sion of any great concourse of students. If not needed, you can see 
that it will more or less interfere with our means of teaching, and 
take whatever it gains at our expense. 


“Now all this will be covered up with plausible statements about 
new and extended plans of education—lectures expanded instead of 
compressed into a few months, ete.—This is all fudge—they want a 
new College, and if they get a charter they will do like the other 
Colleges in the Union—namely, give their lectures so as to secure 
country students who cannot? spend the year in the city, and have their 
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recitations, etc., during the rest of the year. The first of these modes 
of instruction is that of the State Institution, which it has cost 
seventy years to build up—the second is that of the Tremont Medi- 
cal School whose organization they have copied. 


‘A course of Medical Lectures is like a spyglass—it must shut up 
into a moderate space for the sake of the pocket. The experience of 
the whole country shews this plainly enough.—These gentlemen 
come with their instrument pulled out at full length, and call it a 
new invention, put your patent stamp on it, and you will find it shut 
up fast enough; for they have pockets as well as other people, and 
there never was a medical school yet that did not mean to make it- 
self pay sooner or later.” 


A Porm sy Oniver WenpEett Hoimes, DELIVERED aT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE PITTSFIELD CEMETERY, Sept. 


9, 1850. (Pittsfield, 1850.) 


There is no imprint, but the date and place are made fairly cer- 
tain by the letter inserted in Astraea, in this collection. The front 
wrapper is inscribed: “Dr. Griswold with Dr. Holmes’s compli- 
ments.”’ Holmes has also crossed out the “u” of “Staunch”’ at line 17 
of p. 5. 

The only other presentation copies known to me are in the Boston 
Athenaeum and the Massachusetts Historical Society. The Pztts- 
field Cemetery pamphlet containing the poem and other matter ap- 
pears in different formats, one of which is a second printing. This 
pamphlet is set up in the form of the first printing, corresponding to 
pp- [53]-60 of the larger volume. It is, however, separately paged, 
and of course omits any signature number. Scarce; though listed in 
Ives, it had escaped Wakeman, Chamberlain and Maier. 


Aw Appress By Rev. Henry NEIuit, AND A PorEM BY 
OxiveR WenpDELL Hoimgss, DeLivereD at THE Depica- 
TION OF THE PITTSFIELD (RuRAL) CEMETERY, SEPTEM- 
BER Q, 1850... . Preliminary and terminal lithographs. 
Pittsfield, 1850. 


This (and the cloth copies) are now definitely determined to be 
the first form of the collection rather than (as Ives believed) the 
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35-p. pamphlet in wrappers, containing only Neill’s address and 
Holmes’ poem. The 35-p. pamphlet differs from the larger collec- 
tion in the following particulars (pagination of the pamphlet) : 


It has a different title-page, reproduced on the front wrapper. 

It has a re-set half-title for Holmes’ poem. 

It omits the comma at the end of p. 30, line 13. 

The tenth line on p. 31 is indented as it should be. 

The reading is “‘stanch” in the seventeenth line (v. Holmes’ cor- 
rection in the preceding item). 

Both commas are omitted in the twentieth line on p. 31. 


There is no comma after line 19, p. 33. 


On p. 34, the spacing is between lines 2 and 3, not between 6 and 
7; there is no comma after “‘set’’ in line 3. 


Asrraza: The Balance of Illusions. Original yellow 
boards. Boston, 1850. 


The Wakeman copy, with the advertisements dated October, 
1850. 

Inserted, the following a.L.s., 1-p., to Ticknor, Reed & Fields, who 
published the poem, dated Sept. 3, 1850, from Pittsfield: 


“T have just put my Poem into the hands of the Express man, 
and a line with it requesting you put it to press immediately. The 
New Haven people will want a certain number of copies. ... 


“T shall want to see every proof and every revise. .. I will find a 
name for the poem, ask Mr. Fields what he thinks of this [can- 
celled out] I have struck it out [cancelled out]-—or something of the 
sort—but I will send half a dozen. I will send more titles tomorrow.” 


mY 


JUnfortunately, the first “strike-out” is—“Astraea” ! 


Same. Original rough cloth. Boston, 1850. 


Less common than the copies in boards. There are no bibliograph- 
ical differences. 


Holmes’ caution in the previous letter was amply justified, as is 
shown by the enclosed 2-p. a.Ls., dated Sept. 26, 1850, also from 
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Pittsheld. The addressee is not given, but must have been Ticknor 
or Fields. 


“T return the revzse, and I hope you will have the kindness to look 
it over yourself, as the compositor does not seem to understand the 
plainest directions. 


“When I marked the beginning of certain lines ‘carry in’ I did 
not suppose he would think it necessary to put in a blank line on his 
own account—but I should think he had never been much in the 
habit of setting up verse or he would have known that it is common 
to make a little break in a paragraph by indenting or whatever the 
phrase may be, and have made out what I was at. 


“You will see at once by looking at p. 18 and 19 especially the 
latter what a piece of work was made and fancy my indignation at 
seeing my verse adapted to ‘Old Hundred’ by being cut up into 
long meter stanzas. 

“Do see yourself that I am not made a fool of by such bun- 
gling.... 

“I shall want a lot of these poems—give me as many as you can 
and sell me a lot more as cheap as you can.” 

At the head of the letter: 


“The Pittsfield printers have got hold of the Cemetery Poem 
which is printing and will be out by the time Sir John Franklin is 
back in England.” 


Same. Original cloth (Two copies). Boston, 1850. 


These are later-bound remainders. A rather acute review ac- 
companies these (though with too much restiveness at Holmes’ lack 
of love for New York), from the Duyckincks’ The Literary World, 
New York, October 26, 1850, stitched as issued, being Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw’s copy, with his signature on the front page. 


Tue Beneracrors or THE Mepicat Scuoor or Har- 
vaRD University; with a Biographical Sketch of the late 
Dr. George Parkman. Boston, 1850. 


The only other copies located are Harvard University (presen- 
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tation), Boston Athenaeum (two copies, one a presentation), the 
Library of Congress and private collector. Not in OWH or Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. I insert a letter concerning material 
Holmes wished to show his students, undated but written from 
Montgomery Place, where he lived from 1840 to 1858. 


A Sonc or ’29. Leaflet, 4 pp. (Boston, 1851.) 


This is the famous Class Song, beginning “The summer dawn is 
breaking.” The leaflet, which is the first of a long series Holmes 
printed for the class meetings of the Class of 1829, is dated Jan. 2, 
1851, at the foot. The last annual class meeting and dinner was at- 
tended by four of the five living members, and was held at Holmes’ 
house, on May 31, 1893. (The fifth non-attending gentleman, lame 
Mr. Cunningham of Providence, outlived the other four, Holmes, 
May, Smith, Storrow.) 


The only other copies known rest permanently in the bound vol- 
ume of class records at Harvard, in OWH, and in Holmes’ own 
scrapbook of reviews, etc., of his works, at the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Library at Andover. This copy is from the collection of 
James H. Wilder of the class of ’29. 


With this is the unique (so far as I know) Revere House menu— 
“Dinner for the Class of 1829, at 3% o’clock. Jan. 2, 1851. 24 Gen- 
tlemen,’’ with protecting leaf in “wedding-cake” design. Both leaflet 
and menu are in perfect condition. 


Two characteristic, but not very- relevant, letters of P. K. Foley 
accompany this. 


Poems. New and enlarged edition. Frontispiece portrait. 

Boston, 1851. 

The first Holmes book containing his portrait, engraved by J. 

Andrews and Halpin. Ives’ statement that the Poems of 1850 con- 

tains the portrait is incorrect; in the only copy of that book I ever 
saw with the portrait, it was a later insert and not part of the book. 


Presented. “For Miss Mitford with Dr. Holmes’s best respects. 
Boston, Jan. 8th, 1851.” Miss Mitford’s assiduity in introducing 
Holmes’ poems to England is well known. 
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[“Own tHE User or Direct Licut 1n Microscopic Re- 
SEARCHES.” | Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts 8 Sciences. Vol. II, May, 1848-May, 1852. 
Boston and Cambridge, 1852. 
Contains, at pp. 326-332, Holmes’ paper presented at the meeting 
of May 4, 1852, “On the Use of Direct Light in Microscopic Re- 
searches,’ here first printed. It was never collected. Signature of 
Governor Geo. S. Boutwell on end-paper. 


THE Porticar Works or OLIveR WENDELL HouMEs. 
First English Edition [sé¢]. 16mo. London, 1852. 


Not the first English collection of his poems, as stated on the 
title, having been preceded by the 1846 collection. The book contains 
the first printing of “To an English Friend,” and “The Plough- 
man, and the first printing in a collection of the “Pittsfield Ceme- 
tery” poem. First issue, with imprint of Savill and Edwards on 
verso of title. 


[Boston |] Dairy Eventne Travexcer. April 11, 18, 20, 
23, 1853. Folio. Boston, 1853. 


In 1853 Holmes gave at the Lowell Institute in Boston a series of 
twelve lectures on the English poets of the nineteenth century, as 
described in Morse, Vol. I, p. 190. So far as is known, they were 
not given from manuscript, nor was the matter contained therein 
ever printed, except as the original poems concluding five of the 
twelve lectures (with no hint of any more) were printed as “Vi- 
gnettes” in Songs in Many Keys. Reports of the lectures can be 
found only in the Boston newspapers. See Samuel I. Hayakawa, 
“Holmes’s Lowell Institute Lectures,” American Literature, Nov., 
1936 (presentation copy of the off-print with these). 


Three of these four newspapers, containing accounts of Lec- 
tures VI, VIII, IX and X, came to me as wrappings (!!) on a 
shipment of books from P. K. Foley; and a hurried letter to him 
resulted in a fourth, which, with his usual generosity, he presented 
to me. ; 

The lectures preserved thus fragmentarily are on Keats, “who, 
had he lived might have been a second Spencer,” Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Browning, and the religious poets. 
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A fifth—Lecture V—of April 5, 1853, is represented by a clipping 
of the Traveller report. The subject is Southey and Landor. The 
accounts indicate that each lecture, and not five only, concluded 
with an original poem (and see the a.l.s. next quoted, proving this). 
The other poems have vanished. 


Thirty years later a similar course was given by Edmund Gosse, 
and published. Holmes’ comparison of the two appears in the in- 
serted a.l.s. to Gosse, 4 pp., October 29, 1885, written on receipt of 
Gosse’s volume. 


«I myself have been a reasonably popular Lecturer in my 
time. I delivered a course on the English poets of the present cen- 
tury before the Lowell Institute some thirty years ago, which were 
so well received that I had to deliver them over again, and had 
crowded houses each time. But what were they? Written in haste— 
going from hand to mouth,—say rather from hasty thought to hur- 
ried page and then to immediate delivery. They were the skimming 
of my instinctive judgments—nothing more—no scholarship, no long 
maturing thought, but after all I suspect they had the cream of 
what I might have to say if I had taken more time about them, and 
the poems which I read at the close of each lecture added much to 
their popularity. ... 

“When I contrast these old lectures of mine,—allowing them all 
the credit they deserve, for they were certainly very popular,— 
with these scholarly, orderly, well matured critical essays of yours, 
I am thankful that I never thought of printing them... . I am not 
in the habit of repining or of undervaluing my own pleasant gifts, 
but the effect of these lectures of yours on one is like that of throw- 
ing the window open on one who has been breathing the air of a nar- 
row apartment over and over again. As my time for quitting work 
draws near I feel as I can imagine an artist in mosaic would feel, 
knowing he was soon to be called away, and that he must huddle his 
fragments into a bag after fitting only half a dozen pieces together 
and trust to the future for completing his pictured tablet... .” 


RESPONSE OF OLIVER WENDELL Hoimgs, M.D. to the Fol- 
lowing Toast—American Medical Association .. . New 
York...on the sth of May, 1853. Broadside, 1234x734. 

New York (1853). 


Twelve 8-line stanzas, within a border of printers’ ornaments. A 
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scarce piece, sold only at the Wakeman and Wallace sales, and in 
1946. When collected in 1860, in Songs in Many Keys, Holmes 
changed two lines in the ninth stanza and four in the tenth. 


[““A Porm ror THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MEDI- 
cat AssociaTion.” | The Virginia Medical and Surgical 
Journal, No. V, Aug., 1853. Richmond, 1853. 


This carries at pp. 422 ff. Holmes’ response to a toast at the Amer- 
ican Medical Association meeting in New York on May 5, 1853, 
twelve 8-line stanzas, its first printing other than the contemporary 
broadside of which seven copies are located by me, none in pri- 
vate hands, or Harvard. Holmes collected this, under the title “A 
Poem for the Meeting of the American Medical Association” in 
Songs in Many Keys, 1862, and thereafter. 


I enclose a.l.s. (clearly to Ticknor and Fields, intermediate be- 
tween my two Astraea letters), Sept. 23, 1850, 2 pp., declining their 
request for anew volume: 


“*,.. As to the volume I am afraid I have not enough to make one 
up yet. These are all I think of [poems listed vertically in original]. 
Astraea, Cemetery Poems (120 lines A. I.) Ploughman, Female 
Seminary, A copy of verses to somebody abroad, A Medical Poem 
which I shewed you (A second which I don’t really think will just 
do.) A couple that might be written perhaps, on purpose. 


“This could be rather a lean bill of fare I am afraid—I don’t be- 
lieve you would squeeze out a hundred pages from the whole. .. .” 


[ “Tur Otp Man Dreams.” ] Proof-sheet. Boston, 1854. 


Poems of eleven stanzas, beginning “O! for one hour of youth- 
ful joy!,” with O. W. H. printed at the foot and, added in pencil, 
the date, Nov. 23, 1854, which was the date of the class of 1829 din- 
ner. Though it ts printed on very fine paper it is clearly a proof for 
the 1859 edition of Songs @ Poems. It is not a final proof either, all 
changes having been made intermediately. There are eight pencil 
corrections in the text. (The second 1829 leaflet, “An Impromptu,” 
with sub-title “For the Class Meeting, Nov. 29, 1853,” signed 
O. W. H.., exists in a single copy in the Class Records.) According 
to T. F. Currier this is just a cut-out page of the 1854 Songs & 
Poems. | : 
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With it is the menu of the dinner at the Revere House on Nov. 23, 
1854, with border lithographed in colors. 


The text of the leaflet is of course in the early form, as noted by 
Ives from the manuscript copy in the Class Records. When printed 
in the Atlantic in Jan., 1858 (in that month’s instalment of the 
Autocrat), two stanzas were greatly changed, as were some words. 


Also preserved by Wilder. 


Sonos or THE Crass or MDCCCXXIX. (Printed for the 
use of the Class only. ) Boston, 1854. 


The Wakeman sale included the only copy then known, now in 
the Huntington Library. At least seven other copies have since 
been discovered, only one of which is privately owned. This copy 
was formerly owned by James H. Wilder, Harvard ’29. 


The contents contain only five poems, three by Holmes and two 
by S. F. Smith. Holmes’ “A Song of ’29” had been printed before 
in the leaflet of which I own one of three copies. One of the two 
Smith poems is “My Country, ’tis of thee”; of the other, “A Song 
of ‘Lang Syne,’ ” there is laid in a leaflet printing, of which I have 
never seen another copy. 


[ “Ir scHOOLBOY MEMORY DOES NOT SERVE ME WRONG.” | 
The Examiner, Norwich, Conn., Friday, May 25, 1855. 
Folio. Norwich, 1855. 

This newspaper, 85 years old, buries on its second page a letter 
and 12-line poem beginning, “If schoolboy memory does not serve 
me wrong,’ written for the meeting of the Connecticut Medical So- 
ciety at Norwich on May 10, 1855, not elsewhere printed or col- 
lected. Hitherto unknown. 


[ “Asie, Houimes.” | Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
by Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck. Frontispiece. 2 
Vols. New York, 1855. 

The life of Abiel Holmes (Holmes’ father) at Vol. I, pp. 12- 
$13, 1s by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and is not printed elsewhere. In- 


serted in Vol. I, a.l.s., 2 pp., June 4 (1837), to Rev. Dr. Jenks, of 
Cambridge, reading: 
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“My father, the Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge, expired this 
morning after an illness of some months which terminated in a 
paralytic affection. It is the desire of my mother and of the family 
that you should officiate at the funeral & if you would have the 
kindness to perform this last office for an old friend we should all be 
gratified. The funeral will be from our house, and either on Tues- 
day or Wednesday.” 


"Inserted in Vol. II the following a.l.s. to Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, dated July 18, 1888: 


“TI am delighted with your project and must hope that I shall live 
long enough to see the series completed. I have always been very 
grateful to the Duyckincks for their ‘Cyclopedia,’ which was most 
useful and acceptable in its day, but which must yield its place as a 
compendium of our National Literature to your larger, and I feel 
sure that it must [be a] more critical and authoritative, work. ... 
The only trouble you will have will be modesty about inserting too 
many of your own poems and essays. Don’t be afraid,—they will 
take the places of other productions which would not be half as 
good.” 


With this is the very critical pamphlet review of the Cyclopedia 
from The New York Herald of Feb. 13, 1856. 


[‘“‘A Viston or THE Housatonic.” | The Knickerbocker 
Gallery: A Testimonial to the Editor of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine from its Contributors. With forty-eight por- 
traits on steel.... Frontispiece and engravings. 


New York, 1855 (1854). 

Contains first printing of “A Vision of the Housatonic,” first 

collected in Songsin Many Keys, in 1862, and an excellent engrav- 

ing of Holmes. Also the first printing of Longfellow’s “The Em- 

peror’s Bird’s Nest,” with a very fine engraving, and of Lowell's 
‘““Masaccio. Brancacci Chapel, Florence.” 


This book was printed to raise funds to build a house for Lewis 
G. Clark, for many years the editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
whose portrait appears as a frontispiece. The house, in the “best” 
style of the fifties, appears on the engraved title-page and is stamped 
in gilt on the front cover. The differing publisher’s bindings of this 
book are legion. 
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PUERPERAL FEVER, AS A PRIVATE PESTILENCE. 


Boston, 1855. 


Faintly inscribed in the upper right corner to the famous Boston 
doctor, Morrill Wyman—‘“Professor M. Wyman with the regards 
of O. W. Holmes.” Reprints the excessively scarce 1843 pamphlet, 
to which is here added 24 pages of new matter by way of introduc- 
tion. One of the scarce Holmes pamphlets. The revised essay was 
printed in Medical Essays in 1883. 

Also Vol. I, No. 3, of Medical Classics, Baltimore, Nov., 1936, 
which reprints both the 1843 and 1855 essays, and has Holmes bib- 
liographical material. 


Oration DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEw ENGLanp Socie- 
ry, in the City of New York... December 22, 1855. 
(New York, 1856.) 


Wakeman had no copy. 


SeMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE NEw ENGLAND 
Society IN THE Crty or New York, December 22, 1855. 


New York, 1856. 


Contains the “Oration,” an impromptu response by Holmes at 
pp. 82-3, the first printing of his poem “New England we love thee ; 
no time can erase” at pp. 83-4, and of a punning couplet at p. 85. 
A contemporary newspaper clipping of the poem is laid in. In- 
serted opposite the poem, a slip, signed in full Dec. 29th, 1882, sent 
“with Christmas good wishes,” quoting the first four lines of the 
poem. 


[“Eacu Heart was its own Secret.” ] The Mercantile 
Library Reporter, Volume Second, Number Two. Jan., 
1856. Boston, 1856. 


Contains, at pp. 38-40, an account of the delivery by Holmes be- 
fore the Mercantile Library Association, on Nov. 14, 1855, of his 
long poem, “Each Heart has its own Secret,” with extracts there- 
from—about 160 lines. Holmes had printed a private copy of this 
poem, as frequently with poems he was to read, which he gave to 
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James T. Fields, and is now in the Huntington Library, as is a small 
portion of a second copy. A duplicate of the first is in OWH. With 
this exception, the whole poem has never been printed; seven poems 
were carved therefrom and first printed in Songs in Many Keys, in 
1862, and much contained in the Reporter was never reprinted. See 
Ives, pp. 20-24. (Ives has the wrong date, Nov. 15. He copies from 
the Reporter's “Wednesday, November 15th.” Wednesday was the 
14th, the correct date. See ad on last page of the Reporter, the Bos- 
ton newspapers of the 15th, and the letter below.) So far as I know, 
never collected hitherto. A view of the interior of the library is in- 
serted. 


Also inserted, a.l.s., 1 p., October 22, 1855. 


“If you do not care to pay me for repeating a Poem I will deliver 
a Lecture called Crittzcs and Criticism. If you wish me to repeat the 
Poem to be delivered on the 14th of November before the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association, I shall expect fifty dollars.” 


[“WHEN LIFE HATH RUN ITS LARGEST ROUND.” | The 
Seventy-fourth Anniversary of the Birth-Day of Daniel 
Webster... January 18, 1856. Boston, 1856. 


Holmes’ poem for the occasion, here first printed, appears at pp. 
49-51. Inserted, beautifully written autograph transcript signed 
“Oliver Wendell Holmes, 296 Beacon Street, Boston, April 3d, 
1882,” of five of the last six stanzas of the poem, with its title. 


SPEECHES OF... [others] O. W. Hotes [and others].... 
AT THE ANNUAL DINNER oF THE Mass. Mepicat So- 
ciety, Boston, May, 1856. Boston, 1856. 


With presentation inscription from Dr. John Homans, one of the 
six speakers. Inserted, l.s. to Simon Cameron of Lincoln’s cabinet, 
2 pp., dated May 16, 1861, recommending a medical man, with the 
following unusual signature, of which I have only one other in- 
stance, “Oliver Wendell Holmes M.D.,” with the words below (in 
the amanuensis’ hand) “Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
the Medical School of Harvard University.” 
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A.1.s., 3 pp. Boston, May 31, 1856 [to Thos. F. Plunk- 
ett]. 

In the body of the letter Holmes draws an “attempt at a plan” 
of Canoe Place, where he lived from 1849 through 1855 in Pitts- 
field. 


“Vou see the farm is in three lots. A, between Lenox Road and 
river; B between river and New Lenox road, and C, the West lot. 
A, which has al] the buildings, a and b, my house and stable, c and d 
the farm house and stable, contains 66 acres... . B contains 170 
acres, of which 105 are heavily wooded. C contains 46 acres.” 


He then offers, with details, A, with house furnished, at $10,000, 
C for $1,000 and B for $9,000, at which the wood had been ap- 
praised and concludes : 


“Circumstances oblige me to relinquish this place, but I do not 
know a healthier, more cheerful and agreeable residence anywhere, 
and it has one great advantage over some other fine places in the 
neighborhood, that it is reached by one of the best and pleasantest 
roads that lead from the more thickly settled streets of the village.” 


Plunkett bought it all, and still owned it in 1901. 


Tipped onto the blank page is a long, closely written ac- 
count by “H. K. C.,” dated Cleveland, O., March 28, 1901, of the 
original acquisition of a large tract of land from the Indians by a 
syndicate, of which Col. Jacob Wendell was one, and the descent of 
this property to Holmes in the fourth generation. He had the origi- 
nal Indian deed in the hall of his house. 


[“Ope.”] Celebration of the ragth Anniversary of the 
Birth-Day of Washington, by the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation. February 22, 1856. Leaflet, 4 pp. 
(Boston) 1856. 
Holmes’ “Ode,” a poem of six 8-line stanzas, appears on pp. 2 
and 3 of the leaflet. Collected in Songs tn Many Keys in 1862. The 
only other copies known are Wakeman’s, now in the Huntington 
Library, and P. D. Howe’s. 
With this is the original MS as sent to the Society (see accom- 
panying a.l.s.), unsigned,.but headed “Ode for Washington’s Birth- 
day Feb. 224, 1856 by Oliver Wendell Holmes.” The MS, of course, 
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is in the form printed in the leaflet ; when collected, Holmes changed 
an entire line, also one word and some punctuation. 


Also the following a.l.s.,2 pp., Feb. 13th, 1856. 


“My Ode has been finished some time and in Mr. Perkins’ hands, 
who has composed the music for it and had it rehearsed. I supposed 
it was to be printed, as is commonly done, and distributed to the 
audience or placed in the seats. If this is to be done, it should be done 
very soon, and I wait your pleasure in the matter. I think they com- 
monly print on a sheet about the size of this, in some such way as 
your announcement runs in the paper—thus 


Exercises for the celebration etc. 


Prayer by Rev 

Ode by OWH 
fly 
sky 
love 
dove 

Oration by Hon 


Yours very truly” 


A most interesting document, as showing how Holmes saw that 
his wares were printed as he wished them to be printed—of which 
there is much in this collection, later. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF 
... Printine [In] New Hampsuire... Oct. 6, 1856. 

Portsmouth, 1857. 

Here because it includes at pp. 54-5 a fair letter from Holmes 

dated Sept. 30, 1856. More interestingly, there is pasted to the title- 

page what I take to be a facsimile of the first New Hampshire print- 
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ing, the New Hampshire Gazette of Oct. 7, 17 56—the measurements 
being slightly shorter than as stated in the principal address. 


Uncouiectep Reviews sy Hormss, from The Atlantic 
Monthly, Eleven Numbers. Boston, 1857-1875. 

These reviews, some of them quite extensive, were never col- 
lected or reprinted (except in one instance noted below) and can 
only be obtained in this form. The eleven numbers, and the books 
reviewed therein, are as follows: 

Dec., 1857, Homeopathic Domestic Physician, reprinted in 

Currents and Counter-Currents of Medtcal Sct- 
ence, 1861 

Jan., 1858, Agassiz’s Natural History 

Feb., 1858, Parthenta: or the Last Days of Paganism 

Aug., 1858, Dr. Asa Gray’s Botanical Series 

Nov., 1858, Brief Expositions of Rational Medicine (no cover) 

May, 1859, Mothers and Infants, Nurses and Nursing 

Sept., 1859, Love 

Mar., 1860, The Undergraduate 

July, 1871, The Life of Major John André 

Dec., 1873, Recent Literature: Sex in Education 

Sept., 1875, Exotics 

With this is original manuscript page, 934 x 75%, of part of the 
review of Love in the Sept., 1859, issue. Endorsed in Lowell’s hand 
“Autograph of O. W. Holmes (Review of Michelet’s ‘L’Amour’) 
J.R.L.” The MS, about 175 words, is exceedingly interesting. The 
first half corresponds with the section beginning at p. 392, col. 1, 
line 5, but the remainder does not appear in the review at all. Bearing 
in mind the sensibilities of 1859, this was a pretty hard review to do 
and Lowell evidently persuaded Holmes to tone it down, omitting 
such a sentence as (here in MS): “Mr. Michelet believes that as 
woman is very weak man should be very merciful.” 


Uncoutectep Essays spy Houmes, from The Atlantic 
Monthly, Twelve Numbers. Boston, 1858-1888. 


None of these essays was ever repeated in book form, except as 
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stated below, and the essays can be found only in these magazines. 
(The original MSS of the first and third essays are in the Hunt- 
ington Library.) They are as follows: 


Dec., 1858, “The Autocrat Gives a Breakfast to the Public” 
Oct., 1861, “The Wormwood Cordial of History” 

Jan., 1864, “The Minister Plenipotentiary” (Beecher) 

Apr., 1864, “Our Progressive Independence” 

July, 1864, “Hawthorne.” (Pirated by Hotten in England as 


the introduction to Hawthorne’s Panste.) 


May, 1865, “Our Battle-Laureate” (H. H. Brownell; also in 
separate pamphlet) 


Nov., 1874, “Professor Jeffries Wyman. A Memorial Outline” 
Jan., 1875, “The Americanized European” 

Jan., 1883, “An After-Breakfast Talk” 

Apr., 1883, “Pillow-Smoothing Authors” 

June, 1884, ““Thomas-Gold Appleton” 

Jan., 1888, After “Our Hundred Days” 


[‘“Mare Rusrvum.’’] Proof-sheet. (Boston, 1858. ) 


There is only a MS in the Harvard Class records. As with my 
1854 proof-sheet, it is corrected, with 12 corrections in the seven 
stanzas. It is numbered “8” at the top. There is no title (“Mare 
Rubrum” first appeared under that title in the Ad/antzc for March, 
1858, in the current number of the Autocrat) ; at the foot appear 
Holmes’ initials and the printed date, Jan. 14, 1858, the date of the 
Class of 1829 dinner. There are two changes in the Autocrat ver- 
sion, one of which corresponds with a correction here. This is an 
early proof for the 1859 Songs and Poems. There are intermediate 
changes. The evidence is overwhelming. 


Again the printed menu for the class dinner of that date accom- 
panies the item, 4 pp., scalloped edges, the menu on p. 3, and the first 
page with crude lithograph. Also from the Wilder gathering of 
1829 material. 
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VaALEDICTORY ADDRESS... TO THE MEDICAL GRADUATES 
or Harvarp Unrversity, ... MarcH 10, 1858. 
Boston, 1858. 


Inscribed on cover, in pencil, “Dr. H. A. Martin from O. W. H.” 
Collected in Currents and Counter-Currents.. 


[To Cuartes MacKay on wis Departure For Ev- 
RoPE.”| The Illustrated London News, June 12, 1858. 
Folio. London, 1858. 


First printing anywhere, except in the Boston Transcript of May 
20, of Holmes’ “To Charles MacKay on his Departure for Eu- 
rope.” Here, the first two lines of the fourth stanza differ from the 
Atlantic printing later in the same year, and from the collected 
printing in 1863 in Songs in Many Keys. 


(“Les Bonémizns.”] The Knickerbocker. July, 1858. 
New York, 1858. 


At pp. 36-37 appears a poem by Holmes in sixteen stanzas, “Les 
Bohémiens, from the French of Beranger,” ina difficult metre, prob- 
ably taken from the original. Not in Ives, not hitherto discovered, 
and one of Holmes’ very few metrical translations. 


It is of interest that pp. 100-102 discuss the June number of the 
Autocrat in the Atlantic, without any hint that Holmes is the author. 


(“Tue Curer Env or Man.” | Cambridge Chronicle, De- 
cember 4, 1858. Folio. Cambridge, 1858. 


Page 2 contains an account of Holmes’ lecture on “The Chief 
End of Man,” found only in newspapers, delivered in Cambridge 
on December 2, in which he tells the story upon which his famous 
poem “Avis” is founded. The poem is also reprinted on p. 4. 


With this, the list of lecturers, 1 p., of the Irving Literary Asso- 
ciation, with Holmes’ name—the prospectus of the course of lec- 
tures of which this is one. Among the other lecturers were Bayard 
Taylor, George William Curtis, Thomas Starr King, Wendell 
Phillips, John G. Saxe, and B. P. Shillaber—fast company. Tickets 
for the course cost only $1.00! 
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[““Tue CoamBerepD Navtitvus.” | Report of the Twenty- 
Fourth National Anti-Slavery Festival. 16mo. 
Boston, 1858. 


The inside of the back cover contains the first printing in any 
book or pamphlet of “The Chambered Nautilus,” which first ap- 
peared in the Atlaniic for February, 1858, and was reprinted in the 
Autocrat in November of that year. This pamphlet was printed 
in February, 1858, eight months in advance of the Autocrat book 
printing. The Atlantic articles being then unsigned, these pub- 
lishers did not know the author, and so left the poem anonymous! 


Not known to Wakeman or the other great collectors, and not in 
Foley or Ives. There is a second copy in the Aldis collection at Yale; 
and I know of four others. 


Inserted, autograph transcript of the famous concluding stanza 
of the poem, signed “Oliver Wendell Holmes Boston December 
29th 1865.” I also insert a MS translation of the entire poem into 
Latin verse, by Epes Sargent Dixwell, father of Justice Holmes’ 
wife, with his a.l.s., October 27 (1879), sending this to Holmes, and 
the addressed envelope. 


This was subsequently reprinted by Dixwell in an 8-p. unpaged 
pamphlet (copies Harvard and American Antiquarian Society), of 
which p. [1] is entitled “Nautilus,” two stanzas of the English 
poem appear on pp. [2] and [4] and one on [6], with the corre- 
sponding Latin on pp. [3] [5] and [7], and p. [8] blank. At the 
foot of p. [7] is printed “E.S.D. 29 Aug. 1879.” The final printed 
form of the Latin varies somewhat from my MS. 


“Tue CHAMBERED Navtizus.”’ Manuscript, one folio 
page. 

Titled, with date “January 1858” at the foot, and then signed in 
full, with date “Boston, March 23d 1882.” 


All five stanzas of the famous poem. While Holmes frequently 
copied out the fifth stanza for his importuners, complete transcripts 
(this one being written with unusual care) are very scarce. 
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[Tue AvuTocRAT OF THE BreaKFast-TaBie.| The At- 
lantic Monthly, Nov., 1857—Oct., 1858. Twelve Numbers. 
Boston, 1857-58. 


The original issues and form of the Autocrat. With these, as men- 
tioning the motto in the July number and the poem “Musa” in the 
August number, a long chatty 4-p. letter to A. 5. Cozzens, dated 
July 11, 1858, referring to Cozzens’ illness, Holmes’ new house, the 
view therefrom across the Charles to Cambridge, with puns and 
references to the Saturday Club, and saying: 


‘The last word I had from you, direct, was Just as you were 
leaving New York with our July number in your hand. I hope you 
did not find yourself worse, or bring on a relapse in consequence of 
reading it, or whatever in it you may have read... . I am afraid the 
August no. of the Autocrat will show symptoms of the perturba- 
tions I have been going through. Still, there is a poem at the end of 
it I am not ashamed of. On the other hand the last number (July) 
was a pet one and is with me, as you may see by my Spanish mot- 
COsoe0" 
These magazines also contain the first printings of five poems by 
Longfellow, five by Whittier, at least five contributions by Emer- 
son, including “Brahma” (Nov., 1857). There are also, of course, 
four long reviews by Holmes, never collected by him, in this collec- 
tion gathered and described with the other Holmes Atlantic reviews. 


Inserted in the number for Nov., 1857, the latest letter but one of 
Holmes that I own, and wholly in his hand (very shaky), 4 pp., 
Sept. 5, 1894, signed in full, being a letter of condolence to Mrs. 
F. H. Underwood. It contains this reference: 


“ ., Mr. Underwood must have told you the story of the origin 
of the ‘Atlantic Monthly.’ That publication brought me into best 
relations with him and gave me the opportunity of knowing how 
much his labors contributed to the success of the magazine. ... 


“I have been very ill during the past six months, and am still 
somewhat languid and find writing very tiresome. My secretary has 
left me for a while and I do my best, but I question whether my 
handwriting does not betray me as a slow convalescent. But [ am 
sure these ill-written pages will convey to you the sincere feeling 
with which I offer you my sorrowing regards in your time of 
trials <i. 
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VaRIANT Issues AND BINDINGS OF THE 1858 AvuTOcRAT. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-T able is so frequently tampered 
with that it seems well to add this prefatory note to this collection. 
The note does not discuss large paper Autocrats, since it is now defi- 
nitely established, by type tests and otherwise (Curle, p. 29), that 
large paper copies were printed and issued to the public subsequent 
to the copies in the familiar format. 


Bindings. The first binding, excessively scarce (I know of but 
three copies outside of this collection that have not been tampered 
with), has five rings on the spine, the fifth ring being above the 
title of the book. All s-ring copies are of course first issues ; all other 
first issues are in the 4-ring binding. A few of the earliest second 
issues have the 4-ring binding ; the majority are slightly taller, and 
have no rings on the spine. 


Issues. The first issue has an engraved title-page ; the second has 
not. The engraving should be on the recto of the leaf ; where it is 
on the verso, it has been inserted from another copy, and turned 
around in the process. 


End-papers. In the first issue, the front end-papers are headed 
“Works of Permanent Value”; the rear end-papers “Poetry and 
Drama” and “School Books.” Very rarely the rear end-papers are in 
front and vice versa, but this is without bibliographical significance. 
In the second issue with rings, both rear end-papers are changed to 
“Miscellaneous” (but v. the end-paper “freaks” in this collection). 
The taller second issues have plain blue end-papers. 


Advertising Leaf. The first issue never has an advertising leaf 
at the end of the index; the second issue always has it. 


Textual Changes. In all first-issue copies, and some second-issue 
copies with rings, there is a period after “Company” on the title- 
page; in all other copies there is no period. There are no textual 
changes whatever in the book from start to finish, even in the large 
paper. There is, however, progressive type-deterioration, in tens of 
instances, and some wiping-off of the plates to give the appearance 
of type improvement. The most significant details are these: 


p- 3, the headline is perfect in all ring bindings, and broken 
thereafter. 

p. 95, last line—the dash is perfect in all first issues, and is 
broken thereafter. 
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p. 161, lines 19-21—a portion is obscured in all ring bindings ; 
thereafter it was wiped off, and the text 1s clear. 

p. 313, line 13—the “n” in “hand” is slightly defective in the first 
issues, and then immediately breaks down. 

p. 342, last line—should the “w” of “way” be defective or per- 
fect? This is the puzzle of the book. It is defective in 
six significant copies: the §-star binding in bright 
green, the s-star binding in tan (my quotations collec- 
tion), the 4-star binding which Holmes gave his mother 
(296 Beacon Street, undated), the bright blue binding, 
the first with second ends and the first with yellow ends. 
It is perfect in ten significant copies—all second issues 
with ring bindings (3) or plain bindings (2), and all 
large paper copies (5). It is, however, also perfect in 
my red copy with earliest date known, my fine tan first 
issue, and a light green first issue (Paul S. Seybolt). 
The weight of evidence seems to be that it should be 
broken. 


[Carroll Wilson intended to review the above conclusions in 
light of T. F. Currier’s article, in the Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, Number Three, 1944. Eds.] 


With this preamble, the copies here catalogued may be described 
as follows: 


Tue Autocrat oF THE BREAKFasT-L[aBxe. Illustrated. 
First binding, first issue, original bright green cloth. 
Boston, 1858. 


Only two other copies are known to me in this color. 


Inserted, contemporary clippings from the Boston Transcript 
of Album Verses, under the title “Stars and Flowers,” and ‘The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece.” As bearing on the latter there is also in- 
serted an a.l.s of Mr. Justice Holmes, Jan. 31, 1930, reading: 


“T do not remember ever having heard a hint from my father that 
he intended any ‘satire on the Puritan State Structure’ or anything 
more than the intellectual amusement of the hypothesis in the One 
Hoss Shay. I rather suspect that the teachers to whom you refer are 
finding imaginary depths—although I cannot, say what analogies 
may have suggested themselves to a mind pretty quick to see them. 
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I certainly do not believe that his supposed satire was the original 
notion of the poem.” 


No presentation copy is known to me of the 1858 Autocrat on 
ordinary paper, except a single copy at 296 Beacon Street, presented 
by Holmes to his mother, undated. 


SAME. First issue, second binding, original blue cloth. 
Boston, 1858. 
Any first issue of the Autocraz in other than the well-known tan 
is a rarity; the order of scarcity, after the bright green and bright 
red copies, seems to be (as to which any dealer’s experience is worth 
more than mine) black, blue, olive-green and tan. 


- Inserted, 4-p. a.l.s. to F. S. Cozzens, dated Sept. 6, 1858, sympa- 
thizing with him in his illness, referring to his embassy to England, 
telling him to “Be sure to find out Motley and when you see him 
give my best love to him,” and concluding: 


“I ought not to say a word about my own affairs and yet I must 
just mention that the Autocrat will be out ina volume by and by and 
that this next number winds up. Very glad you liked your ride in 
the one hoss shay.” 


SAME. First issue, second binding, original tan cloth. 
Boston, 1858. 


Inserted, MS of the last four lines of “The Voiceless” (p. 355), 
signed “Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston Dec. 18th 1879.” 


SamME. Two copies in the second binding, as described be- 
low. Boston, 1858. 


The first, in tan, is a first issue, with all typographical points, 
but with the second end-papers. The second, also in tan, is a second 
issue, with most of the typographical errors of that issue, but with 
some first issue points, but with correct (i.e., first issue) end-papers. 
This has the very early date Nov. 19, 1858, on the first blank end- 
paper. 

Inserted in the first, at p. 72, opposite Holmes’ reference to chess- 
players, leaflet of the Boston Chess Club, dated May 26, 1859 (re- 
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paired in folds), announcing the reception to Morphy on May 29, 
his exhibition of simultaneous play on May 30, and the dinner in 
his honor at the Revere House on May 31, at which “Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes will preside.” (Holmes’ speech at this dinner, 


never collected, was much criticized. ) 


Inserted in the second, at p. 261, opposite the sixth stanza of “A 
Good Time Going!” a newspaper clipping of the stanza pasted to 
one of Holmes’ letter-sheets. In pencil he has corrected one word in 
the stanza, and written 28 words thereunder. 


Same. Five copies, four in the second binding and one in 
the third, as described below. Boston, 1858. 


The first, in tan, is a copy of the first issue, but has original plain 
yellow end-papers. The front end-paper carries the signature of 
the original owner, from whom I obtained it. The second, in tan, is 
a copy of the second issue, with all its typographical errors, and 
also with original yellow end-papers. The third is an ordinary sec- 
ond in ring binding. The fourth is an olive-green cloth, in plain 
binding, with date Christmas, 1858, on the end-paper, and the fifth 
in black cloth, with ring binding. 


Same. First issue, second binding. Original purple cloth. 
Boston, 1858. 
To date the only copy discovered in purple cloth. 


Same. 8vo. Original tan cloth. 
London, Sampson Low, Son & Co., 1858. 


This is the rarest form of the Autocrat, being the only copy I 
have ever seen, in spite of a considerable search. It consists of the 
American sheets, in the typographical form of the second issue with 
plain binding, but without an engraved title, and with a cancel 
printed title. With Sampson Low’s 12-p. catalogue, dated Novem- 
ber, 1858, at the end, and with the original English binder’s ticket. 
Terra cotta end-papers. Not in Ives. 


The so-called English first editions are dated 1859, by another 
publisher, and are wholly reset. 
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Same. First issue, second binding. Original tan cloth. 
Boston and London, 1858. 
The excessively rare (three copies noted by me) first edition for 
England, first issue throughout, with American sheets, end-papers 
and binding, but with title-page all in black, and with the addi- 
tional Sampson, Low & Co. imprint. Inserted, nicely written-out 
first stanza of “The Old Man Dreams,” signed in full, Aug. 25, 
1885. 


SAME. Original wrappers, lettered in pen on spine. Large 
paper. Boston, 1859 (1858). 
The only copy known in wrappers, the sheets being 74, to 3% in. 
taller than the ordinary copies, and the edges without gilt. Ap- 
parently an advance copy as is borne out by the very early pencil 
date on the half-title, Nov. 19, 1858, only two days later than the 
earliest date known on small paper copies. With illustrations. 


The book is defective, lacking two leaves of the index (pp. 369- 
72), and one signature (pp. 343-50) of the text. 


SAME. Illustrated. Original rust cloth. Large paper. 
Boston, 1859 (1858). 
The blind-stamping on the binding is entirely different from the 
ordinary copies, and the spine is stamped ‘“‘Autocrat/ [rule] /Holmes 
/Boston,”’ the word “Holmes” being crudely handstamped, and not 
from a brass. A unique trial binding. 


Same. [Without illustrations.| Original brown cloth. 
Large paper. Boston, 1859 (1858). 


First binding, with “Boston” imprint at base of spine. (Copies 
with Ticknor imprint post-date Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s failure 
in the fall of 1859.) Inscribed on fly-leaf by Holmes to his class- 
mate: “Mr. Pelham Curtis, from O. W. Holmes,” with another in- 
scription signed by Curtis. There are notes on pp. 44 and 143 identi- 
fying persons there alluded to (the persons not being mentioned in 
the index), which may be in Holmes’ handwriting, though this is 
doubtful. The entry at p. 143 is particularly interesting, as identi- 
fying the author of a now well-known saying. At p. 110, opposite 
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“The Chambered Nautilus,” appears this not too novel note: 
“Holmes told me today he thought this the best poem he ever wrote. 
H. P. C. Nov. 15, 1859.” 


At the class meeting on January 6, 1859, Holmes brought with 
him a clothesbasket full of large paper Awtocrats, one for each 
classmate. The records of the class show the enthusiasm with which 
the gift was received—and the immediate demand that Holmes in- 
scribe them, which he did then and there. Holmes afterwards sent 
copies to the absent members. Curtis was present at the meeting. 


Same. Illustrated. Original brown cloth. Large paper. 
Boston, 1859 (1858). 
The issue with illustrations, less common than those without il- 
lustrations. Also in the first binding, “Boston” imprint on base of 
spine. Inserted, concluding stanza of “The Chambered Nautilus,” 
signed in full and dated Sept. 23d, 1876. 


SAME. Boston, 1859 (1858). 


First binding, with the word “Boston” at the foot of the spine. 
One of the most intimate presentation copies known, the inscrip- 
tion reading: “Phineas Barnes from his old friend and schoolmate 
O. W. Holmes.” So far as I know, this is the only book known 
presented by Holmes to Barnes. Obtained by me directly from the 
granddaughter of the presentee. 


Inserted al.s., 3 pp., dated October 18, 1858, apparently show- 
ing that Holmes had only just before completed arrangements for 
' book publication of The Autocrat. 


The letter is one of apology because Fields, in New York on the 
“friendly office” and just returned to Boston, had not received 
Holmes’ letters and telegrams calling him of : 


“...T had fully commissioned him to act for me, trusting im- 
plicitly in his friendship and capacity, as I always do, and always 
hope to. It so happened however that after he was gone, the same 
morning I had a new proposition from my publishers which altered 
the aspect of the case in my mind. I therefore telegraphed to Aim 
to do nothing. .. .” 


Unfortunately, a letter to Holmes from his cousin, W. O. Bart- 
lett, as attorney for Bonner of the New York Ledger, dated Sept. 
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28, 1858, in the Harvard Holmes collection, shows that what this 
is referring to is a proposition of Bonner that Holmes write half a 
column, once a week for a year, for the Ledger, and write for no 
other paper, for which Bonner will pay him $1000 on receipt of 
the first article. 


Same. Original leather. Boston, 1859 (1858). 
A nice copy in the publisher’s original leather, stamped with the 
same design as the cloth copies, all edges gilt. The leaves are 834” 


as against the 834” of the cloth copies. The two bindings were simul- 
taneous. Uncommon so bound. 


SaME. 2 Vols., 4to, original boards, leather backs and cor- 
ners, original label, with printed and also embossed letters 
worn. (Louisville, Kentucky) 1885. 

The title-pages recite that these two interesting volumes are 
“Sterotyped and Printed [one wonders how] with the Permission of 
the Author, by the American Printing House for the Blind.” Each 
leaf (1334 x 1134) is printed in raised letters—144 pp. in Volume 
I; pp. 145-261 in Volume II. A copy of unusual interest, having 
been Perkins Institution for the Blind No. 6, thus explaining its 
somewhat worn binding. 


OxiveR Wenve.tt Hoitmes; THe AUTOCRAT AND BIS 
FEeLtow-Boarpers by Samuel McChord Crothers. With 
Selected Poems. Frontispiece. 

Boston and New York, 1909. 


No. 116 of 300 copies, printed at the Riverside Press, and prob- 
ably designed by Bruce Rogers. 


CELEBRATION OF THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BirtH oF Rozsert Burns, by The Boston Burns Club. 
Jan. 25th, 1859. Boston, 1859. 

Contains at pp. 19-21 two poems by Holmes for the 1856 festival 
of the club, the first containing seven 4-line humorous stanzas, be- 
ginning “I have come with the rest, I can hardly tell why,” and the 
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second, of seven 8-line stanzas, beginning “The mountains glitter 
in the snow.” The first of these, as stated by Ives at p. 28, where it 
is quoted, was not theretofore reprinted. First printing of the sec- 
ond. Also contains, at pp. 44-45, Holmes’ poem, written for the 
1859 occasion, “His birthday.—Nay we need not speak,” here first 
printed. 

This is a pamphlet more than usually desirable, since it also con- 
tains a speech by Emerson (pp. 35-37), a poem by Lowell (pp. 55- 
59), and a poem by Whittier (pp. 61-62), all written for the occa- 
sion, and here printed for the first time. 


Tue OuarTeRLy JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN UNITAR- 


ran Association. Vol. VI, No. 4, July, 1859. 
Boston, 1859. 
Pages 355-362 contain Holmes’ fine address at the 1859 Uni- 
tarian Festival at the Boston Music Hall, not in Ives and not else- 
where printed. 


Soncs aND PoEMs oF THE Crass oF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND Twenty-nine. Second Edition. Printed for the use 
of the Class only. Two copies. One in original cloth boards, 
roan back, no portrait, original leather label in perfect con- 
dition on the side. The second in bright blue limp cloth, 
red edges, with portrait. Boston, 1859. 


A scarce book, and no two seem to be bound alike. Were the por- 
traits an afterthought, so that copies without them come first; or 
were there fewer portraits than books, so that copies without them 
are late 2 I incline to the former theory, since the copy at 296 Bea- 
con St. is accompanied by a letter from Samuel J. May, the class 
secretary, dated April 19, 1859, apologizing “for a most uninten- 
tional delay in sending you a second copy of the ‘Songs’ etc.” in its 
beautiful binding which came “as a gift from the class,” and this 
delayed copy has a portrait. On the other hand the copy presented 
by Holmes to Harvard, and the two owned by the American Anti- 
quarian Society, one presented by the class and the other carrying 
a class signature, all of which are presumably early and are in origi- 
nal state, also have the portrait. (However, the American Antiquar- 
ian Society presented copy was not sent until Feb. 26, 1860.) 
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Contains eight poems by Holmes, five of which do not appear in 
the first edition of 1854. “Song” and “A Poem” are first printed 
here. Some person, probably a member of the class, has identified 
in pencil eight persons in Holmes’ poem “The Boys,” in the first 
copy. Inserted as appropriate to this poem (here first printed in a 
book), the following letter, 3 pp., signed in full, addressed to “My 
dear ‘little girl,’ ” dated Feb. 10, 1886—I think one of Holmes’ most 
charming letters to his young correspondents—and written when 77. 


“Don’t be troubled about your ‘Essay.’ An Essay is nothing but 
some sentences put together telling what you know or think about 
something or other. Say it in good plain English,—don’t try to be 
too grand or fine, but suppose you were setting down your thoughts 
just as you would tell them to another ‘little girl.’ 


“If you like the writings of the person referred to, say so. Then 
say whether you like his prose or his verse, and which you like best. 
Then pick out some extracts from his prose or some of his poems— 
the ones you prefer. Then say why you prefer them. 


“Then you can read a passage or two in illustration of your fa- 
vorites. You can read the last verse of ‘The Chambered Nautilus,’ 
if you like. Say if any of his lighter poems amuse you—if so, what 
ones. Do you like ‘The One-Hoss-Shay’? Do you like “Content- 
ment’ ? What do you think of ‘The Last Leaf’ ? How does the poem 
called ‘The Boys’ strike you ? You can tell them who some of “The 
Boys’ were,—thus: 

“ ‘The Justice’ afterwards ‘The Squire,’ was the late B. R. Curtis 
of the Supreme Bench of the United States. 


“The Judge—George T. Bigelow, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court [sic] of Massachusetts. 

‘““_Members of Congress—the late George T. Davis of Mass. and 
the late Isaac Edward Morse of Louisiana. 

“The Reverend’ James Freeman Clarke of Boston. 

‘‘_‘Smith’ the Rev. Samuel F. author of ‘My Country ’tis of thee.’ 

“__The member of the Royal Society Professor Benjamin Pierce 
of Harvard University, late Superintendent of the United States 
Coast-Survey. 

“There, that will do. You can make out your Essay by the aid 
of these hints. Don’t be afraid—set-down your thoughts bravely, 
and you will be all right.” 
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[ “Tue Bent-Israzt.” |] Gifts of Genius. 
New York (1859). 


Compiled by Bryant for the benefit of Miss Davenport, a blind 
school-teacher of New York. Only printing of Holmes’ “The Beni- 
Israel,” a poem of ten 8-line stanzas, under this title. He rewrote it 
(significantly) and collected it under the title “At the Pantomime” 
in Songs of Many Seasons. 


Boston Common. Three Pictures. 4to leaflet, 4 pp. 
(Boston, 1859.) 
Although one would expect this leaflet, from its purpose, to be 
more common than those printed privately by Dr. Holmes, only 
five copies are known to me: this, P. D. Howe’s, the Wakeman- 
Huntington copy, which later Wakeman (as so often) believed to 
be unique, the Boston Public Library’s, and Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society copy. 


The poem, which is printed in facsimile, with full facsimile sig- 
nature and date, appears on the second and third pages, consisting 
of three 16-line stanzas. An imprint shows its entry for copyright 
by F. H. Underwood at Boston, 1859. The poem was written for a 
fair in aid of a fund to procure Ball’s statue of Washington, and 
was facsimiled and copyrighted by Underwood for sale there. Even 
the paper is the same as that used by Holmes for his letters and 
MSS. 


[“Rosinson or Leypen.”’] The Illustrated Pilgrim Al- 
manac, 1860. Boston (1859). 

First printing in a book of “Robinson of Leyden.” (Its magazine 
printing, as part of The Professor in the July Atlantic, precedes, 


but The Professor was not published in book form until at least as 
late as December, after the Almanac. ) 


Minor Hormes First Eprrions. V.p., v.d., 1860-1865. 


The following items are here gathered, as not seeming to merit 
separate cataloguing. 


The Centennial Birth-day of Robert Burns, ... New York, 1860, 
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quotes the Holmes poems from the Boston festival, and also prints 
a somewhat labored Holmes letter re Burns, dated Nov. 27, 1858. 


The Life of John Collins Warren, by Edward Warren. 2 vols., 
Boston, 1860. With slip of presentation by the copyright owner, J. 
Sullivan Warren, dated Dec. 18, 1859. Not only did Holmes give 
advice to the author concerning the work (see introduction), but 
his prose tribute to Dr. Warren, given May 5, 1856, at a special 
meeting of the Suffolk District Medical Society, appears at pp. 
296-302 of Vol. II. Ana.l.s. of Dr. Warren, ordering Irving’s Lzfe 
of Washington, is laid in. 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
IV, May, 1857-May, 1860. Contains at pp. 373-5, in the account of 
the meeting of Feb. 14, 1860, Holmes’ remarks on Reflex Vision, not 
elsewhere printed. 


The Loyal Natonal League. ... New York, 1863. Contains, at 
pp. 55-6, a fine letter by Holmes, dated April 4, 1863, and a short 
Whittier letter at p. 61. 


New York Ledger, Aug. 22, 1863, has a few lines by Holmes in- 
troducing William Everett ’59 at the Harvard Alumni dinner of 
1863. 


Fifty-eighth Anniversary Celebration of the New England So- 
ciety ... Dec. 22, 1863, prints a long Holmes letter dated Dec. 16, 
1863. 

Fifty-ninth Anniversary Celebration of the New England So- 
ciety ... Dec. 22, 1864. New York 1865. Contains, at p. 20, an un- 
usually fine letter by Holmes, with his proposed advertisement 
“Great Moral Exhibition of Architectural Models,” in his familiar 
humorous style, not elsewhere printed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Massacuusetts Hisroricat So- 
cieTY. Fourteen items as listed below. Boston, 1860-1893. 

Holmes’ interest in local Massachusetts history, particularly in 
its medical side, can be completely studied only in the printed re- 
ports of his various remarks before, and letters to, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, as collected here, not reprinted elsewhere, 
except as noted herein. 2 


The set here gathered is nearly complete; ae. gaps are noted be- 
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low. Prior to 1869 the Society issued bound volumes only; there- 
after pamphlet Proceedings were issued to the members for tem- 
porary use, the matter therein being later gathered together for the 
bound volumes. All Proceedings after 1869 are in the correct pam- 
phlet form, with wrappers preserved. They are unusually good 
copies. It will be noted that two of Holmes’ more famous poems, 
“A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party,” and “Grandmother’s Story 
of Bunker-Hill Battle,” appeared here, the former being a first 
printing. 

1858-60 (1860), pp. 418-22, Dec., 1859. Remarks on the death 
of Washington Irving. Also printed in the Irving memorial vol- 
ume of 1860. 

1860-62 (1862), pp. 379-99, Feb., 1862. Paper without title, 
afterwards printed in pamphlet form as Medical Directzons written 
for Governor Winthrop in 1643. 

Inserted since the John Winthrop recipes were discovered and 
sent to Holmes by his life-long friend, R. C. Winthrop, the follow- 
ing very late a.l.s., 1 p., May 14, 1894: 

“T have had to have my nurse back and go under medical treat- 
ment again. But for this you would have heard from me before this 
time. 

“T am now doing well again and wishing I could come and see 
you, but I can only send you my love and call for all blessings on 
your well worn and nobly borne eighty fifth year. 

“Always affectionately yours.” 

The handwriting is very shaky and feeble. 

1864-65 (1866), pp. 151-2, Jan., 1865. Poem, “Our First Citi- 
zen,” 1.¢. Edward Everett. Not the first prifiting, which is in the 
separate Memorial to Everett of 1865. Reprinted. 

pp. 277-8, May, 1865. Remarks on Dante. 
pp. 456-8, Sept., 1865. Remarks on the death of George 
Livermore, which also appear in a pamphlet of 1866. 

June-Sept., 1870, p. 369. Letter on the death of John P. Kennedy, 

printed again only in a pamphlet collection of tributes to Kennedy. 


Dec. 16, 1873, pp. 56-8. First printing of “‘A Ballad of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party,” composed for the occasion, and there read by 
Holmes. Of course reprinted. 
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Jan.-June, 1874, pp. 315-17. Remarks on Scaliger’s account of 
Pilgrims in Leyden. 
April-June, 1875, pp. 4-24. “Jeffries Wyman,” published in 
pamphlet form in 1874. 
pp. 33-6. “Grandmother’s Story of Bunker-Hill Battle,” 
first read at the meeting of May 13, 1875, but not printed here until 
after the separate pamphlet of that year. (See letter in Maier col- 
lection.) The followng a.l.s., 2 pp., dated June 8, 1875, belongs 
here, since the proceedings at the monument were not until June 17: 


“I am very glad my Bunker-hill poem (I do not call it a ballad 
exactly) pleased you. 


“As for the celebration I shall carefully keep out of the way of 
it, if possible, as I hate such occasions. I will, however, write to Dr. 
J. Collins Warren and ask him to obtain for you all the possibilities 
for being bored to death which the occasion can afford... .” 


Mar.-Dec., 1877, pp. 292-97. Remarks on John Lothrop Motley, 
otherwise printed only in a separate pamphlet of the Proceedings 
of the particular meeting, June 14, 1877, also here. 


pp. 310-11. Remarks on the death of George T. Davis, 
Holmes’ classmate. 


[Dec. 12, 1878, pp. 404-73. “Memoir of John Lothrop Motley.” 
First printing of the second issue, antedating the Wilson pamphlet, 
which was printed from this. Not owned, but I have the publisher's 
copy of the bound Proceedings of 1878 containing this number: its 
priority is shown by its omission of mention of Motley’s attendance 
at the Boston Latin School. | 

Jan.-Apr., 1879, pp. 38-44- Remarks on George S. Hillard and 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow. 

Jan.-June, 1882, pp. 197-99. Remarks on Richard H. Dana, the 
younger. Not printed elsewhere. 

pp. 269-75. First printing of Holmes’ tribute to Long- 
fellow. 

pp. 303-10. First printing of Holmes’ tribute to Emerson. 
The tributes to Longfellow and Emerson were collected by the So- 
ciety in a later separate pamphlet. 

June, 1888-Jan., 1889, pp. 144-7. Abstract of Holmes’ remarks 
on James Freeman Clarke. 
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[June 13, 1889, pp. 414-7. “Memoir of William Amory.” Not 
owned. 


October-Nov., 1893, pp. 360-1. Contains Holmes’ last poem, 
“Francis Parkman,” which is collected. The reading “unwritten an- 
nals” shows that this is the latest form of the printings in my collec- 
tion, the order being (1) magazine proof, (2) magazine, (3) leaflet 
proof, (4) leaflet, where “record” is changed to “annals” with 
Holmes’ pen, (5) this printing—all of which I have. 


Inserted in the 1870 pamphlet the following graceful letter to 
Mr. R. C. Winthrop, president of the Society, 3 pp., obviously just 
preceding the letter quoted in the text—with an engraving of Ken- 
nedy: 

“I expect ... to attend the meeting of the Historical Society. I 
mean to be there, if possible, and I certainly could not fail to speak, 
however briefly of our most amiable and admirable friend, in whose 
company I passed some delightful hours but a few days before we 
were startled and saddened by the news of his death. 


“It would be grateful to me to do so for many reasons, not the 
least being the hope that my kind recollections might reach the ear of 
Mrs. Kennedy, whose acquaintance with that of her husband, I 
made thirty years ago and whom I have always found full of life 
and engaging social qualities on my rare occasions of meeting her. 
On the day when they dined with us at Mr. Brewer’s [cf. In Me- 
moriam, Gardner Brewer, 1874] and in a long call I made on them 
I was charmed with the affluent and interesting conversation of Mr. 
Kennedy, and not less so with the womanly grace of the companion 
who seemed so perfectly mated with him. 


“I knew you would feel Mr. Kennedy’s loss deeply, and to me 
who knew him so much less intimately than yourself, the thought of 
a visit to Baltimore or Newport has lost no small share of its at- 
traction since he has been taken away.” 


WasuHincTon Irvine. New York, 1860. 


This Memorial, which has inserted eight photographs of Irving 
at different ages, etc., carries Bryant’s address on Irving’s life, at 
the New York Memorial, April 3, 1860, as well as the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society Proceedings on Dec. 15, 1859, at which both 
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Longfellow and Holmes spoke. I do not know whether this book, or 
the bound Historical Society Proceedings, is the first printing. 


[Tue Proressor aT THE Breakrast-Tasre.| The Al- 
lantic Monthly. Twelve Numbers, 1859. Boston, 1850. 


The November number has the slip dated Oct. 18, 1859, an- 
nouncing that Ticknor & Fields have taken over the At/antic—this, 
of course, being on account of the failure of Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. 


Inserted, the following a.l.s. to Cozzens, 3 pp., on Sept. 27, 1859, 
concerning the publication in the Atlantic of the Professor: 


“T have just pulled my two boats from East Boston towing one 
after the other—and am sitting down to clean up my eleventh num- 
ber for the Noy. Atlantic. ...The paper was a pet of mine—that is 
I thought [I] had worked out my conception more completely than 
perhaps in any character I have sketched. I thought too that I had 
womanised myself pretty well—in the verses especially. ... 


“The Atlantic will probably go on as before in spite of the 
failure of P. & S. which was not so much of a surprise to me as to 
some others. My dealings with them were cash mostly, so that I lost 
next to nothing by them.” 


These numbers also include an essay by Holmes, collected in 
Soundings from the Atlantic, as well as two reviews by him (in my 
Uncollected Reviews in this collection) ; Edward Everett Hale’s 
“My Double and How he Undid Me”; two poems by Whittier ; 
and one by Longfellow. 


Tue Proressor aT THE Breakrast-TaBie; With the 
Story of Iris. 8vo. Two copies. 
Boston, 1860; Boston and Philadelphia, 1860. 


The complete MS is in the Huntington Library. Deposited for 
copyright Dec. 24, 1859; I can trace no presentation earlier than 
late January. Copies with the second imprint are not common; I 
see no evidence that they are less desirable than those with single 
imprint. 
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Same. 8vo, large paper. Boston, 1860. 

Bound about a month after the ordinary copies, but the text from 
the same plates. Inscribed on the end-paper: “J. R. Lowell from his 
friend O. W. H.” 


SAME. 12mo. London, 1860. 
First English edition. 
SAME. 8vo. Boston, 1860. 


In ordinary copies of the Professor, the sheets measure 15/10 
inches across, in this, 134 inches. The binding has two internal 
blocking lines instead of one, with no ornaments inside the blocking 
at the corners. There is no period after “Ticknor and Fields” on the 
title-page. A casual examination discloses no other differences. 
Probably a later copy. 


[ “Wao Is THE SHEPHERD SENT TO LEAD.” | Memorial of 
the Commemoration... of the Fiftieth Birth-Day of... 
James Freeman Clarke, April 4, 1860. Boston, 1860. 


Inscribed on fly-leaf, “Curtis Cutler from his friend & classmate 
Jas. Freeman Clarke Jan 3", 1861.” First printing of Holmes’ 
poem beginning “Who is the shepherd sent to lead.” 


CuRRENTS AND CounTEeR-CURRENTS IN Mepicat Scr- 
encE. An address delivered before the Massachusetts 
Medical Society ... May 30, 1860. Two copies. 

Boston, 1860. 


The scarce original issue, antedating the book with the same title 
(which collects his early medical essays) by several months, and 
the first issue of the pamphlet, with only 48 pp. Holmes has made a 
MS correction on p. 22. Also the second issue with 54 pp., with the 
same correction. This second issue contains the obituaries by Holmes 
(pp. 51-54) of Drs. Marshall Sears Perry and Joseph Roby, not 


elsewhere collected. : 


The discussion aroused by the modernistic character of Holmes’ 
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medical teaching is reflected on the leaf facing the title, where the 
Society records that at the meeting of its Fellows on May 31, it was 
resolved, 9 to 7, “that the Society disclaim all responsibility for the 
sentiments contained in this Annual Address.’ See Holmes prefaces 
to Medical Essays. 


Also, Vol. IX, No. VI, of Medical Communications of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society also containing the Address. It is uncer- 
tain which is the earlier printing. 


Inserted in the first is the 8-p. leaflet announcement of the Medi- 
cal Course, of the Medical Department of Harvard University for 
1861-2, and a card of admission, dated 1867, filled out by Holmes, 
to his lectures on anatomy and physiology. 


Inserted in the second, the following a.l.s., 3 pp., dated July 12, 
1867, with envelope addressed to a layman in Indiana (italics 
Holmes’) : 


“It is so many years since I have practiced medicine that I have 
no right to consider myself equal to the task of advising you in 
an important case like the one you mention. I shall however give 
you a few hints (wzthout fee, for I do not take pay for medical ad- 
vice) and for all details of treatment refer you to the most sensible 
working physician of your neighborhood. 

“Any deterioration of health, not accounted for in some other 
way suggests the posszbilzty of consumptive disease in those who 
may be supposed inclined that way. Do not let anybody turn this 
possibility into a certainty by thumping the patient and telling her 
‘you have tubercles.’ Whether she has or not that will take away 
hope and help to kill her. 

“The best thing to be done in all such doubtful cases is to bring 
the general health into the best possible condition and keep it. Then 
the natural processes will do their best to keep away disease or ar- 
rest it. - 


“For most persons the following is the best plan: 


“1. Plenty of outdoor air and of such exercise as can be best 
borne 

“2. As nourishing food as can be taken without over-loading or 
over-stimulating the system 

“3. Freedom from care and anxiety 
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“I doubt about sending patients far from home, except under 
special circumstances. You have a climate perhaps worth trying 
near you. Minnesota is said to be admirable for cases of the kind 
to which your letter refers. 


“Proper clothing by day and night of course. 


“As for codliver oil, whiskey, etc., etc., they should only be used 
under the eye of a physician. 

“Remember that people fall away not infrequently from various 
unknown causes, and come up again from causes as little known. 
Therefore keep your friend cheerful if possible and let her take it 
for granted that she will do well with care.” 


ADDRESSES AT THE [INAUGURATION OF CoRNELIUS Con- 
way FELTON, LL.D., AS PRESIDENT OF HarvarD CoLLEGE 
... July 19, 1860. Cambridge, 1860. 

Holmes’ address, not found elsewhere, appears at pp. 121-124. 


Felicitous introductions by him follow, throughout the account of 
the alumni dinner. 


“A Visit TO THE AsyLuM For Decayep Punsrers.” 
Autograph MS for the Printer. Sixteen 4to pages. (1860.) 

The original manuscript for the printer of “A Visit to the Asylum 
for Decayed Punsters,” which first appeared in the Adlantic for 
Jan., 1861, and was collected in Soundings from the Atlantic, 
1864 (1863). Eight 4to pages, in part single-spaced, wholly in 
Holmes’ hand. The publisher’s direction, “Let this follow State of 
Europe” —as it did in the Jan., 1861, Atlantic—appears at the top 
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of p. 1, and the various typesetter’s “takes” are also indicated. 


[“InTeRNaTionaL Ope. Our Fatuer’s Lanp.”] Order 
of Exercéses at the Music Festival in Honor of Lord Ren- 
frew [afterwards Edward VII] fo be given by the City of 
Boston at the Music Hall, on Thursday, October 18, 1860. 
... Leaflet, 4 pp. Boston, 1860. 


First printing of Holmes’ “International Ode. Our Fathers’ 
Land,” written for and sung at the occasion. Inserted, 1-p. leaflet, 
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October 16, 1860, inviting the members of the Boston School Com- 
mittee to another function on the same day in honor of the then 
Prince of Wales. From the collection of Farnham Plummer, one of 
the Committee, whose autograph notes as to the appearance of the 
Prince appear on both items. Wakeman’s note on his copy was: 
“Very rare. From Mr. Foley, who writes concerning it ‘I never saw 
that 1860 scrap before.’ I cannot learn of another copy.” Not in Ives, 
or American Antiquarian Society. Despite all this, two copies were 
laid in the book account of the Prince’s trip which was sold at the 
Chamberlain sale. I know of three others. 


(Not to be confused with a second printing in similar form for 
Saturday, October 20, at a second festival—also here laid in.) 


Laid in the case is a beautifully written transcript of “Our 
Fathers’ Land, an International Ode,” on O. W. H. letter-paper 
and signed in full. Also inserted here, since it refers to the “Ode,” 
the following unusual a.l.s. to Frederick Locker (Lampson), dated 
May 13, 1861, concerning the spirit of the North at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, 4 pp. It first acknowledges the receipt of Hogarth 
plates, and then refers to his forthcoming Songs in Many Keys as 
follows: 


“,.. It pleases me greatly to have pleased you in my prose and 
verse—I hope you may find something in my book of poems to amuse 
or interest you, though most of them you will have seen before, as 
the poems of the Autocrat and the Professor are included with the 
new ones. This is no time to publish, and the book, though ready, 
will be delayed for the present. 


“To be sure I met your brother-in-law General Buell... . I also 
had the satisfaction of receiving a letter from him containing a 
very polite acknowledgement from the Prince of certain verses 
called an ‘International Ode’ written by me and sung in the Prince’s 
presence. You may perhaps have seen them in the Times where 
they were printed with the account of our Boston celebration. 


“You know what a state we are in here. But you do not know— 
you cannot know that the sense of national life and unity through- 
out the free states is the most exulting, joyous triumphant feeling 
that our nation has ever known. ... We have lived more true life in 
the last month than in all the years that have gone before it. There 
is an absolute fusion of all parties, a complete unity of purpose 
throughout the whole north. Whatever the struggle and the sacri- 
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fice the great battle of law and liberty will be bravely fought, and 
I doubt not to a glorious issue. ...” 


With this also goes the pamphlet, The New England Tour of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of W ales, Boston, 1860, in which “In- 


ternational Ode” first appeared between covers, at p. 19. 


“Army Hymn,” “Star-SPANGLED Banner” VERSE and 
other patriotic poems, 1861. Eight pieces. Boston, 1801. 


The following collection of leaflets and pamphlets contains the 
earliest printing of one or more of Holmes’ patriotic poems of 1861 ; 
Numbers 1, 2, 4, and ¢ have not been hitherto collected or identi- 
fied. Priorities are explained under each item. 


(1) Army Melodies: A Collection of Hymns and Tunes... 
adapted to the Army and Navy. By Rev. J. W. Dadmun, 16mo. 
Boston, B. B. Russell, 1861. This was copyrighted April 15, 1861, 
and contains (see below) the first printing of the much reprinted 
“Army Hymn” and of Holmes’ additional verse for “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


Note the early copyright date. Holmes apparently gave up the 
copyright in the “Army Hymn,” and it was repeatedly reprinted, 
in broadsides and leaflets, on envelopes (one with this), silk and 
what-not, all without indication of dates. This is the earliest datable 
printing; the hymn appeared in the Adlantic in June, 1861 (Ives’ 
first printing!!) and the first leaflet mention which I can date is 
Order of Exercise at the Prize Declamation of the Public Latin 
School, May 25, 1861. P. D. Howe has a separate leaflet printing, 
“From the Atlantic Monthly for June,’ with no author, which may 
be still earlier. | 


“The Star-Spangled Banner” verse is in the first form, in which 
line 3 reads “traitor that,” later changed to “traitor who,” line 4 
(like line 2) ends in “glory,” later changed to “story,” and line § 
reads “who our birthright,” later changed to “when our birthright.” 


There is a variant of this pamphlet in American Antiquarian So- 
ciety ; see clippings from Publishers’ Weekly of Dec. 19, 1931, laid 


In. 


(2) War Songs of the American Union, 16mo. Boston, William 
V. Spencer, 1861. This was copyrighted April 19, 1861, and con- 
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tains three poems attributed to Holmes: “New England,” which 
is most certainly not his work; ‘“‘Northern Fire,” reprinted with two 
additional stanzas in Songs in Many Keys under the title “A Voice 
of the Loyal North,” the first printing of this poem, and the first 
printing of “Brother Jonathan’s Lament for Sister Caroline.” 


[ insert in this pamphlet the next to the last stanza of “Brother 
Jonathan’s Lament for Sister Caroline,” signed “Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, New York City, April 18th, 1883,” as follows: 


“O Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun, 

There are battles with fate that can never be won! 
The star-flowering banner must never be furled, 
For its blossoms of light are the hope of the world!” 


As bearing on its date, note that “Brother Jonathan’s Lament” 
was written Mar. 25, and would naturally appear first in a hurried- 
ly printed publication copyrighted April 19—indeed, perhaps rushed 
out for Patriots’ Day. The above statement is confirmed by a 1-p. 
a.l.s. here inserted, signed with initials only, dated Sept. 1, 1891, 
unaddressed, but to Francis J. Garrison, reading in part: 


“I believe I have already said that Brother Jonathan’s Lament, 
having been written before a gun was fired, must not go among the 
poems ‘In War-time....’” 


(3) Chimes of Freedom and Umon. A Collection of Poems for 
the Times, By Various Authors, 16mo. Boston, B. B. Russell, 1861. 
Although stated to have been copyrighted, no entry thereof can be 
found in the copyright records. This contains the first printing of 
“Under the Washington Elm,” also reprint of the “Army Hymn,” 
the additional verse to the “Star-Spangled Banner,” “Brother 
Jonathan’s Lament,’ and the first printing of two additional 
stanzas of “The Voice of the Loyal North.” (It is also the first 
printing of Whittier’s “Ein Feste Berg ist Unser Gott.”) With 
this is Frank Moore’s The Rebellion Record, No. I, which also has 
“Under the Washington Elm,” and is very close to April 27, 1861. 


The inclusion of the ““Washington Elm” poem shows that this 
postdates April 27, 1861. As against (2) the new title, and two 
new stanzas, of “Voice of the Loyal North” (the retained title) 
prove that this item is later. The other stanzas, also, have been cor- 
rected into the final form which they take in Songs in Many Keys. 


The “Star-Spangled Banner” verse is still in tts first form. There 
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is a further “Verse by Miss Stebbins, the Sculptress.” It disap- 
pears hereafter. Note that this, a nice printing job, 1s by the same 
publisher as (1), which was clearly gotten out in a hurry. 


(4) Songs for the Fourth of July Celebranon, 1861. Boston, 
1861. 


This contains Holmes’ (spelled “Wendel”) two additional verses 
to the “Star-Spangled Banner.” I have seen another copy spelled 
“Wendell.” The first additional verse is now corrected. First and 
only printing of the second additional verse (not in Ives). The last 
line of the first additional verse reads “O’er the land of the free, 
and the home of the brave.” Obviously preceding the next num- 
ber. Very scarce. 


(5) Order of Exercises Before the City Councel of Boston, in the 
Music Hall, Thursday, July 4, 186r, 4-p. leaflet. This leaflet, 
which is not found in Wakeman or the other great collections, omits 
the unique verse in (4), but at last gets the first additional verse 
into its final form, with the last line reading : “While the land of 
the free is the home of the brave,” and of course with all the other 
corrections. 


(6) Order of Exercises at the Prize Declaration of the Public 
Latin School, ... May 25, 1861, 4-p. leaflet, with indication that 
the “Army Hymn” was sung. 


(7) Order of Exercises... of the 223d Anniversary of the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company, June 3, 1861, broadside, 
printing the “Army Hymn,” retained by me only because it is a 
dated printing. 

(8) Songs for the Mayhew School, Boston, 1861, undated, and 
with the first additional verse of the “Star-Spangled Banner” in 
its final form. 


The above is thus particularized because of Ives’ errors in (a) 
placing the “Army Hymn” first in the Atlantic for June, 1861, (b) 
in referring “Brother Jonathan’s Lament” to the Atlantic for May 
and to number (3) above, and (c) in referring “A Voice of the 
Loyal North,” which was written in January, to number (3); and 
Wakeman is wrong (614) in hinting that the “Army Hymn” first 
appeared in (7). 


It is not so easy to gather together these mushroom productions 
of the spring of 1861, and all that can be said of the above, until 
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other pamphlets are collected, is that this collection makes some 
slight advance on the enormous advance set forth by Wakeman and 
Ives. 


[“Tue New Epen.” | Favorite Authors. A Companion- 
Book of Prose and Poetry. Frontispiece portrait of Haw- 
thorne and other portraits. Boston, 1861. 


First book printing (not in Ives) of Holmes’ “The New Eden,” 
which dates from 1854, but, except for a leaflet, of which apparent- 
ly the only copy is in the 1829 records at Harvard, was not printed 
until Songs in Many Keys in 1862. Also the first book printing of 
Lowell’s long prose article “Cambridge Worthies—Thirty Years 
Ago,” first collected by him in Fireside Travels of 1864. Emerson 
is represented by “Threnody,” Whittier by “The Witch’s Daugh- 
ter,’ Hawthorne by “A Virtuoso’s Collection” and Longfellow by 
a passage from The Golden Legend, entitled “The Monk Felix.” 


Tue Proressor’s Story. [#.e., Elsie Venner.| The Al- 
lantic Monthly. Sixteen numbers, Jan., 1860—Apr., 1861. 
Boston, 1860-1. 

The number for Dec., 1860, has the slip advertising Emerson’s 
The Conduct of Life publication for Dec. 8. 

These numbers also contain a review and essay by Holmes, in 
Uncollected Reviews in this collection and Soundings from the At- 
lantic in this collection, as well as three poems by Whittier, and 
Longfellow’s “The Children’s Hour” (Sept., 1860) and “Paul 
Revere’s Ride” (Jan., 1861). 


Exste VENNER: A Romance of Destiny. 2 Vols. 
Boston, 1861. 
The first fly-leaf of Vol. I is inscribed: “James Russell Lowell 
from his friend O. W. Holmes.” 
With the page of ads at the beginning of Vol. I, and ads dated 
Feb., 1861, at the end of Vol. II. The book was published Feb. 16. 


The copies presented to Hawthorne and Whittier have like adver- 
tisements (W. T. H. Howe). 
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Same. 2 Vols. Boston, 1861. 


Fach volume is inscribed: “Mrs. Silsbee from her friend O. W. 
Holmes.” For Mrs. Silsbee, see under 1828. With the same adver- 
tisements as in the preceding set. 


A.t.s. re Exste VENNER, 3 pp., April 17, 1872. 


Unusual letter by Holmes, stating the originality of the idea of 
Elsie Venner, and its relation to Calvinistic doctrine, as follows 
(apparently unpublished) : 


“T believe I have forgotten until now to answer your letter of 
the 7th. 


“ ‘Fl sie Venner’ was as purely imaginary as any such story could 
well be. I wanted to test the doctrine of inherited moral tendencies 
on which the prevailing systems of theological belief are founded. 
I therefore introduced an ante natal poison into the veins of a 
human being which should carry with it what seemed to be sen, but 
I treated it as misfortune. The inference to the doctrine of total 
depravity inherited from our first parents was not a difficult one 
to draw. It was next to impossible to blame poor Elsie; it doesn’t 
seem much easier to blame you and me for the moral poison it is 
pretended we inherited from Adam and Eve. 


“This is the story of my invention. I have heard a great many 
strange stories told as fact, since I wrote it, and I had a letter from 
a responsible gentleman well known to fame, giving me the partic- 
ulars of a case which in many points had a startling resemblance to 
that of ‘Elsie Venner.’ The whole idea of this ante-natal ser- 
pent poisoning was entirely original with myself so far as I know. I 
have had a great many letters about the book, which seems to have 
excited much curiosity and set people to telling all sorts of curious 
tales about serpents and their fascinations. 

“Yours very truly 
“( Signed] O. W. Holmes” 


CuRRENTS AND CounTER-CuRRENTS IN Mepicat Scl- 
ENCE. With other Addresses and Essays. Two copies. 


Boston, 1861. 
The first is a presentation copy, being inscribed: “Dr. J. H. Mc- 
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Quillen With the kind regards of O. W. Holmes.” The last leaf, 
an integral part of the book, is blank, and there are no ads, clearly 
the first form. The binding has no T & F stamp. The second is in 
the usual form, with leaf of ads, followed by ads dated April, 1861, 
in T & F binding. 


SAME. Boston, 1861. 


In this curious book, the reverse of the second 12-leaf signature 
is printed on the reverse of the first signature, thus resulting in ap- 
parently meaninglessly erratic pagination for the first twenty-four 
pages. (A small folded insert on plain paper shows how it hap- 
pened.) 


I have seen one other similar copy of this book; usually such ac- 
cidents occur early, and are quickly detected and corrected, but of 
course there is no proof as to where it took place in the book’s print- 
ing. It has the leaf of ads, the April, 1861, ads, and the T & F bind- 
ing—signs of lateness. 


Tue Appress oF Mr. EVERETT AND THE PoEM oF Dr. O. 

W. Houmes, at THE Dinner GIVEN To H. J. H. Monsei- 

gneur THE Prince Napo.eon, September 25th, 1861. 
Cambridge, privately printed, 1861. 


A fragile fugitive. Holmes’ poem “Vive la France!” first appears 
at pp. [19]-20. Inserted, the following a.l.s. from Holmes to 
Everett, dated Oct. 12th (1861): 


“T think it very proper that my title as a physician should be in 
the Introductory note and in the list of invited guests. 


“The poem, however, should be headed by my name at full length 
without my medical honors, and the line over it should run in the 
same way, or for brevity, Poem by 0. W. Holmes....” 

Everett followed these suggestions. 


I also insert Holmes’ acceptance of the invitation to the dinner, 
an unsigned note dated “Sept. 23d,” reading: 


“Dr. O. W. Holmes has the pleasure of accepting the polite in- 
vitation of the Committee of Gentlemen to meet them at the dinner 
to H. I. H. Prince Napoleon.” 
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‘Now or Never,” by Dr. O. W. Holmes. Broadside. 
Q x 45%. (1862.) 

This and the next broadside are in identical setting of type, and 
were perhaps issued for recruiting purposes. The only other copy 
known is in the New York Public Library. The poem was read at 
the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa dinner of July 17, 1862, and printed 
in the Advertiser and Transcript of July 18. The later title is 
“Never or Now.” 


Two UNCOLLECTED Pur Beta Kappa Poems. Forty-one 
lines without title, 1862, and “An Old Graduate’s Verses,” 
1864. Boston, v.d. 

Clippings from the Boston Transcript of poems read at Har- 
vard Phi Beta Kappa meetings, never collected by Holmes, and 
not hitherto known. The first poem was followed by the well- 
known “Never or Now,” and another clipping of the forty-one lines 
plus “Never or Now” appears later in Poetical Pen-Pictures of the 
W ar, where “Never or Now” first appears in a book. The second 
poem, of ten 4-line stanzas, was probably rejected by Holmes as too 


local in color; the reverse refers to General Scott’s autobiography 
published in 1864. 


Also another clipping of Holmes’ speech to the Harvard alumni 
in July, 1866, printed only in the newspaper. 


Borper Lines or KNOWLEDGE IN SOME PROVINCES OF 
Mepicaz Science. An Introductory Lecture, Delivered 
before the Medical Class of Harvard University, Novem- 
ber 6th, 1861. Boston, 1862. 


[Sones 1n Many Keys.] Seven Numbers of The Atlantic 
Monthly. Boston, 1857-61. 
These seven poems are the only ones first appearing in Songs in 
Many Keys that had previous separate magazine publication, viz: 
Nov., 1857, “To J. L. Motley” (Ives missed this) 
Nov., 1858, “The Last Look” 
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May, 1861, “Brother Jonathan’s Lament for Sister Caroline” 
June, 1861, “Army-Hymn” 

Aug., 1861, “Parting Hymn” 

Nov., 1861, “The Flower of Liberty” 

Dec., 1861, “Union and Liberty” 


Ives overlooks the printing of the Motley poem in the first At- 
lantic, since it does not appear in the Table of Contents, but is 
buried in “The Round Table” at the end, which is frequently miss- 
ing from bound copies. 


Many of the poems, of course, had appeared in the Atlantic as 
parts of the Autocrat or the Professor, which I have already col- 
lected here in magazine form, and therefore do not collect a second 
time in that form. 


Inserted are two undated clippings from the Boston Transcript 
of the poems “Under the Washington Elm” and “Meeting of the 
Alumni of Harvard College,” the latter, which is at some date in 
1857, being its first printing anywhere (it did not appear in the 
Atlantic). 


Sones in Many Keys. Boston, 1862 (1861). 


This has the advertisements dated November, 1861, announc- 
ing the book as in press, and is not common thus. 


A presentation copy to Holmes’ associate and teacher, to whom 
he dedicated Soundings in 1864, being inscribed on the reverse of 
the front end-paper : “Dr. Jacob Bigelow from his friend and pupil 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 


Inserted, the following fine tribute to Dr. Bigelow, a 4-p. a.l.s. to 
George William Curtis, Feb. 11, 1867: 


“I send you by mail a copy of Dr. Bigelow’s very interesting 
paper read at the American Academy’s meeting last December. 


“This is well worth a favorable and honorable notice in the 
Monthly. Dr. Jacob Bigelow is almost if not quite 80 years old, and 
yet presents the argument for the new generation against old scho- 
lastic prescription in a way to command attention.... 


“No doubt the other side will be presented, but Dr. Bigelow is 
doing very good service, I think, in pleading the cause of the liv- 
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ing and growing arts and sciences against the dead languages, which 
have been made the great aim and test of scholarship in the schools 
and colleges of England to say nothing of our own. 


“I think a generous notice of this pamphlet can be afforded to my 
venerable friend, who is in my opinion the most accomplished medi- 
cal man we have among us—the originator of rural cemeteries in this 
country, the enlightened medical reformer, the pioneer botanist of 
this region, the author of the first English work I know of on Tech- 
nology, the President for a long time of our American Academy, the 
shrewdest of men and the most sensible, in my range,—a pure and 
forcible writer, as you will see, and from all this you will infer, one 
whom it is a duty to treat with respectful attention when at his age 
he enters with such interest and intelligence into the questions of 
the day. 


“How my pen has run away with me! I meant to say five words, 
and they may be counted by fifties. ...” 


SAME. Boston, 1862 (1861). 
With the advertisements. 


Inserted, undated letter of Holmes, 4to, 2 pp., to the editor of 
T he Farmer's Almanac, expressing delight that they have selected 
verses by him to place before their readers, and suggesting that they 
use, “from my last volume, ‘Songs in Many Keys’. . . for your 
title-page,” the last four of eight lines, which he quotes in full from 
the poem “The Ploughman,” at p. 33 of that volume. The letter 
concludes: 

“T am delighted to find that the old Farmer’s Almanack which I 
remember as long as I remember huskings, and winter evenings 
and mugs of cider is in such good hands. .. .” 


Quarto a.l.s. by Holmes are rare, particularly when containing 
MSS. The signature “E. Richmond” and date “London Jany 1862” 
appear on the end-paper. The book was published here Nov., 1861. 


SAME. Boston, 1862 (1861). 


Inscribed on the back of the end-paper: “John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier from his friend Oliver Wendell Holmes.” With the advertise- 
ments. 
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Tue Poems oF OLiIvER WENDELL Homes. Frontispiece. 
16mo. (Blue and Gold Series.) Boston, 1862. 


First printing of “Voyage of the Good Ship Union,” and “To 
My Readers”—unless the inserted clipping of the latter from the 
Boston Transcript of June 19, 1862, antedates the book. For the 
first time since The Laurel of 1836 “Old Ironsides” appears under 
its proper title. 


With this is the original signed and dated MS of the prefatory 
poem, “To My Readers,” which hereafter Holmes used as the pref- 
ace to all his collected editions. It is neatly written on three 4to 
sheets, signed in full, dated April 8, 1862, the date appended in 
this compilation, and has pencil corrections by Holmes in the last 
stanza. 


[Union anp Liserty” anp “Trumpet Sone.” | War- 
Songs for Freemen. Dedicated to the Army of the United 
States. [Compiled by Prof. F. J. Child. ] 

New York (Boston, 1862). 


This contains “Union and Liberty,” also “Trumpet Song,” en- 
tirely different from Holmes’ usual poetry and never collected by 
him, but picked up in Songs of War Time, Boston, 1863, Lyrics 
of Loyalty, New York, 1864, and possibly others of these Civil 
War compilations. 


I insert an original carte de visite photograph of Holmes, signed 
in full by him at the foot, and dated 1862 on the back by some former 
owner. The photograph, by Black and Batchelder of Boston, shows 
him sitting at a table reading a book. 


“CHOOSE YOU THIS DAY WHOM YE WILL SERVE.” Eight 
Ato pages, the MS on 3 pages, dated Dec. 4, 1862. 


Beautiful transcript of the above poem, consisting of twelve 
long 4-line stanzas, on the first, third and fifth pages, dated at the 
end. The transcript is written in Holmes’ hand as it was in the 
sixties, but the title is added in the more shaky hand of 1884-1894, 
indicating that either Holmes kept this for many years, or that it 
passed twice through his hands, 
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Note the date. The poem, which was read at a class-meeting Jan. 
8, 1863, is so dated in all of Holmes’ collected volumes, and this 
MS is our first knowledge of its true date of composition. It was 
first printed in the Atlantic for March, 1863, and in book form in 
1868 in the Songs and Poems of the Class of 1829. Four words are 
corrected in Holmes’ hand, the corrections being made to accord 
with the published version. Stanza 1, line 2, reads “world shaking” 
instead of “throne-shaking” and stanza 11, line 1, reads “leaders” 
instead of “rulers.” There are slight differences in punctuation from 
the published version. 


“Trus SAITH THE Lorp, I OrrFeER THEE [THREE THINGS.” 
By Dr. O. W. Holmes. Broadside, 734 x 45%. (1862.) 


The only other copies known are in Boston Medical Library, 
Brown, and New York Public Library the latter bound in a volume 
which includes, among other matter, a like broadside of “Now or 
Never,” in identical type. “Thus Saith the Lord” was read at a 
Ward Six (Holmes’ ward) patriotic meeting Aug. 28, 1862, and 
was first printed in the Boston newspapers on Aug. 29 (Transcript) 
and 30 (Advertiser). 


Inserted a.L.s., 3 pp., Feb. 13, 1861, regarding the poem “Agnes” 
as follows: 


“IT leave the ‘Frankland papers’ as you have requested, at Mess. 
Tickner [s2c] and Fields. I have wholly rewritten the Ballad which 
is now in six parts, and have brought it into pretty close correspond- 
ence with the facts which you so kindly furnished me. 


“The volume is passing through the press, having been inter- 
rupted by two others (A Story and a book of Essays) which are 
now both ready and one of them published this week.—The notes to 
the Ballad will come in at the end of the volume, which will con- 
tain other poems... .” 


Sones or THE War. Part I. Albany, 1863. 


This pamphlet has considerable first-edition interest. It is the first 
printing in covers of “Thus saith the Lord, I offer thee three 
things,” and of the stirring and unusual “To Canaan!” not col- 
lected by Holmes until eleven years later, in Songs of Many Sea- 
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sons. This poem was printed anonymously by Holmes in the Bos- 
ton Transcript, and its authorship claimed by other persons, as is 
amusingly told by Holmes in his lecture on Poetry of the War, of 
which the only copy known to me, Wakeman (511), is in the Hunt- 
ington Library. (I enclose typewritten copy by P. K. Foley of a 
letter by Holmes of April 14, 1872, on the subject.) This pamphlet 
also reprints “The Flower of Liberty” and “Voice of the Loyal 
North.” 


In addition Longfellow’s “Cumberland” and Whittier’s “The 
Battle Autumn of 1862” are first gathered here, as also (apparent- 
ly) is “All Quiet along the Potomac,” at p. 44. The month of 1863 
copyright is not determinable but it must be quite early, since the 
last of the chronologically arranged poems in the book is Long- 
fellow’s poem, which was published in the Dec., 1862, Atlantic. 


[““NEvER or Now.” | Poetical Pen-Pictures of the War; 
Selected... by J. Henry Hayward. New York, 1863. 


Copyrighted June 27, 1863. First book printing of Holmes’ 
“Never or Now,” hitherto referred to Lyrics of Loyalty, 1864. It is 
signed “Anonymous.” Also an early printing of Longfellow’s 
“Cumberland” under the title “Death of his Son,” and first of ‘““The 
Two Sharpshooters,” both under the name of W. Henry Longfel- 
low. The latter has never been collected. Inserted is a clipping from 
the Boston Transcript of 1862 giving “Now or Never,” where it 
first saw type, as given at a Phi Beta Kappa dinner, and preceded 
by forty-one lines not elsewhere printed, and never collected. 


This volume also contains Bret Harte’s first appearance in a book, 
the poem, “The Reveille,” at pp. 34-5, signed T. B. Hart, three 
years in advance of Outcroppings and his other California publi- 
cations. (Mr. Hayward was obviously weak on initials.) 


OraTion DELIVERED BEFORE THE City AUTHORITIES OF 
Boston, ON THE FourtH or Jury, 1863. Large 4to, 
1134 x 9%, original full brown morocco, g.e., panelled 
sides and back, gilt and black tooling. Boston, 1863. 

The provenance of this volume, the Livermore-Chamberlain- 
Wakeman copy, is unsurpassed. Tipped in on the first blank leaf 
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are the two a.l.s. of Holmes quoted below, dated July 30, 1865, and 
August 3, 1865. 


“T wish to ask of you how Mr. George Livermore is, and whether 
his health is such that he can take any pleasure in ‘tall copies’ and 
such trifles. 


“T have one or two large copies of certain productions of mine of 
which only half a dozen each were printed in that form—one very 
handsomely bound by the city authorities [this copy] and 1f he is 
well enough to care for such things I should like to send him these 
specimens... .” 


Apparently Mr. Livermore was, or became, well enough on re- 
ceiving the news in this letter to indicate that their receipt would 
be beneficial, since the second letter is addressed to him direct: 


“T send you three manuscripts—uncorrected rough draughts, for 
such they are, though printed in large and showy type for the sake 
of convenience in delivery. Each of them should have a note ap- 
pended stating that itis to be looked at as a rough draught (or draft) 
—nothing more. I am rejoiced to hear that your health is improving 
and if these tall or square copies can give you a cordial for a mo- 
ment J shall be very glad I prescribed them.” 


The effect on Livermore’s health was so salutary that he lived for 
many months thereafter. 


These three volumes were New England’s Master-Key, 1864, 
which states that only six copies were printed; Lecture, 1863, simi- 
larly identified as one of six copies ; and the volume here described. 
It will be noted that this differs from the others in that it is not 
marked “one of six copies,” and therefore Wakeman’s conclusion 
that it is unique is probably proof against further discovery. 


Like the copy next to be described, the title-page is printed 
“Private Copy” and it contains the leaf of certification that twelve 
copies were so printed. The distinguishing points between this and 
the other eleven, constituting the next issue (which latter Ives, not 
having seen this copy, thought was the first), are the omission in this 
copy of the half-title and the alterations leaf, and its larger size 
and more ornate binding. 


In addition, in this copy, the certification leaf is signed “O, W. 
Holmes” ; on p. 30 Holmes has added a word in pencil ; on p. 59 he 
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has crossed out one word and substituted three in the margin, and 
on p. 62 he has crossed out five words. 


Inserted is Wakeman’s note, which is dated Feb. 20, 1909, and 
seems justified : 


“This copy of the first issue is the only one known to be in ex- 
istence. Even Ives, who went through every library and collection 
known (except Chamberlain’s) evidently did not find one as he de- 
scribed the second issue, with half-title and page of corrections, as 
the first. His only access to the Chamberlain collection was a de- 
scription of the two unique lectures which he got by mail from 


Mrs. C....” 


Holmes was proud of this, his most studied effort in more formal 
oratory. He collected it in Soundings, although it never appeared 
in the Azlantic, under the title “The Inevitable Trial,” and cai 
in Pages from an Old Volume of Life. 


The pages from which Holmes read the oration (117% x 9%, 
slightly smaller than mine) are bound in a like binding, in OWH, 
but contain no title-page or other preliminary matter, and there- 
fore scarcely is a book, except that it is bound. 


Same. Large Ato, 1114 x 8%, original full brown moroc- 
co, g.e., blind tooled sides, gilt tooled back. Boston, 1863. 


The second issue, containing a half-title and list of the “Prin- 
cipal Alterations in the Address as Delivered and Printed” (which 
are not made in the text). It contains the leaf of certification that it 
is one of twelve copies. The Wakeman copy, with Wakeman’s leaf 
of descriptive matter. Naturally, as “one of 12 copies” (in fact 
there were only eleven, subtracting the unique first issue) it is ex- 
cessively rare. American Antiquarian Society has the copy belong- 
ing to Thomas C. Amory, Chairman of the Board of Aldermen, 
Holmes’ own copy is at 296 Beacon St., with his name stamped on 
the binding, P. D. Howe has a copy presented by Epes Sargent, and 
Mayor Lincoln’s copy was offered for sale in New York, in 1937. 
Five libraries—Boston Athenaeum, Boston Public Library, New 
York Public Library, Massachusetts Historical Society, and Har- 
vard—have the respective copies which Holmes presented to them. 
There is therefore only one copy untraced, and there are only four 
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copies not in public institutions. Huntington owns the original MS, 
but only the third issue of the printed work. 


SAME. 4to, 11 x Q, full contemporary morocco, g.e. 
Boston, 1863. 


An original programme of the exercises is laid in. In this third 
issue the “alterations and corrections” are made, and the work reset 
from the same type, resulting in 75 pages as against 71. (The ac- 
count in Ives is incorrect, this being an entirely separate printing.) 
The title is now preceded by a leaf “Printed by order of the Com- 
mon Council,” the title is reset, omitting the words “Private Copy,” 
and the pages are slightly shorter than in the twelve copies. It 1s 
believed that about fifty copies were so done. The Chamberlain- 
Wakeman copy. 


Same. Three Copies. Original wrappers. 
Boston; Philadelphia; 1863. 
These Boston public issues appear here in wrappers both with 
the imprint of Farwell, the City printer, and the Ticknor and Fields’ ; 
they are also found in cloth, and in slightly varying sizes. The Far- 
well copy is a presentation, being inscribed on the title: “Mr. 5. J. 
Loring with the compliments of O. W. Holmes.” Presumably the 
Boston copies preceded the Philadelphia pamphlet, which was 
“printed for gratuitous distribution.” At Harvard, the Ticknor & 
Fields issue was received July 31, and the Philadelphia Nov. 16. 


[“Fourtu or Jury Oration.” | Boston Morning Jour- 
nal, Monday, July 6, 1863. Folio. Boston, 1863. 

This, which contains the “Fourth of July Oration,” could only 
be preceded in priority of printing by an evening paper (? Tran- 
script) of July 4, and the twelve, from one of which Holmes read. 


[Sounpincs From THE AtianTic.] The Atlantic Month- 
ly. Nine original Numbers. Boston, 1858-1863. 


The numbers of the Atlantic, and the articles collected, are as 
follows: 
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Nov., 1858, “A Visit to the Autocrat’s Landlady” (MS in Hunt- 
ington Library) 


June, 1859, “The Stereoscope and the Stereograph” 
Jan., 1861, “A Visit to the Asylum for Aged and Decayed Pun- 


sters’’ 
July, 1861, “Sun-Painting and Sun-Sculpture” 
Sept., 1861, “Bread and the Newspaper” 
Dec., 1862, “My Hunt After ‘The Captain’ ” 
May, 1863, ‘““The Human Wheel. Its Spokes and Felloes”’ 
July, 1863, “Doings of the Sunbeam” 
Nov., 1863, “The Great Instrument” 


SOUNDINGS FROM THE ATLANTIC. Original sheets. 
Boston, 1864 (1863 ). 


The sheets measure 714 x 45%, against the 714 x 434 of the bound 
book. 


Inserted, 1-p. a.l.s. to James T. Fields, dated May 14th (1863), 
giving the order of articles for the book, stopping at the ‘““Punsters”’ 
skit, and concluding: “I think I had rather leave out the other 
pieces—( Wormwood cordial, etc., & Review of Agassiz).” These 
were eliminated, but apparently Fields afterwards prevailed on 


Holmes to add the two additional articles which now conclude the 
book. 


SaME. Original cloth. Boston, 1864 (1863). 


Inscribed on the fly-leaf : “Jacob Bigelow with the best respects 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” The book is dedicated to Bigelow. 


Inserted, pasted to the front end-paper, the following charming 
a.l.s. to Dr. Bigelow, dated Nov. 15, 1863 (six days earlier than 
the publication date) : 


“I have taken the liberty to place your name in front of this vol- 
ume of Essays and other papers. If you forgive me all will be well ; 
if not, when my book is forgotten the wrong I have done you will be 
righted, and our children can still be friends. Yours aye and 
respectfully.” 


The book contains the advertisements. 
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Pawstz: A Fragment. The Last Literary Effort of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. London (1864). 

With the eight leaves of advertisements. 

The introduction, which is unsigned, was “lifted” from an article 
by Holmes in the Adlandic, and appears nowhere else in book form. 
Also first (and only) separate printing of the Hawthorne matter ; 
it forms part of the Dollzver Romance. 


Hymw sy Oniver Wenperyt Hormes. WRriTTEN EX- 
PRESSLY FOR THE GREAT CENTRAL Farr. Folio broadside, 
laze x 634. (Philadelphia) 1864. 

Rare. The whole, music and words, is within a border of printers’ 
ornaments, also enclosing the copyright notice, by G. W. Childs, 
who was chairman of the publishing committee of the Fair. Not 
printed again, except in the next item, until thirty-one years later, in 
the Cambridge Edition of 1895. 


The hymn was never sung because at the opening on June 7, 
1864, the platform for the singers fell in, thus effectively prevent- 
ing the entire vocal programme—see No. 1 of Our Daily Fare, the 
next item. Together with: 


Our Datry Fare. Nos. 1-13, Philadelphia, June 8-21, 
1864; Sept. 11, 1865. Illustrated. Thirteen original 
numbers, Ato. Philadelphia, 1864-5. 


Wakeman, who thought he had a complete set, lacked the final 
thirteenth number, as have all other collections of this newspaper of 
the Great Central Fair. There are laid in two circulars, and the orig- 
inal poster, of Our Daily Fare. 


No. 1, of June 8, 1864, contains Holmes’ “Hymn,” of three 5- 
line stanzas, written expressly for the fair; and No. 2, of June 9, 
1864, contains “The Poet’s Reply to a Request to Contribute” to 
Our Daily Fare, dated June 4, 1864, two 8-line stanzas. The latter 
poem was never reprinted anywhere. No. 9 contains a moderately 
amusing questionnaire by Holmes, with punning answers, in the 
form of a letter, dated Dec. 14, 1863, in answer to a request from 
the Great Western Fair, held in Cincinnati the previous December, 
that he be funny “over his own signature.” Perhaps there was an 
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earlier printing of this in some Cincinnati publication; it is tran- 
scribed at p. 229 of Ives. A letter from Mr. Currier laid in shows 
(a) that they are a first publication, (b) that they came direct to the 
Cincinnati Fair from President Hill of Harvard, apparently as a 
letter from Holmes to Hill. 


[“A Sea Diarocus.” “Tur Jusiver.”| The Boatswain’ s 
Whistle. Published at the National Sailors’ Fair. Num- 
bers 1-10 (all issued), Boston, Nov. 9-19, 1864. Ten orig- 
inal numbers (8 pp. each), 4to. Boston, 1864. 


Of considerable first-edition interest. Nos. 4 and 5, for Nov. 12 
and 14, contain, respectively, the first appearances of Holmes’ “A 
Sea Dialogue,” and “The Jubilee.” The latter was never collected 
except in Humorous Poems, 1865. No. g contains the first printing 
of Emerson’s “Sea-Shore.” Julia Ward Howe edited the publica- 
tion, and the editorial council consisted of Everett, Holmes, Lowell, 
A. P. Peabody, E. P. Whipple and Whittier—quite a galaxy! Alger, 
Phoebe Cary, Dana, Everett, Mrs. Howe, Leland and Mrs. Sigour- 
ney contributed, and the eighth number contains an uncollected 
prose article by Whittier, “John Woolman in the Steerage.” A 
clipping of ““The Jubilee” from the Boston Transcript of Nov. 15; 
1864, its second printing, is inserted. 


[“Sonce or Wetcome.”|] Complimentary Banquet to 
Rear-Admiral Lessoffsky and the Officers of the Russian 
Fleet. Boston, 1864. 


Scarce. First book printing, at p. §7, of Holmes’ “Song of Wel- 
come,” beginning “Sea-birds of Muscovy, rest in our waters.” The 
pamphlet does not disclose Holmes’ authorship. There was a previ- 
ous printing for the Musical Festival of June 8, 1864, where 
Holmes’ song was sung; copies are in OWH. Inserted, a.l.s, 1 p., 
n.d., to: 


“Dear Mr. Winthrop, 


“I have written three copies of verses at different times for the 
Russians. 1st. When Admiral Lessofsky, [sic] or whatever his name 
was, was féted here, a song of welcome. 2d. When Mr. Fox went 
out with his Monitor, a song of greeting. 3d. For the musical en- 
tertainment to Prince Alexis another song of welcome. 
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“I have used up the Northern Lights, the Pole-star, the Great 
Bear, the Neva and the most effective rhymes of the English lan- 
guage. If you call upon me at the dinner, I will do my best but No 
4 will find the firmaments pretty nearly empty and no names left 
but those ending in off and sky.—Still I will try to respond.” 


On the side he writes: “You may call me up as Autocrat or any- 
thing else you like—it doesn’t make much difference.” [ have no 
record of what the dinner was, or any such fourth Russian response. 


New Encranp’s Master-Key. 4to, thirty leaves, un- 
paged. (Cambridge, 1864.) 


Inscribed on the terra-cotta wrapper is the large pencil signa- 
ture “O. W. Holmes.” 


Never reprinted, and the other copies known to me are the Wake- 
man (Huntington), Morgan and E. J. Holmes copies (six were 
done). The lecture was delivered at the Dowse Institute in Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 15, 1864. There is no title-page; the first page is 
blank, and the title appears above the first line of text on the sec- 
ond page, as per the Wakeman illustration. There is an earlier 
variant at Harvard. 7 


[ “Giver OF ALL THAT CROWNS OuR Days.” | Order of Ex- 
ercises at the Boston Musie Hall ...¥ebruary 4, 1865, to 
celebrate the Progress of Freedom’s Great Work in the 
United States of America. Folio broadside, 14 x 8. 
Boston, 1865. 
First printing of Holmes’ “Hymn,” written for the occasion, be- 
ginning “Giver of all that crowns our days.” Not in Ives, The only 
other copy then known was sold in the Wakeman sale, but in fact 
this is one of the less rare Holmes broadsides. There exist three 
copies (Andover, Harvard, two) of a simultaneous leaflet printing 
of the Holmes ““Hymn” alone. 


(“Our First Crrizen.”’] Tribute of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. To the Memory of Edward Everett. 
Boston, 1865. 


First printing, at pp. 65 #f., of Holmes’ long poem, “Our First 
Citizen,” also of a long letter by Whittier, dated Jan. 27, 186s. 
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VERSES FROM THE IsLAnD Book. Cambridge, 1865. 


Again, Wakeman thought his copy of this privately printed “very 
rare volume” (Ives) was unique—which means, I take it from this, 
that the Wallace copy lodged with him; but there are at least two 
other copies in addition to my third one. 


A presentation copy from “Governor” Swain, who was responsi- 
ble for its production. Contains four poems by Holmes, which had 
previously appeared, also a ‘“Prelude” by him, written for the book, 
not printed elsewhere except at p. 208 of Ives. Holmes’ love for 
and interest in the island of Naushon are set forth at pp. 43-6 of the 
first edition of the Autocrat. 


[“‘O Tuov oF sOUL AND SENSE AND BREADTH.” ] City of 
Boston. Memorial Services in Honor of Abraham Lincoln 
...at Music Hall, Thursday, June 1, 1865. Leaflet. 
Boston, 1865. 
Not common, the only copies which I have traced being at Har- 
vard and that owned by P. D. Howe, although doubtless it is in 
many collections and libraries as a Lincoln item. First printing of 
“O Thou of soul and sense and breath,” written by Holmes for the 
occasion. 


Humorous Porms.... With Illustrations by Sol Eytinge, 
Jr. Portrait. Boston, 1865. 

Searce in wrappers, and with the portrait, which Wakeman 
lacked. “A Farewell to Agassiz” and “Our Oldest Friend” were 
first printed here in a book as were, except for The Boatswain's 
Whistle, the two poems “A Sea Dialogue” and ‘““The Jubilee.” 
Only printing between covers of the last. 


[“Bryant’s SEvENTIETH Birrupay.”] The Bryant 
Festival at “The Century.” Illustrated Edition. 4to. 
Large paper, limited to 150 copies. New York, 1865. 

First book printing, at pp. 43-47, of Holmes’ poem, “Bryant’s 
Seventieth Birthday,” read by him at the celebration, also of poems 
for the occasion by ‘Lowell and Whittier, and of an address by 
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Emerson. The illustrations are engravings of Bryant (two), Ban- 
croft, Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Everett, 
Mrs. Howe, Halleck, Willis, R. H. Stoddard and others. With the 
autograph signature (pencil) of D. Huntington, who made one of 
the addresses and has indicated the source of some of the plates. I 
suspect that this is extra-illustrated. 

There is inserted the first printing anywhere of the Holmes poem, 
‘n advance even of the Atlantic, a clipping from the Boston Ad- 
verilser. 


Minor Homes First Epitions. 1866-1869. 


(1) Tribute of the Massachusetts Historical Society to the 
Memory of George Livermore, Boston, 1866. It is uncertain 
whether Holmes’ tribute first appears here or in the Proceedings. 


(2) Salem Gazette, May 4, 1866, contains a resumé of an ad- 
dress by Holmes (called O. V. Holmes), at the meeting of the Es- 
sex Institute on May 1, on the microscope, about 1 column. The 
entire address was reprinted in the Proceedings of the Essex In- 
stitute, Vol. V, p. 18, but this was not published until Jan., 1867. 


(3) The New Ledger Building (Philadelphia, 1867), carries 
at pp. 41-42 Holmes’ dull letter of June 16, 1867, on the subject. 


(4) Memoir of George Livermore. ... By Charles Deane, Cam- 
bridge, 1869, has a few brief words by Holmes at pp. 3-4. 


Osrruary Notices or Hon. Isaac Epwarp Morse. 
Leaflet, 4 pp., 105% x gr, pp. [2] and [4] blank. 
N.p., n.d. (New Orleans, 1866). 


The pages containing text are surrounded with a heavy mourn- 
ing border. The entire third page is occupied with Holmes’ bio- 
graphical sketch and tribute from the New Orleans Crescent (Mar. 
14, 1866), from the Boston Advertiser (Mar. 5), with printed 
signature O. W. H. (The Advertiser tribute is preserved as a clip- 
ping in the records of the Class of 1829 at Harvard.) 


Not in Ives; and the only other copy is in the Harvard archives, 
where Ives missed it, since it is not filed under Holmes or the Class 
of 1829. 


Isaac E. Morse, Holmes’ Harvard 1829 classmate, although a 
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member of the class for only the senior year, was unusually close to 
Holmes, and they corresponded throughout Morse’s life. They were 
in Paris together during Holmes’ medical education in 1833 (Lzfe, 
pp. 107, 110), Holmes referring to him in letters home as “my 
most pleasant and original classmate.” He served four terms as 
member of Congress from Louisiana, and is referred to as one of the 
“Members of Congress” in the famous poem “The Boys.” 


[ “Te Szasons.” | The Atlantic Almanac, 1868. 
Boston, 1868 (1867). 


First printing of Holmes’ long prose article, not elsewhere col- 
lected until 1883, “The Seasons,” at pp. 2-13. “Visit to an Old Eng- 
lish Abbey,” by Hawthorne, at pp. 44, is the first printing of any 
part of the Englzsh Note-Books. The colored plates are present. 


[THe Guarpian AncEL.] The Atlantic Monthly, 1867. 
Twelve original numbers. Boston, 1867. 


Rather unusual in the history of serials in that it is the first print- 
ed item in each of the twelve numbers. (Aldrich’s Story of a Bad 
Boy is another.) 

Whittier’s “The Palatine” (Jan.) & “Freedom in Brazil” 
(July), Emerson’s “G. L. 8.” (June), S. Weir Mitchell’s “The 
Autobiography of a Quack” (Oct., Nov.), and a part of Haw- 
thorne’s English Note-Books (July), were first printed in these 
numbers, also Holmes’ “All Here’? (Mar.), and his speech before 
the Massachusetts Medical Society (p. 3, July “Atlantic Adver- 
tiser,”’ not elsewhere printed). 


Laid in the June number, undated a.l.s., evidently written after 
receiving page proofs: 

“May I ask you to make the following correction and to send me 
a proof of zt, that I may be sure it is all right ? 

“In the June number page 642 2d column, a little below the mid- 
dle, strike out 


“ ‘She felt as if something had blown tt out. Was it so, and should 
she scream ? or was it a mere fancy and should she try another ? 


“Substitute the following: 
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“The darkness seemed alive with fearful presences. The lurid 
glare of her own eyeballs flashed backwards into her brain. 

“You will find that there are ninety seven letters in the first and 
ninety nine in the sentence substituted. If there 1s room you may 
make the next line read She tried one more match, that is, add the 
word match, which will be a little more coherent.” 


Both corrections were made. 


Also laid in, unaddressed 1-p. a.l.s. (to the publishers of The 
Atlantic Monthly), dated Jan. 2, 1867, acknowledging receipt of 
cheque for $250, for the first instalment of this story in the maga- 
zine. 


Tue Guarpian ANGEL. Original green cloth. 
Boston, 1867. 
Inscribed : “M. Langel with the kind regards of O. W. Holmes.” 


Same. Original blue cloth. Boston, 1867. 
Inscribed: “Agassiz from his friend O. W. Holmes.” 

Same. 2 Vols. London, 1867. 
First English edition. 

SaME. Original brick-red cloth. Boston, 1872. 


A genuine forgery by the Doctor, committed for one of his best 
friends, the wife of the dedicatee, being inscribed on the reverse of 
the front end-paper : “Annie Fields from her friend Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Nov. 7th, 1867.” (The earliest presentation so far located 
is that to his son on Nov. 3, at No. 296.) 


The book is absolutely untampered with, and obtained by me di- 
rect from the dealer who purchased the Fields presentations. I can 
only surmise that Mrs. Fields’ original presentation had in some 
way become damaged, and that Holmes at her request copied the 
original inscription in another book, without noticing what book it 
was. 
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TEACHING FROM THE CHAIR AND AT THE Bepsipe. An In- 
troductory Lecture Delivered Before the Medical Class of 
Harvard University, November 6, 1867. Boston, 1867. 


Reprinted in Medical Essays, 1883, where it is assigned an in- 
correct date. 


The front cover bears the following inscription to Holmes’ 
brother-in-law, Charles W. Upham: “C. W. U. from O. W. H. 
Happy New Year! Jan. 1, 1868.” 


“Lines Reap at A FarEwevy Dinner Given To Lono- 
FELLOW, BErore HIs Departure For Europe, May 27, 


1868.” Leaflet, 4 pp. (Boston, 1868. ) 


Seven stanzas, of 9 lines each, with initials printed at end. Signed 
in full, “Oliver Wendell Holmes,” and numbered “5” on the front 
page as per habit. The Wakeman copy, which was believed by him to 
be unique, was not signed and is now in the Huntington Library; 
two other unsigned copies are known to me (one at 296 Beacon St.), 
and doubtless others exist, although there is no copy in the Boston 
libraries. Holmes gave the MS, signed in full, to Longfellow, and 
it is preserved at Craigie House. 


I add a clipping of the poem from the Boston Daily Advertiser 
of May 26, 1868, its first public appearance. (May 27 was the date 
of Longfellow’s departure; the dinner and leaflet were earlier; “a 
few evenings ago,” the clipping says, and dates the poem May 23, 
as is correct—v. Longfellow’s Journal.) 


SONGS AND POEMS OF THE CLASS OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY-NINE. Third Edition. Boston, 1868. 


Same. Part II. Additional Songs and Poems of the Class 
of 1829. 1868-1881. (Boston, 1881.) 


Same. Part III. The latest Poems of the Class of 1829. 
1882-1880. (Boston, 1889.) 

Catalogued together, since they had continuous pagination, to 
be bound as a whole. (See next item.) 
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The word “Songs” in the title is no misnomer. At every class- 
meeting—and they were held regularly, with a dinner, at first in the 
fall and after 1850 in January—from 1838 to 1893 5. F. Smith’s 
“America” was sung. (For the 1893 meeting, see under the Young 
Men’s Christian Union anniversary poem in this collection. So long 
as Joseph Angier, the “Sweet Singer” of Holmes’ poem, was alive, 
there was music from him. The class records also show that Holmes 
sang songs now unknown, composed by himself, in 1836 and 1838, 
that in 1850 he sang “again” “As o’er the glacier’s frozen sheet,” 
and that in 1863 the class sang “The Star-Spangled Banner,” with 
Holmes’ added verse in its final form. 


The first volume above incorporates the 1854 and 1859 issues. It 
includes twenty poems by Holmes, ten of which there first appear 
in a book. I insert clippings from the Boston Transcript, following 
in each case the Atlantic Monthly publication, of “Our Oldest 
Friend,” “The Last Charge,” and “Choose you this Day Whom 
You will Serve.” 


The second volume contains seventeen poems by Holmes, two of 
which are there first printed in a book. 

The third volume, in which a similar clipping of “After the Cur- 
few” is laid in, contains eight poems by Holmes, two of which are 
here first printed, also an extract from an article by him in the A?- 
lantic for Jan., 1890, describing the circumstances under which his 
poem “After the Curfew” was read at the 1889 Class Meeting. 

Only ten members of the class were living in 1890, but the issue 
of this part was not limited for that reason (as sometimes stated) — 
see the next item. 


Same. Third Edition, 1868. Part I. (1881.) Part IIT. 
(1889.) Full green morocco, richly tooled on sides and 
back, lettered on the front cover “Harvard Songs and 
Poems of the Class of 1829—Mrs. Lelia P. Roby from Sam- 
uel Francis Smith and Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 

Boston, 1868- (1889). 


When the publication was completed in 1889, Holmes and Smith 
decided that the widows or children of deceased classmates should 
have complete sets—perhaps the only known example of presenta- 
tion copies with the inscription on the binding. 
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Mrs. Roby was loyal to the class ; clippings of Holmes’ death and 
tributes to him, in copious quantity, are pasted in at the end. There 
is inserted the slip which accompanied these copies reading: “From 
the Class Committee/To Their Surviving Brothers of 1829/and/ 
to the Families of Brothers/Departed/[rule]/Please Acknowledge 
to Samuel May, Sec’y, Leicester, Mass./” I have never seen another 
of these slips. 


[“BRoTHERS, WHOM WE MAY NOT REACH.” ] Reception 
and Entertainment of the Chinese Embassy, by the City 
of Boston. Two copies. Boston, 1868. 


First printing of Holmes’ poem which he recited at the occasion, 
“Brothers, whom we may not reach,” and also of an address by 
Emerson at p. 52. 


Inserted in the cloth example, the very fine Arnold copy, 3-p. a.l.s. 
headed “Private,” dated Aug. 19th (1868)—the reception was Aug. 
21—which refers to Holmes’ illness, and continues in part as fol- 
lows: 

*..1f, however, I should find myself well enough to be present, 
I shall in compliance with your former note, come prepared with a 
poetical version of that welcome to our Asiatic guests which will find 
expression in so many other forms.... 

“If I should be present and should be called upon, I would beg 
that it might be as early as etiquette would allow. A poem, which 
takes perhaps three minutes to read, is very well as a break in the 
set speeches which are de regueur, but kept until the company are 
tired out it is worse than useless. Such is my experience, and I have 


had a good deal of it... .” 


TRIBUTES FROM THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO 
CuristTiaAn GOTTFRIED EHRENBERG On his Fiftieth Anni- 
versary as Doctor of Medicine, November 5, 1868. 4to 
leaflet, 934 x 734, 4 pp. Buchdruckerei der Kénigl. Akad- 
emie der Wissenschaften (G. Vogt). 
Berlin, Universitatsstr. 8. (1868). 
Holmes’ poem, which is first collected in Songs of Many Seasons, 
1875, occupies pp. 1 and 2. There is an ink-correction on p. 2 by 
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Holmes, and at the bottom is printed “Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Sept. 10, 1868.” Pp. 3 and 4 con- 
tain a translation into German, by one Dr. Zermelo, of the poem, 
which translation is apparently not printed in any United States 
book. The imprint is at the bottom of p. 4. 


Inserted a.l.s., 4-pp., with addressed envelope, dated April 18, 
1870, addressed to Frederick Locker (Lampson) which accompanied 
the above leaflet. The letter begins with felicitous references to a 
volume which Locker has presented him containing, among others, 
some Holmes poem which Holmes feels “greatly pleased to find 
in such company as it meets in your sparing selection.” He adds his 
autograph, characteristically corrects an error, then refers charm- 
ingly to favors he has received from Locker, and to mutual friends, 
and continues: 


“,.. Tam going to take the liberty of putting some of the last 
poems [ have written for various occasions into the package with 
which this goes... . I suppose nobody among us has been quite so 
good-natured as myself in furnishing copies of verses for occa- 
sions of all sorts—civic, national, literary, social. You will find one 
written at the request of our Minister in Berlin, Mr. Bancroft, on 
the occasion of the ‘Jubilaeum’ of Ehrenberg the famous historian 
of the Infusoria. The others will explain themselves well enough. I 
wish I had a copy of ‘Evensong’ in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March, but you may stumble upon it at some time or other. (I have 
found a copy and send it)... .” 


President Barnard of Columbia, at the suggestion of Bancroft, 
the American minister at Berlin, organized the American Tributes 
to Ehrenberg. His letter to Bancroft of Oct. 7, 1868, sending to 
Bancroft Holmes’ poem in manuscript, is in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, as is a proof of my leaflet. The New York Public 
Library has the American Tridutes in Berlin (of which Holmes 
“received several copies,” according to his undated letter to Bar- 
nard, at Columbia) 12 pp., which contains the poem in an entirely 
different setting, in English only, along with the other tributes, 
and is printed in Berlin by a different printer. The same library also 
has another copy of this same pamphlet, bound up with other pam- 
phlets, the whole with Bancroft’s bookplate, and with three MSS 
bound in, of which one is Zermelo’s translation, and another a 
translation by Elizabeth Schick. 
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The only other copy of this leaflet (after combing all libraries) 1s 
in Massachusetts Historical Society. There are slight differences 
in punctuation as compared with the Songs of Many Seasons ver- 
sion. 


Possibly the only first edition of Holmes, or, for that matter, of 
any of the New England authors, emanating from Germany. 


[ “TaLk ConcERNING THE Human Bopy anp its Man- 
AGEMENT.” | The Atlantic Almanac, 1869. 


Boston (1868). 


First printing of the long article “Talk Concerning the Human 
Body and its Management,” not collected by Holmes until 15 years 
later, in Pages from an Old Volume of Life. Also first printing of 
an essay by Lowell. The ads of Every Saturday disclose that this 
was published as early as Oct. 24, 1868. 


[Crass Porm, ’29.] (With printed date Jan. 6, 1869.) 
Broadside. (Boston, 1869. ) 


A hymn written for the class and sung at their meeting Jan. 6, 
1869. Five stanzas, four lines each. All copies were initialed and 
numbered by Holmes. This is No. 11; Chamberlain’s was 12 and 
Wakeman’s 13, New York Public Library has Nos. 16 and 18. No. 
1 is in the class records at Harvard. Fairly common, as Holmes 
broadsides go. 


[“Hisrory or THE AMERICAN STEREOsCOPE.”| The 
Philadelphia Photographer.... Vol. VI. [Many photo- 
eraphs.] Philadelphia, 18609. 


With many curious and interesting photographs of this early 
period. Here because the first article in the January, 1869, num- 
ber is Holmes’ “History of the “American Stereoscope,’ ”’ dated Bos- 
ton, Nov. 25, 1868, its first printing. 


I insert a 4-p. a.l.s. to an unknown correspondent who has been 
writing on the moon. Holmes suggests that he “do as much for the 
sun, which seems to be tasking the sagacity of astronomers and 
physicists just now to a great extent,” and continues: 
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“_.. [can only fall back on my stereoscope, the history of which 
you will find in one of the next numbers of the Philadelphia Photog- 
rapher.... As I gave it away without trying to make money out of 
it | may perhaps be allowed a humble place among the benefactors 
of mankind—by the side of that famous personage who made two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, and that other famous 
personage who found that a straw could tickle a man and thus be- 
come an instrument of happiness... .” 


History OF THE AMERICAN STEREOSCOPE, from the Phila- 


delphia Photographer, January, 1869. 16mo, 16 pp. 
(Boston, 1860. ) 


The first nine pages are the first printing between covers of 
Holmes’ letter to the magazine, dated Nov. 25, 1868. The Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Library at Andover contains an illuminating let- 
ter from one Edwin H. Lincoln as to how Holmes invented the 
stereoscope, in much detail ; and Dr. Holmes’ original stereoscope 
is also at that library. 


The pamphlet appears in two forms, in one of which the adver- 
tisement on p. 16 carries no street address. By all inference, the 
form of my copy, with the address, is later. The only other copies 
known are two at Massachusetts Historical Society, one of each 
form, the Wakeman-Ulizio-P. D. Howe copy, of the first form. 
(There is a fatality about this pamphlet. Wakeman says that one 
other copy is known, which is not Massachusetts Historical Society, 
but might be Arnold 256, untraced, or the one at Harvard, or the one 
the Union Catalogue reports in the Huntington Library, which I 
could not find there in 1931 !) 


Inserted, a.l.s., 3 pp., strengthened in folds, dated Feb. 5, 1866, 
addressed to “Thomas McAllister, Esq., Optician, New York,” giv- 
ing a complete history of the stereoscope, as follows: 


“At your request I will tell the short story of the Stereoscope 
which I see advertised in your illustrated Catalogue, with my name 
attached to it. 


“Some years ago I made two new forms of stereoscope, of which 
the original of the one you advertise was the first. It went begging,— 
though I only wanted to give it away,—in New York and Phila- 
delphia, where I shewed it to various dealers. At last Mr. Joseph L. 
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Bates of Boston saw its capabilities, took hold of it, improved it and 
made it popular, to his profit, I trust, not mine, for I never pro- 
posed to make any money by it. 


“The other pattern was like the first, but with the addition of a 
slanted diaphragm having two openings, so as to cut off all but the 
picture from the eye, and to give the effect of looking at it through 
a window. The side of the slanted diaphragm toward the picture was 
covered with gilt paper, which threw a golden light upon it. 


“Some time after this Claude Lorraine stereoscope had been 
shown about appeared the so-called “Belle-vue’ stereoscope, ap- 
parently attempting to embody the same ideas, and fortified, if I re- 
member right, by a patent. 


“You say that I ‘highly recommend’ the stereoscope which you 
advertise. I tried to make one which should be simple, cheap, light 
and convenient and I think I succeeded. 


“Mr. Bates, to whom I have given all the rights I could confer 
in the instrument, has expended a great deal of time in perfecting 
it. I think for common use with paper stereographs it will be found 
pleasanter to handle and easier to manage than the more cumbrous 
and costly stereoscopes.” 


Holmes probably did not make Mr. McAllister any more happy 
by adding, in pencil, along the side of the first page (his italics) : 
“P.S. Private. If you print any of 
this letter please print the 
whole.” 
Holmes’ great interest in the stereoscope, as shown in his essays 
in Soundings and elsewhere, is well known. 


(“Tue Mepicat Prorsssion In Massacnuserts.” | 
Lectures delivered ... before the Lowell Institute... on 
. the Early History of Massachusetts. Boston, 1869. 


A book that is quite worthless, but very hard to find. Holmes’ 
lecture on the above subject, delivered Jan. 29, 1869, appears at pp. 
257-301. There was a separate pamphlet reprint of which I have 
located nine copies, only one of which (P. D. Howe) is in private 
hands. It was what is now called an offprint from the type of this 
publication. 
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[ “Hymn or Peace.” | Programme of the National Peace 
Jubilee Concert... Boston, Tuesday, June 15, 1869. Leaf- 
let. 4 pp. Boston, 1869. 


see Ives, p. 53. What has hitherto been considered the first print- 
ing of Holmes’ famous “Hymn of Peace,” written for the occa- 
sion, beginning “Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long!” 
—vying with the broadside printing of the song distributed on that 
day, of which the Huntington Library has the only copy (but see 
the next entry). 


With this are the programmes for the other three days of the 
festival (Ole Bull led the violins), for the “Grand Sacred Con- 
cert” on June 20, and two copies of an unofficial advertising pro- 
gramme for the four days. 


[“A Hymn or Peace.” ] The National Peace Jubilee, and 
Musical Reporter, June 5, 1860. Boston, 1869. 


“A Hymn of Peace” is here printed ten days in advance of its 
singing at the festival. Hitherto uncollected and unknown. 


Also two other printings which antedate the festival, the first list- 
ing the “Anvil Chorus” for the third day only instead of on both 
the first and third. These are the May-June number of the Official 
edition of the Grand National Peace Jubilee and Musical Festival, 
which from internal evidence was printed after June 4, and Ditson’s 
Mustc to be Performed at the Grand National Peace Jubilee, which 
is later than the first, from internal evidence. 


I also include a bound volume of the full Reporter, from May 1 5 
through July 24, since the words describing the “Anvil Chorus” 
(misprinted June 29) at p. 11 should not be lost to posterity. 


“This combined the chorus, the full band, the performance of one 
hundred Boston firemen upon as many anvils, and an artillery ac- 
companiment of fifteen guns. The famous composition was given 
with the finest effect. In fact, with an effect hitherto immeasurably 
unapproached. The firemen were attired in red shirts, white caps 
and blue pants, and presented a novel appearance. Their stroke 
upon the anvil was correct and earnest, and the blow, though solid, 
was cheering. The performance was vociferously encored, and 
proved one of the most popular and taking on the programme.” 
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“In Memory oF Fitz-Greent Harrecx.” Read at the 
Dedication of his Monument in Guilford, Connecticut, 
July 8, 1869. Leaflet, 4 pp. (Boston, 18609. ) 


Lowell’s copy, being inscribed “J. R. L. from his friend O. W. 
H.” in the upper right-hand corner. Lowell has written on the fourth 
page “O. W. Holmes. 1869. printed poem with signature.” 


While both Chamberlain and Wakeman had presentations, and 
Arnold and Maier also owned copies, the only ones I can now trace 
are this copy, one in the Aldis Collection, one in OWH, and P. D. 


Howe’s. 


[ “In Memory or Firz-Greene Harzeck.” | Dedication 
of the Halleck Monument, at Guilford, Connecticut, July 
Sth, 18609. New York, privately printed, 18609. 


Contains the first general printing of the poem described in the 
preceding leaflet. Only 100 copies were done. The note in Wake- 
man’s copy stated that he knew of only one other, and was accom- 
panied by a letter from Foley (date unspecified) that “the 1869 
proceedings 1s unknown to me”’; however, it is not quite so rare as 
that, and I know of several copies. 


Inserted, long 4-p. letter to Bayard Taylor, dated July 17, 1869, 
entirely concerning Taylor’s address at the Halleck Memorial 
ceremonies, Holmes’ pleasure thereat and Charles Sumner’s de- 
tailed praise, at great length. Holmes continues: 


“I think we both understood that Halleck did not afford ma- 
terial for any extravagant eulogy, yet that among the small utter- 
ances of the early Gods his pipe had some notes in it which the 
Olympians of today need not curl their noses at....” 


“BONAPARTE, AuG. 15TH, 17690-HuMBo tpt, SEPT. 147TH, 
1769.” Broadside, dated Sept. 14, 1869. 67s x 1034. 
(Boston, 1869. ) 
The poem is of fourteen 4-line stanzas. Signed in full “Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.” Numbered “3” in pencil. 
Wakeman’s note on his copy was as follows: “Very rare. I have 
never seen another copy. Chamberlain lacked this—and Ives said 
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it was the only copy known to him.” My copy comes from Locker- 
Lampson; Huntington has the Wakeman copy; and the only other 
of which I know is in Essex Institute. There is none listed in the 
Union Catalogue, if that means anything. 


“NEARING THE SNow-LineE.” Broadside, 47% x 534. 
(Boston, 1860. ) 


Containing Holmes’ sonnet with the above title, which was first 
printed in the Adlantic Monthly in Jan., 1860, and in book form in 
Songs of Many Seasons, 1875. Signed in full, “Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 1870,” and numbered “4” by 
Holmes in pencil. The leaflet is correctly printed, without the 
comma at the end of the first line which appears in the Adlantec 
Monthly printing. Unique, so far as at present known. From Locker- 
Lampson. 


Minor Hormes First Epirions. 1870-1874. 


(1) Celebration of the rrrth Anniversary of Robert Burns’ Na- 
tal Day ... New York, January 25th, 1870, has a good letter by 
Holmes on Burns, at pp. 10-11. 


(2) Trebute to Walter Scott, on the One Hundredth Anmversary 
of his Birthday, by the Massachusetts Historical Society, August 
15, 1871, Boston, 1872, contains a letter by Holmes on the subject, 
not elsewhere printed, also an address by Emerson, and a short let- 
ter from Bryant. Wakeman did not have this, although it is quite 
common. 


(3) Sketch of the Celebration of the Sixty-First Birthday of ... 
Horace Greeley ... Feb. 3, i872 .. . prepared by Charles F. Win- 
gate, New York, printed, not published, 1872, contains an undated 
letter by Holmes, also a note by Mark Twain, and letters by Whit- 
tier and sundry other celebrities. 


[““Even-Sone.”] Pp. 349-352 from The Atlantic Month- 
ly, Mar., 1870. (Boston, 1870.) 
Pages extracted by Holmes and sent to Frederick Locker-Lamp- 


son with the Ehrenberg leaflet (the a.l.s. accompanying the latter 
refers to this item and his difficulty in finding it). Holmes has writ- 
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ten at the top of p. 349: “Atlantic Monthly, March 1870,” and at 
the end of the poem has signed in full “Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
for ‘Class Meeting’ Jan. 6th 1870.” Not collected until Songs of 
Many Seasons in 1875. 


The magazine printing differs from the reprint in the book in 
line 4 of Stanza 1; and Stanza 6, line 10, reads “old harpers,” 
changed to “all harpers” in all subsequent printings. 


A.u.s., Hormes To Wuirtter, Mar. 15, 1870. 4 pp., en- 
dorsed “Dr. Holmes” by Whittier at top of first page. 
With a copy of Our Young Folks, Jan., 1870, in which 
Whittier’s “In School Days” first appeared. Boston, 1870. 


The letter reads as follows: 


“It always gives me exquisite pleasure to write any words that 
please you, and I cannot thank you too warmly for taking the pains 
to tell me in more than one instance that you have found something 
that made my lines worth reading. I am happy to think you liked 
‘Even-Song, it was written for my Class-meeting and we graduated 
in 1829, so that you will understand how I felt on addressing them— 
having been ‘Class-Poet’ and having now for many years written 
verses for every annual meeting, until I naturally begin to feel— 
well, this cannot go on to a great many years longer, unless I am 
to be an infant prodigy of second childhood. So there was no affec- 
tation about my lines, and if I feel cheerful at any future moment 
with my pen in my hand I do [not] hold myself pledged to be mel- 
ancholy in my verse. 


“But I am especially pleased with your kind note because it gives 
me the opportunity to speak of your own lines which for grace and 
infinite tenderness you have never surpassed—I will say it—who 
has ¢ I mean the lines “In school-days’ which I found in the Tran- 
script taken from ‘Our Young Folks’ for January. It melted my 
soul within me to read these lovely verses. You may think I praise 
them more than I should if I had not been made partial by your 
liking some things of mine. It is not so—I had no sooner read them 
than I fell into such ecstacy about them that I could hardly find 
words too high-colored to speak of them to my little household—I 
hardly think I dared read them aloud. My eyes fill with tears just 
looking at them in my scrap-book now while I am writing.—You 
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did not expect this, but you must submit to it,-many noble, many 
lovely verses you have written, none that go to the heart more surely 
and sweetly than these.” 

A postscript reads: 

“T have not been very well this winter myself and hardly gone 
about at all, except to my Lectures. Getting along now—hope you 
are.” 

A charming record of the well-known association between these 


two authors, each of whom showed how completely he understood 
spiritually, and lovingly respected, the other. 


[““Nor wITH THE ANGUISH OF HEARTS THAT ARE BREAK- 
inc.” |] Harvard College. Services of the Laying of the 
Corner Stone of Memorial Hall, October 6, 1870. Leaf- 
let, 4 pp. (Cambridge) 1870. 

First printing (not elsewhere until 1875) of Holmes’ “Hymn” 


for the occasion, of four 4-line stanzas, beginning “Not with the 
anguish of hearts that are breaking.” 


This leaflet is very scarce. The only copies known to me are at 
Harvard, Yale, American Antiquarian Society, and Wakeman’s— 
carelessly lumped with other material in the grab-bag items at the 
end of this author, but there must be more copies in Harvardiana 
collections. 


Laid in, the following a.l.s. to the editor of the Boston Journal, 
dated Oct. 6th (1870) (italics Holmes’) : 


“If you print my Memorial Hall Hymn, will you please correct 
the word hearts in the therd line of the first stanza, and print it 
breasts. I shall be much obliged if you will take this trouble.” 


This leaflet, of course, contains the error. 


A Descriptive CATALOGUE OF THE WARREN ANATOMI- 
cat Museum. By J. B.S. Jackson. Boston, 1870. 


Holmes wrote many of the descriptions (indicated by his printed 
name). Neither easy to get, nor often found in Holmes collections. 


With this, and equally difficult to procure, is the earlier Jackson 
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book of like type, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Anatomical Mu- 
seum of the Boston Soctety for Medical Improvement, 1847, which 
records some seven like descriptions by Holmes. 


MECHANISM IN THOUGHT AND Morats. An Address De- 
livered Before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard 
University, June 29, 1870. With notes and Afterthoughts. 
Two copies. Boston, 1871. 


The first is a presentation copy, with inscription on the fly-leaf : 
“Henry H. A. Beach, with the kind regards of O. W. Holmes.” As 
in all presentations of this book, Holmes has corrected the printing 
by writing the important word “not” at the end of line 4 on p. 23. 
The second is an ordinary copy, from the Chamberlain collection. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, DELIVERED TO THE GRADUATING 
Cxass of the Bellevue Hospital College, March 2, 1871. 
New York, 1871. 
The scarcest of Holmes’ medical pamphlets. It was fifteen years 
before I found one (1942), neither Chamberlain nor Maier had a 
copy, and the only other copies located by me were one in Boston 
Athenaeum (presentation), Boston Medical Library Association, 
Massachusetts Historical Library, Andover and in the Holmes col- 
lection at Harvard (on which Holmes has written “my last copy’). 
Its lack of distribution is because it was printed by the hospital in 
New York, not by the Doctor through his regular printers. 


[“SHADOWED SO LONG BY THE STORM-CLOUD OF DAN- 
GER.” | Order of Exercises at the Musical Entertainment 
in Honor of ... the Grand Duke Alexis ... December 9, 
1871. Leaflet, 4 pp. Boston, 1871. 


First printing of Holmes’ song written for the occasion and dedi- 
cated to the Grand Duke, four 4-line stanzas beginning “Shadowed 
so long by the storm-cloud of danger.” Scarce; I located copies only 
at Yale and Boston Public Library. Currier adds: Bostonian So- 
ciety, Old State House, Harvard College Library Theatre Collec- 
tion. 
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Tue Craims or DENTISTRY. Boston, 1872. 


A common pamphlet. 


[Tue Porr at tHe Breaxrast-Tasre.| The Atlantic 
Monthly, 1872. Twelve Original Numbers. Boston, 1872. 


Laid in, 4-line a.n.s., dated May 20th (1872) to “Dear Mr. Os- 
good,” reading: “I will come in at 12:25 tomorrow, and talk with 
you and also bring my July number of the Poet,” as well as a sec- 
ond note dated March 31st (1872) reading: “If my May number of 
the ‘Poet’ etc. is not struck off I should like to have one more chance 
to make a slight correction or two.” 


Other articles in the volumes are Hawthorne’s “Septimus Fel- 
ton,” entire, two poems by Longfellow and three by Whittier, and 
contributions by Bret Harte (numerous), Aldrich, Henry James, 
Taylor, Celia Thaxter, etc. 


Tue Port at THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Frontispiece. 
Boston, 1872. 


First issue, with the misprint in the headline on p. 9. Inscribed 
on the front end-paper “Ester B. Carpenter With the kind regards 
of her friend Oliver Wendell Holmes Oct. 28th 1872.” 


For a brief account of the epistolary friendship between Holmes 
and Esther B. Carpenter (as she later spelled it) see the preface to 
her South County Studies, in 1924. Miss Carpenter was the one 
whose correspondence had been a source of satisfaction to him, re- 
ferred to anonymously in his article on the subject in the Atlantic 
in Jan., 1885. Portions of Holmes’ charming letters to her are 
quoted in the above preface; the entire correspondence is in the Li- 
brary of Congress. Miss Carpenter was twenty-four at the time of 
this presentation. 


SAME. Boston, 1872. 


Inscribed “Henry H. A. Beach, with the kind regards of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jan. 1st, 1873.” The second issue. The presentee, 
Henry Harris Aubrey Beach, graduated from Harvard Medical 
School in 1868, and immediately became Holmes’ Demonstrator of 
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Anatomy at his Medical School lectures, retiring when Holmes re- 
tired in 1882. He rejoined the Medical School staff in 1808. 


SAME. Routledge, London, 1872. 


The first English edition, with portrait of Holmes on the boards 
cover. 


THE MayFiower. Keene, N. H., 1873. 

A pamphlet issued in aid of an Invalid’s Home, contains at p. 19 
a charming undated letter from Holmes as to why he cannot con- 
tribute. 


[“ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE FirrH AVENUE 
THEATRE, Dec. 3, 1873.” ] Leaflet, 4-p., untitled. 107% x 
6%. (Boston or Cambridge, 1873.) 

The letters from Holmes to Augustin Daly which preceded the 
printing of this poem are set forth in Joseph Francis Daly’s Lefe 
of Augustin Daly, New York, 1917, at pp. 150-2. Holmes got $250 
for the job. 

At the top of the first page, in print: ““Author’s private copy. No. 
15.’ Holmes’ name does not appear. Other copies known are the 
Holmes collection at Harvard, Nos. 1, 14, and 18 (all of these 
copies have a correction by Holmes on the fourth page), P. D. 
Howe, and Harvard Theatre Collection. 


[“A Puzzuz.”] The Tonic, Portland, Maine, June 109, 
1873. Portland, 1873. 

The first page carries an 8-line poem by Holmes entitled “A 
Puzzle.” This is an untitled riddle in Far Play, a 5, and is also 
printed in Ives, p. 65. 


[“For tHe Centenniay Dinner... .”] Centennial of 
the Boston Pier, or the Long Wharf Corporation, 1873. 

Cambridge, 1873. 

First printing, at pp. 18-20, of Holmes’ poem, afterwards en- 

titled “For the Centennial Dinner of the Proprietors of Boston 
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Pier,” and only printing of his preceding remarks. Holmes was one 
of the proprietors of the pier, by inheritance from his grandfather. 
According to Wakeman’s note in his copy, now at Andover, only 100 
copies were done. 


[““ONCE MORE, YE SACRED TOWERS.” | City of Boston. 
Memorial Services in Honor of Charles Sumner, at Music 


Hall...29th April, 1874. Leaflet. 4 pp. Boston, 1874. 


First printing of Holmes’ “Hymn” written for the occasion, be- 
ginning “Once more, ye sacred towers,” 


Perhaps presented by Holmes to Frederick Locker-Lampson, 
since with this I acquired a 234 p. a.l.s. to him, dated Oct. 10, 1874, 
which, after congratulating him on his marriage, continues as fol- 
lows: 


“. .. Mr. Boott told me many months ago that you had a fancy 
for putting together some specimens of my writings as they came 
from my own pen—I hope in company of their betters, who will re- 
flect a certain dignity upon them. I have not forgotten this passing 
wish of yours, even if you have, and I have laid by a few stray 
leaves which I hope you may somewhere find a place for. Feeling a 
little uncertain as to the best way of getting them to you I send this 
note as a small balloon is sent up before a larger one, experimental- 
ly, to find whether it reaches you, and to hear directly from you 
where my package will find you... .” 

The Arnold copy is untraced, and the only ones I have located 
are P. D. Howe’s, OWH, American Antiquarian Society, Harvard 
Theatre Collection, and in the Holmes Library at Andover. Doubt- 
less common in Bostoniana and Sumner collections. 

With this is a broadside of “A mighty fortress is our God,” as 
sung at Sumner’s funeral service, March 16, 1874, and an auto- 


graph manuscript by Holmes of the three verses for the April 29 
Memorial Service, as sent to the printers of the leaflet. 


[ “WHERE, GIRT AROUND BY SAVAGE FOES.” | Harvard Col- 
lege. Dedication Day. June 23, 1874. 16mo, leaflet, 4 pp. 
(%Cambridge) 1874. 


First printing of Holmes’ “Hymn” written for the occasion, be- 
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ginning “Where, girt around by savage foes.” Not in Wakeman or 
other great collections. Ives states that this order of exercises ap- 
pears in a MS report in the Harvard Library, but locates no print- 
ed copy. [ locate only OWH and American Antiquarian Society, 
but it must be in Harvardiana aggregations. 


PROFESSOR JEFFRIES Wyman. A Memorrat OUTLINE. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Reprinted from The Atlantic 
Monthly for November, 1874. Boston, 1874. 


Sixteen pages from the Atlantic types, repaged and with Holmes’ 
printed name added. 


Wakeman had no copy, there is no other known to me in private 
hands and the only other copies recorded to my knowledge are at 
Harvard University (two, one in the ’29 records), OWH, Boston 
Public Library, Boston Medical Library Association, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, and New York Public Library. 


Inserted, an a.Ls., 1 p., signed in full, June 6, 1890, purchasing a 
portrait of Jeffries Wyman and appreciating “the excellence of 
your drawing and of the likeness.” 


In MemoriaM....GAarDNER BREWER. 
Boston, printed for private distribution, 1874. 
Very scarce, not being found in any of the great collections, and 


the only other copy known to me is that in the Aldis Collection at 
Yale, which lacks the back wrapper. 


Holmes’ prose tribute to his friend, Gardner Brewer (see a.l.s. 
in the Kennedy Massachusetts Historical Society pamphlet, in this 
collection), appears at pp. 8-12, from the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
date unknown to me, and is not elsewhere printed. 


[Sonos or Many Szasons.] The Atlantic Monthly. Orig- 
inal numbers. Boston, 1863-74. 

There are laid in, clippings from the Boston Transcript of “In 
Memory of J. W.—R. W.,” and “A Toast to the Vice-Admiral” 
(Aug. 1, 1865), the latter being the first printing anywhere of this 
poem. Also Old and New, Jan., 1872, original wrappers, the first 
printing of “The Organ-Blower.” 
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The list of poems here first printed in Songs of Many Seasons, 
with prior Adlantic publication, follows: 


Mar., 1863, 
Feb., 1864, 
Mar., 1864, 
June, 1864, 
July, 1864, 
Dec., 1864, 
Jan., 1865, 
Mar., 1865, 
Apr., 1865, 
Nov., 1865, 
Apr., 1866, 
Mar., 1867, 
Nov., 1867, 
Apr., 1868, 
Sept., 1868, 
Nov., 1869, 


Jan., 1870, 
Mar., 1870, 
Jan., 1871, 
Jan., 1873, 
Aug., 1873, 
Sept., 1873, 
Jan., 1874, 
Feb., 1874, 


Sones or M 


“Choose You this day whom ye will serve” 

“The Last Charge” 

“Our Classmate. F.W.C.” 

“Shakspeare. April 23, 1864” 

“In Memory of J.W.—R.W.” 

“Bryant's Seventieth Birthday” 

“God Save the Flag” 

“Our Oldest Friend” 

“Our First Citizen” 

“A Farewell to Agassiz” 

“My Annual. For the “Boys of ’29’ ” 

“All Here. 1829-1867” 

“Chanson without Music” 

“Once More. Class of ’29” 

“Bill and Joe” 

“Bonaparte, Aug. 15, 1769.—Humboldt, Sept. 14, 
1769” 

“Nearing the Snow-Line” 

“Even-Song” 

“Dorothy Q.” 

“After the Fire” 

“The Fountain of Youth” 

“A Poem Served to Order” 

“An Old-Year Song” 

“A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party” 


ANY SEASONS. Boston, 1875 (1874). 


First printing in collected form of some forty-seven poems, of 
which about twenty-six first appear here in any form. 


Presentation and association copy of unusual interest and com- 
pleteness. Inscribed on title “Mrs. Caird with the kindest remem- 
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brances of O. W. Holmes,” and, along the inside, “Feuilles d’au- 
tonne pour une fleur d’été.” The front fly-leaf is completely covered 
with two stanzas, 16 lines, of “Dorothy Q.,” first collected here, all 
in Holmes’ hand, with the following at the foot—“From “Dorothy 
QO.’ p. 9. Oliver Wendell Holmes Boston Jan. 20th 1878.” 


Though late in date, this is one of the earliest copies, printed in 
12’s, with chocolate end-papers, and with perfect type (pp. 194, 
195, D in title on p. 7, etc.). 


[ “BEHOLD THE SHAPE OUR EYES HAVE KNOWN.” | Order 
of Exercises at the Inauguration of the Statue of Gov. An- 
drew... Hingham ... October 7th, 1875. Leaflet, 8 x 5, 
4 pp. Hingham, 1875. 

Holmes’ “Hymn” for the occasion appears on p. 2. Not in Ives, 
and the only other copy known to me is P. D. Howe’s, but I did not 
even know of its existence when I went through the libraries, so that 
it may lurk elsewhere. It is not in any of the great collections, nor in 
the Harvard Holmes papers. 


With this 1s the original manuscript of the hymn, six 4-line 
stanzas, unsigned, dated Sept. 21, 1875, at the foot, and along the 
side: “I depend absolutely on seeing a proof.” Also Holmes’ letter 
of Sept. 20, which reads characteristically : 


“T sat down on receiving your note and wrote a reply saying I 
could not possibly write the hymn. 


“T then sat down again and wrote it. 


‘As you are in no hurry for it, I presume, I shall perhaps keep 
it a few days for finishing up and putting on the final polish.” 


Farr Pray. Waltham, 1875. 


The Arnold-Chamberlain-Wallace copy (all bookplates), with 
the separate “key” to the puzzles contained in the pamphlet—in- 
cluding a rebus by Holmes—and an a.l.s. dated Oct. 30, 1877, re- 
ferring to the fair. P. D. Howe has a copy. 


(“Tue Mepicar Scnoor” anp “THe Hoximes Es- 
TATE,” | The Harvard Book. (Original in 2 Vols.) Folio, 
rebound in cloth, containing only the title-pages, dedica- 
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tion, preface, contents and illustrations list, and all Holmes 
matter. Cambridge, 1875. 


First and only printing of Holmes’ prose articles “The Medical 
School” (Vol. I, pp. 239-51) and “The Holmes Estate” (Vol. II, 
pp- 424-6). The biographical sketch of Holmes at Vol. I, pp. 253-4, 
with his portrait is also bound in. 


Tue Ark, Vol. I, No. 5, Feb. 26, 1875. Boston, 1875. 


With an interesting 1-col. letter by Holmes. 


[‘“GranDMOTHER’s Story or Bunxer-Hitt Batters.” | 
Memorial Bunker Hill June r7, 1875. | Boston, 1875. 


Contains “Grandmother’s Story of Bunker-Hill Battle.” The 
excessively rare publisher’s slip, which quite clearly, from its word- 
ing, is only included in the earliest review copies, 1s present. 


The slip was not a mere caveat. The copies of Frank Leslie’s Illus- 
trated Newspaper for July 3, 1875, the Bunker Hill number (with 
this in this collection), show that Leslie printed “Grandmother’s 
Story” in his paper, whereupon Osgood stopped him with an in- 
junction, and made Leslie pay—see p. 279—as well as advertise the 
Osgood publication, then out. I can locate no other copy with the 
slip. 

Inserted, a rather charming reply to the autograph hunter, dated 
May 3, 1888 (1 p.), reading: 

“J am very much pleased to know that you like “Grandmother's 
Story of Bunker Hill Battle’ so much. I think well of it myself as 
compared with most of my other poems. 


“It gives me great pleasure to comply with your slight request.” 


The “request” was the insertion, also here, of the last four lines of 
the poem, signed in full. Not commonly copied out by Holmes, par- 
ticularly at 78! (if not a forgery). 


SAME. Boston, 1875. 


Inscribed by Holmes on the front cover to the President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, author of History of the Battle 
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of Bunker's Hull, as follows : “Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., with the 
kind regards of O. W. Holmes.” Without the slip. 


[“JosepH Warren.”] Proceedings of the Bunker Hilt 
Monument Association at the Annual Meeting June 23, 


1875. Boston, 1875. 


Holmes’ sonnet “Joseph Warren” is here first printed in a book, 
at p. 154. 
Also the double number of Frank Leslte’s Illustrated Newspaper, 


July 3, 1875, being the Supplement recounting the celebration, 
which contains the sonnet at p. 302—certainly preceding the book. 


Inserted, letter, worn and soiled, dated May 27th to “Dear Dr. 
Peabody,” reading: 


“T am vontemplating the formidable invitation of the committee 
with all the equanimity I can command and have promised them an 
answer early next week. 


“P_§. I have pretty much exhausted myself on Bunker Hill.” 


Holmes’ friend, Francis H. Peabody (v. p. 93), was one of the 
Committee of the City of Boston for the occasion. The original MS 
is in the Library of Congress, dated May 28, 1875; Holmes was 
prompt. 


Minor Hormes First Epirions. 1875-18709. 


(1) Semi-Centennial of the Philomathean Society, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., on Wednesday, May 26, 1875 (Hyde 
Park, 1875), contains a very interesting letter by Holmes, at pp. 
73-75, dated May 24, 1875, recounting his Andover experiences as 
a schoolboy. With the erratum slip. 


(2) Fair Words. Published in Aid of St. Luke’s Home for Con- 
valescents, Feb. 14, 1876, contains, at p. 12, Holmes’ 10-line poem 
“A Rhymed Riddle,” not elsewhere printed. 


(3) The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, 
by Hubert Howe Bancroft, New York, 1876, pamphlet, 20 pp., de- 
scribes Bancroft’s §-volume book, and prints letters of appreciation, 
including a characteristic one from Holmes, dated Jan. 3, 1875. 
(The other letters include Longfellow and Lowell, and a short one 
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from Whittier to Longfellow.) Not hitherto collected—and why 
should it have been ? 


(4) Gutde to the Ridge Hill Farms, Boston, 1877, 16mo, carries 
at pp. 55-6 Holmes’ short, but extremely amusing, letter of Aug. 1, 
1874, concerning the death of the black bear kept at the farm (not 
its first printing). 

(5) Bryan Waller Proctor [Barry Cornwall], 1877, has a letter 
from Holmes, dated April 7, 1858, also three good letters from 
Longfellow, one from Hawthorne, a Swinburne poem, and letters 
from Byron, two, Lamb, Carlyle, two, Leigh Hunt, Emerson and 
others. In my Longfellow collection. 


(6) Report of the Joint Special Commitiee on Intramural Inter- 
ments. Boston City Document No. 96—1879, Boston, 1879, has a 
fine short Holmes letter, dated Sept. 1, 1879, at p. 56, not elsewhere 
printed. 


[“Orp Camsrince.” | Cambridge in the “Centennial.” 
Proceedings, July 3, 1875, in celebration of the Centennial 
Anniversary of Washington’s taking command of the Con- 
tinental Army. Cambridge, 1875. 


First printing of Holmes’ poem afterwards entitled “Old Cam- 
bridge,” of thirteen g-line stanzas, also of Lowell’s long poem for 
the occasion. 


Inserted, the following remarkable 4-p. letter (signed with ini- 
tials) dated Nov. 9, 1875, concerning this poem, to Osgood, Holmes’ 
regular publisher, explaining the appearance of this poem later in 
the year in Laurel Leaves, which was dedicated to Holmes. (By 
virtue of the above, Laurel Leaves has no first-edition interest, and 
so is not contained in this collection.) 


“Mr. Gill has just sent me a list of the pieces in his ‘Laurel 
Leaves.’ Some are marked ‘Original’ and others ‘Contributed.’ 


“I see nothing of mine but ‘Old Cambridge,’ which is marked 
‘Contributed,’ and is I think the little piece I read after the 4th of 
July dinner at Cambridge and which was printed in the Atlantic. 
My recollection is that when he asked leave to print that piece I re- 
ferred him to Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, Publishers of the At- 
lantic, and I suppose they made no objection, as I think you would 
not, if he or any other compiler wanted to print any one of my 
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shorter poems. I gave a New Haven man leave to print two hymns, 
as you learned by a note yesterday, assuming your consent. 


“If Mr. G. advertises in a way to interfere with you or anybody, 
you publishers must see to him. He wanted me to write an original 
poem for this book, which I did not and would not do, though he 
has dedicated it to me. 


‘As to the dedication I could not decently refuse it if I had been 
so disposed but I never objected to anyone’s dedicating a book to me, 
and this 1s the third, I think within a year. 


“Yours in the unbroken 7th Publisher’s commandment O. W. H. 
(over) 

“I had forgotten all about my telling him I should not object to 
his printing a piece of mine if the publishers did not, and I am 
trusting to my memory when I say I think the ‘Old Cambridge’ of 
his list is the little jeu a’esprit referred to.” 


Inserted, Programme for the Entertainment for the Old South 
Fund, May 4, 1877, at which Holmes recited three of his best- 
known poems. Smith did “America,” Emerson “The Concord 
Hymn,” Whittier (he was an amazing “get”) “Samuel Sewall’s 
Prophecy,’ and Mrs. Howe, two pieces; and a Programme for a 
later entertainment, Jan. 29, 1880, at which Holmes and Emerson 
again obliged. 


“THE Brave Oxp Soutu.” Broadside, 51's x 834. Two 
copies. (Boston, 1876.) 

The first is the Wakeman copy, with his note that Foley knew of 
only one other, and giving his reasons for assigning thereto the 
1876 date, in priority to the book publication in 1877, as, knowing 
Holmes’ habits, one would assume without any reasons; this has 
now become common by reason of a small remainder discovered in 
1930. Priority is proved by the fact that the punctuation, at the 
ends of line 4 of Stanza 1 and of line 3 of Stanza 3, was changed in 
the book of 1877 and thereafter. 


[““A Memoriat Trisvute.” | Memoir of Dr. Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe. By Julia Ward Howe. Boston, 1876. 

First printing of Holmes’ long poem “A Memorial Tribute,” 
beginning “Leader of armies, Israel’s God.” An a.l.s. of Dr. Howe 
is laid in. 
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Parks FOR THE PEopte. Proceedings of a Public Meeting 
Held at Faneuil Hall, June 7, 1870. Boston, 1876. 


A good speech by Holmes, not found elsewhere, occupies pp. 
20-25. 


[““WetcoME To THE Nations.” | International Exhibi- 
tion 1876. The National Commemoration, July 4, 1876. 
Programme, 4to, 4 pp. New-York Tribune. Extra, No. 33. 
Independence Day Orations and Poems July 4, 1876. Two 
pieces. Philadelphia; New York; 1876. 

The first contains Holmes’ hymn for the occasion with the title 
“Welcome to All Nations.” The programme refers to the event in 
the future tense, and therefore was printed (as one would expect) 
before July 4. I also enclose oe s separate 1876 printing of 
words and music. 


The second contains, at p. 64, a New York July 4 printing of 
Holmes’ poem, also the first printing of Bayard Taylor’s famous 
“National Ode,” of another poem by Taylor and of a poem by 
Bryant. 

Neither item is recorded in Wakeman, Ives or elsewhere, the 
first printing having been previously referred to books published 
later in the year. P. D. Howe has a copy. 


I insert a friendly a.l.s. to (George W. Childs), Dec. 11, 1875, 
thanking him for his “most polite and tempting invitation.” 


Epear AuLtan Poz A Memorial Volume, by Sara Sigour- 
ney Rice. Baltimore, 1877. 


Includes a very good letter from Holmes dated Sept. 8, 1875, 
concerning Poe, and other letters from Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Swinburne, and Tennyson all in facsimile. 


[“On THE THRESHOLD.” | Golden Songs of Great Poets. 
New York, Sarah H. Leggett, 1877. 


First printing of Holmes’ poem, “On the Threshold,” which was 
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written for the book, also of Longfellow’s “The Poets” and one 
poem each by Bryant, Whittier, Lowell and Taylor. This book is 
not the usual cheap compilation, but consists of these six poems 
only—all first printings. 


With this is a letter to Garrison dated May 16, but certainly 
1876, sending “this (which [Mr. Howells] has read and marked 
with an adjective or two...) for the July Atlantic,” and asking a 
proof. “How the Old Horse Won the Bet” was read on May 11 of 
that year and on May 13 Howells wrote Holmes for it. 


Also with this a proof of “‘Ad Amicos.’”’ 


A Famity Recorp. Woodstock, Connecticut, July 4, 
1877. 4to. (Cambridge, 1877.) 


This poetical account of the Holmes family, read at the centen- 
nial celebration of Holmes’ ancestral town, is extremely scarce. 
There is no title-page, and no indication of authorship, but this copy 
is autographed “Oliver Wendell Holmes” at the head of the text. 
There is a remainder of nine copies in OWH. 


Inserted, a.l.s., May 6, 1891, to C. W. Bowen, of Woodstock, 2 
pp., declining to come to the Fourth of July celebration there: 


“, .. Nothing could be more tempting if I were open to tempta- 
tion. But I find myself of late exceedingly averse to being present at 
public meetings of all sorts. I see but somewhat dimly, I hear some- 
what imperfectly, and I dread exposures and fatigues much more 
than I did ten years ago. That is all natural when one has broken 
into the eighties. 

“So, of all the days in the year when I should no¢ want to be in 
Woodstock the fourth of July would be the one... . If I ever visit 
Woodstock again it will be [to] look at the graves of my an- 
cestors....” 


AN Appress DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE Boston Microscopicar Society. Cambridge, 1877. 


For some unaccountable reason, not in Wakeman. Of no partic- 
ular rarity. As frequently with this item, a slip containing Holmes’ 
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signature is pasted to the front cover. One suspects that he gave 
away the remainders. 


With this an al.s., 1 p., April 3, 1878, to the Editors of the 
American Journal of Microscopy, complaining that he has received 
some duplicate numbers of the Journal, but not the January num- 
ber, which he wants. “I had rather pay [my subscription] twice 
than not have the Journal,” he concludes. 


Tue Srory or Iris. 24mo. Boston, 1877. 


First separate edition. 


Tue First Fan. Leaflet, with printed name. 4 pp. 
Boston (May, 1877). 
The poem with this title, consisting of thirty-one 4-line stanzas, 
which is stated to be “Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly for 
June, 1877.” Holmes has written at the top of the first page “Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. May 19th 1877.” Since the Atlantzc normally 
came out about the 20th of the preceding month, it is evident that 
this is a very early printing—as one is pretty certain of, for all these 
Holmes leaflets. 


Unknown to Chamberlain, or Maier, Ives could not locate a copy, 
and the only copies known are those of Wakeman (Huntington), 
Buxton Forman, New York Public Library, and a remainder of 
four in OWH, none of which was signed. 


TRIBUTE OF THE Massacuvusetrs Historicat Society 
TO THE Memory or Epmunp Quincy anp Joun Lo- 
THROP Mor ey. Boston, 1877. 

Contains Holmes’ address on Motley at pp. 16-23, and Lowell’s 


tribute to Quincy at pp. 9-11. It is stated that the printing in the 
proceedings of the Historical Society is earlier. 


[ Poems: Household Edition, 1877.] The Atlantic Month- 
ly. Nine original numbers. Boston, 1862-77. 


Each number contains only the covers, the advertisements and the 
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Holmes material. These are all the poems, first printed in this edi- 
tion, which had precedent publication in the Atlante, viz: 

Mar., 1862, “Voyage of the Good Ship Union” 

July, 1862, “The Poet to his Readers” 

Aug., 1875, “ ‘Old. Cambridge’” 

Jan., 1876, “A Familiar Letter (To Several Correspondents.)” 

Mar., 1876, “‘‘Ad Amicos.’ 1829-1876” 

Apr., 1876, “A Memorial Tribute ...in Memory of Dr. Sam- 

uel G. Howe” 

July, 1876, “How the Old Horse Won the Bet” 

Feb., 1877, “How not to Settle It” 

June, 1877, “The First Fan” 


A.t.s., Marcu 1, 1877, 2 pp. To H. O. HoucuTon anp 
CoMPANY. 


“Some of Mr. [Turner] Sargent’s relatives and friends were 
desirous of having copies of a notice of him I wrote for the Daily 
Advertiser. 


“It has been suggested to me that I could get it ‘printed on a small 
sheet of paper—note size—to look well’ and I venture to ask if you 
will not take the trouble of attending to this very small matter, in 
which I feel a deep interest on my daughter’s account as well as that 
of other friends and my own. 


“TI should like to have fifty copies, and if the article is printed 
just as I send it, without any typographical ornament of flourish 
it will please us best. 


“The bill may be sent with the copies. 


“P, S. I should be very glad to have the copies with as little de- 
lay as possible.” 


The “notice” was in the Advertiser for Feb. 28. The “relatives 
and friends” worked fast. The leaflet has not yet turned up. More 
evidence (see later) that he did these in 50’s. Currier has located a 
letter to P. K. Foley, Aug. 18, 1909, describing the leaflet, and it 
is also mentioned in a letter from Holmes to Motley, Mar. 14, 1877; 
printed in G. W. Curtis’ Motley Correspondence, 1889, Vol. II, p. 


403. 
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Numbered at the top in Holmes’ hand, and signed in full at the 
bottom, “Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 


The story of the writing of these sonnets, commenting so pithily 
on the change of motto of the Harvard College seal, and the storm 
which their writing aroused, is told in full, with the preceding cor- 
respondence with Holmes’ old friend Sargent, in Morse, Vol. I, pp. 
233-240. 

In spite of the wording of Wakeman’s note, and that neither 
Arnold, Chamberlain nor Maier had it, this is one of the more com- 
mon Holmes broadsides—although not always signed; he writes 
Sargent that “I have had a few copies struck off” for those at the 
Harvard Club dinner, and had previously been told that the club 
numbered 200 members. I locate copies at Harvard, Yale, Hunting- 
ton, the Harvard Club of New York, and P. D. Howe. 


PRockEDINGS OF THE Harvarp Crus or New Yorx 
Crry at their 12th Annual Dinner... February 21st, 1878. 
New York, 1878. 


J. O. Sargent, Holmes’ friend and collegemate and president of 
the club, at whose instigation Holmes wrote the sonnets above re- 
ferred to (see Morse’s Life), has inscribed, on the cover, “Mrs. 
Chase, with the compliments of J.O.S.” 


Contains, at pp. 16-17, Holmes’ widely-quoted letter concerning 
the two forms of the college seal, with his sonnets thereon, read at 
the dinner (see preceding item). First printing of the letter, which 
is a masterpiece of “occasional prose,” with an interesting descrip- 
tion of Holmes’ literary work. The letter also contains his too-lit- 
tle-known definition of a sonnet, with characteristic tang at the end, 
UIZ: 


““,..a slow minuet of rhythms stepping in measured cadences over 
a mosaic pavement of rhymes, and which not rarely combines a 
minimum of thought with a maximum of labor.” 


Tue Porticat Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. House- 
hold Edition. Boston, 1877. 


Not usually included in Holmes collections, but it contains the 
first printing anywhere of six poems, and the first printing in a 
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book of some seventeen more. Why collectors neglect this book, I do 
not comprehend. 


“James T. Fields With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Boston Oct. 31st 1877.” 


Visions: A Stupy oF Fase Sicut (Pseudopia). By Ed- 
ward H. Clarke. Portrait. Boston, 1878. 


Holmes wrote the introduction, and a memorial sketch of Clarke. 
A common book, but not, as this, inscribed (in pencil) : “Mr. George 
Groves With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes Boston, 
Sept. 21st 1878.” 


Harvarp. “Curisto et Eccrestaz.” 1700. 1643. “VERI- 


39 


Tas.” 1878. Broadside, with printed date February 21, 
1878. 534 x 8%. Boston, 1878. 


[ “Ts Scnoot-Boy.’’] 4to, 1134 x 9%, 20 pp. 
(Cambridge, 1878.) 
The only copy known in private hands, and not previously listed 
in bibliographies, or in any of the great collections. Presumably, as 
with all these large-type printings, six were done. I locate four 
others, two in the Oliver Wendell Holmes Memorial Library at 
Andover of which one is the copy from which he read and which he 
presented to the school ; and two in the E. J. Holmes papers. 


There is no title, the first page of the text being headed “[Private 
Copy.].” As in all the copies, “morn has come,” in the third line on 
p. 8, is corrected by Holmes in ink to read “morning came.” Copy- 
tighted by Holmes October 26, 1878. 


THE Scuootr-Boy. Boston, 1879 (1878). 


This copy has the flowered end-papers (a few, including at least 
one presentation, are in black end-papers), but is one of the Library 
of Congress copyright deposit copies, with its impressed date- 
stamp (1878) on the title-page, and may therefore be assumed to 
be in the earliest form. An a.l.s. by Holmes to R. C. Winthrop, 2 pp., 
dated June 14 (1878), referring to his pleasure that Mr. and Mrs. 
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Winthrop “liked my Andover poem,” delivered by Holmes at An- 
dover on June 6, is laid in. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE 
New-EnGLanD SOCIETY. New York, 1870. 


Has a characteristic 2-sentence letter by Holmes dated Dec. 9, 
1879. 


Joun Loturop Motrtey. A Memoir. Unbound. 
Boston, Houghton, Osgood & Co., 1879 (1878). 


The original sheets, with end-papers attached. Presumably a re- 
view copy, since it has a plain front wrapper on which is written in 
faint pencil “Pub Fri. or Sat.” Backstrip, but no back wrapper. 
In 1878, the relevant Friday and Saturday were Dec. 13 and 14, to 
judge from my dated presentation of the former date. 


I insert a single sheet listing corrections, in Holmes’ hand. (The 
copies in 296 Beacon Street show numerous other corrections.) The 
MS is in the Morgan Library; another draft is in the Library of 
Congress. 


Same. Large paper, cloth. Boston, 1879 (1878). 


Inscribed on the initial blank “Thomas Motley With the kind 
regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes Dec. 13th 1878,” a date twelve 
days in advance of any other presentation copy I have located. 


SAME. Boston, 1879 (1878). 


Presentation copy, being inscribed to “Adirondack Bill” Mur- 
ray: “Rev. W. H. H. Murray With the kindest regards of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Dec. 25th 1878.” 


I insert the following unusual a.l.s. which identifies this as the 
first printing (Curle, pp. 133-5), dated Jan. 1, 1879, covering four 
full pages, headed “Private” in reply to criticisms which had been 
made of this book: 


“I think you have done me an injustice from writing your criti- 
cism without a knowledge of the conditions under which my 
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Memoir was written. It is certainly most unfair to speak of it in 
unfavorable contrast with Mr. Ticknor’s Life of Prescott. 


“Mr. Ticknor and Mr. Prescott were life-long companions liv- 
ing near each other im the same city. He wrote with every advantage 
of the most abundant material the family and friends could furnish, 
of aman whom he had constantly watched in every step of his career 
with the advantage of daily personal intercourse. Mr. Prescott’s 
correspondence was of a nature to be published almost entire, and 
his family could be consulted with regard to all questions of deli- 
cacy. 


“I never had a continuous year of intimate association with Mot- 
ley. He lived out of town at one time—he was in Europe during long 
years—I myself was absent from the city a good deal of the time— 
so that intimate as our relation was I saw more of him, probably in 
the month we were near each other at Nahant than in all the rest of 
my life put together. 


“I used his letters to me as freely as J thought I was justified in 
doing. 

“I got all I could from his family in the shape of Lady Har- 
court’s paper and Miss Motley’s note, with such notes as his broth- 
ers saw fit to send in reply to my inquiries. 


“I applied to his Schoolmates and College-mates and used all 
that seemed proper to use from their letters. 


“TI got all I could of his story out of his own books. 


“The only important omission which has been pointed out is the 
fact that his name is on the roll of the Latin School students, but it 
is not my fault that none of his family or friends informed me of 
that fact. 


“I know nothing about any promised biography. Of course if his 
daughters, one or all of them, chose, they could give an extended ac- 
count of his whole career, such as it was utterly impossible for me ~ 
to furnish. My own feeling is that his correspondence 1s too per- 
sonal, too outspoken, involves too many ‘burning questions’ and 
individual feelings to be published at present. At any rate it should 
only be such portions of it as his own children should select unless 
it is to be deferred to a much later time. 
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“T mark this note private, as I have no idea of making a public 
matter of what I consider a hasty judgment without a due con- 
sideration of the circumstances under which the Memoir was writ- 
ten. I may yet be found fault with for printing so much of Mot- 
ley’s private correspondence. 


“Fortunately the buffets of criticism come first from one side and 
then from the other in such cases as this, so that one can keep his 
equilibrium tolerably between them. 


“P, S. I do not complain of any hostile animus, which would be 
quite inconsistent with many of your expressions, but of your re- 
proaching me for not doing what I neither could nor promised to 
do.” 


(“Tu Brave Oxp Sout.” ] Poems of the “Old South.” 
Illustrated. Boston, 1879. 


Later edition (the first was published in 1877), belonging to Dr. 
J. M. Manning, the pastor of the Church, with his signature, and 
an inscription to him from the Committee, on the end-papers. 


Each of the six contributions for this book first appeared herein 
(except for the Holmes broadside), having been written therefor. In 
this copy each of the six contributors, Holmes (“The Brave Old 
South”), James Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, Julia 
Ward Howe, Longfellow (‘‘A Ballad of the French Fleet”), and 
Whittier (“In The Old South Church”), has written his autograph 
opposite his own poem. Unfortunately, it is so probable that all 
these signatures are forgeries that I have not put my bookplate in 
the book, although its provenance is impeccable. With this is an- 
other copy. With dust-jacket, with the genuine signatures. 


SAME. 12mo, original wrappers. _ Boston, 1879. 


Although this is by far the least common form of the Memour 
(not being even mentioned by Ives), it is now demonstrated that it 
1s a second printing. 

I insert the letter proving this fact (illustrated by Curle at p. 
134), 1 p., Jan. 16, 1879, to Messrs. Wilson, asking if Holmes can 
“Insert a paragraph relating to Mr. Motley’s connection with the 
Boston Latin School in the first portion of my Memoir.” The inser- 
tion was made, on p. §. 
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THE Lirz, TRavets, anD Lirerary CAREER OF BAYARD 


Taytor. By Russell H. Conwell. Boston, 1879. 


Only printing, at pp. 325-6, of Holmes’ address at the memorial 
service, preceding his reading of Longfellow’s “Bayard Taylor,” 
here first printed in book form. 


Inserted, unusually fine 4-p. a.l.s. from Holmes to Taylor, dated 
Nov. 3, 1874, with much praise of Taylor. The occasion was the 
sending to him of Songs of Many Seasons, of which Holmes says: 


“,..my little book went Saturday [Nov. 1]... .I feel a little 
ashamed to send you such a collection of nugae in return for your 
achievements in the higher range of poetry.... 


“Pray do not take the trouble to sit down and thank me for my 
little package of literary bon-bons. If you can pick out three or four 
that pay you for reading, thank me mentally for those, but really 
you must not let so small an affair cost you a formal letter.” 


Of Taylor’s own work, after thanking him for “The Prophet,” 
Holmes writes : 


“,. when I think of you you seem to me like half a dozen slight 
personalities like myself rolled into one. You ought to be a mere 
drudge by the amount of literary work you do, and here you are 
giving us the best translation of the most difficult of poems, grasp- 
ing the thunderbolt in “The Masque of the Gods’ and showing up 
a false Messiah in a drama which is full of life and significance. ... 


“Well, go on—make more books and more good books—You are 
getting to be like Atlas, holding up one half at least of the sphere. 
There is so little real production nowadays [that] the sneering 
critics will have to turn cannibals and feed upon each other before 
long. You are the exception and you seem inexhaustible.” 


Minor Hormes First Epitions. 1880-1884. 


(1) Burns Celebration, Jan., 1880, has at pp. 4-5 a short Holmes 
letter, dated Dec. 16, 1879. 


(2) The Harvard Register, March, 1880, contains, at p. 58, 
Holmes’ unusually fine letter of Feb. 14, 1880, to John O. Sargent 
concerning his inability to be present at the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Club of New York. The MS (? draft) of the letter is in 
OWH. 
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(3) Art of Correspondence, Dempsey and Carroll, N. Y., no 
title-page, n.d., but early in the 80s, has at pp. 80-1 a letter from 
Holmes to Mrs. J. E. Watrous, May 4, 1880. 


(4) The Harvard Register, August, r88o, contains on p. 1 (ad- 
vertisement) facsimile of Holmes’ letter of testimonial, dated Sept. 
17, 1878, that he wrote the Autocrat and “half a dozen or more vol- 
umes, a large number of Essays and thousands of letters” all with a 
single pen—a fine letter. 


(5) Indiana Official Railway Guide, Sept., 1880, in addition to 
its listing of twenty or more early railways, long since gone to 
limbo, contains at p. 6 a facsimile reproduction of the a.l.s. which 
first appeared in the Harvard Register, Aug., 1880. 


(6) The Harvard Register, Feb., 288, prints Holmes’ amusing 
letter concerning his election to membership in the Carriage 
Builder’s National Association, with ‘‘One-hoss Shay” allusions (p. 
120). 


(7) Herbert Spencer on the Americans, New York, 1883, con- 
tains the first printing, at pp. 84-5, of a very fine letter by Holmes. 
Two copies, the first and second issues. In both, the date of the ban- 
quet to Spencer 1s wrongly given on the title-page as Nov. 11, 1882. 
The first issue repeats the mistake on the cover; this is corrected 
and the letter-press reworded, in the second. 


(8) Banquet to Marshall Pinckney Wilder, September 22, 1883. 
Cambridge, 1883, has at p. 101 a short, but excellent, letter from 
Holmes dated Sept. 14, 1883. 


(9) Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. No. 4, 
1884, Washington, 1884, prints a fine letter on tree-planting, dated 
Mar. 18, 1883, pp. 47-8. 

(10) The Literary World, June rg, 1884, contains, at p. 196, a 
hitherto unidentified letter by Holmes concerning the projected 
exploration of Zoan, with characteristic expression. 


(11) From the Hudson to the Yosemite, by Wallace Bruce, New 
York (1884), has a facsimile letter from Holmes in appreciation 
(as well as from Whittier and Longfellow). 


(12) The Critic, August 30, r88g, is the Holmes 75th-Birthday 
Number. It has a facsimile letter from Holmes, May 8, 1884, re- 
producing the famous “son b.” entry by his father in the Massa 
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chusetts Register, and letters on the subject from many persons, in- 
cluding Matthew Arnold, Miss Alcott, Mrs. Stowe and a fine letter 
(Aug. 18, 1884) from Whittier. Also, perhaps, the first printing in 
America of Edmund Gosse’s poetical ‘‘Letter to Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, on his Seventy-fifth Birthday,” dated Aug. 7, 1884, 
of which Gosse printed forty copies in England as a leaflet (in this 
collection). 


Tue HucveEnots In THE Nipmuck Country, or Oxford 
Prior to 1713 by George F. Daniels, with an introduction 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston, 1880. 


A moderately uncommon book, with a contemporary pencil in- 
scription “from a Huguenot.” The introduction, which takes the 
form of a §-p. letter, written in June, 1879, discloses that Holmes’ 
interest in this Huguenot settlement had been aroused by his father’s 
Memorr of the French Protestants who settled at Oxford, in... 
A.D. MDCLXXXVI. and that he himself had visited Oxford to 
acquaint himself with the settlement “between twenty and thirty 
years ago.” (Abiel Holmes’ pamphlet on the subject is fairly well 
known.) 


Inserted, a.l.s. to Daniels, 4 pp., July 8, 1875, signed in full (the 
words in parentheses are pencilled in in Daniels’ hand), brief por- 
tion of which is quoted at pp. 84-5 of the book, as follows: 


“T am very sorry that Bunker-hill, and General Warren and a 
Cambridge celebration have quite used up my centennial stock in 
trade. The occasion you propose to celebrate is a very interesting one 
in an exceptional kind of way, and deserves a poet or an orator quite 
as much as many more widely known events of local history. I 
should not think there was any absolute necessity, however, of elab- 
orate literary effort. There is a tendency to waste more rhetoric, to 
say nothing of rhyme on the fast recurring centennial anniversaries 
than is called for by the exigencies or even the proprieties sug- 
gested by some of them. Toasts and speech-making, and the for- 
lorn dinner which is liable to follow, with its first, second, third 
and so on up to twentieth ‘regular toasts’ are formidable to think of 
in the hot August days. ... I remember how I was charmed with Ox- 
ford when I visited it,—the fair place spread out so like a picture, the 
hospitable old house (George Hodges’) where I was so kindly en- 
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tertained, and that visit to a place which I could not look upon 
without emotion (Johnson house site), not merely for the romantic 
and thrilling history which it recalled, but because I seemed to be 
treading in the very foot-prints of my father, who, in company 
with his dearly beloved daughter, had visited it so many long years 
before. ... 

“T must content myself with sending my most cordial good wishes 
to my friends of the lovely town which records so touching and 
beautiful and memorable a story in its annals.” 

Also inserted, a.l.s., April 23, 1880, presumably to Daniels, read- 
ing: 

“I have just received the very handsome copy of The Huguenots 
in Nipmuck County [sc], and thank you cordially for sending it. 


“Tt interested me so much in manuscript that I am pleased to 
possess it in print, and I trust others will find the same great pleas- 
ure in reading it that I have found.” 


[“To James Freeman Crarke.”| Seventieth Berthday 
of James Freeman Clarke. Boston, 1880. 


The Arnold copy. First printing of Holmes’ poem to his class- 
mate, at p. 11. Common. 


“To JAMES FREEMAN CiarKE.” APRIL 4TH 1880. 4p. 
leaflet, 8 x 5. (Cambridge, 1880.) 
The original manuscript, eleven 4-line stanzas, signed, repro- 


duced by hectograph. The only other copies known are in the Holmes 
papers at Harvard. 


[“JonatHan Epwarps.”| Sketches 8 Reminiscences of 
the Radical Club... Edited by Mrs. J. T. Sargent. 
Boston, 1880. 
First and only printing, at pp. 362-9, of Holmes’ paper on Jona- 
than Edwards, afterwards expanded into a magazine article, and of 
brief remarks by him at pp. 40 and 377 on other subjects. 
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JONATHAN Epwarps. An Essay. (From the Internation- 
al Review.) New York (1880). 


The article appeared in the July number of the magazine. Very 
scarce, this being the only privately owned copy, unless Wake- 
man’s so lodged. In Harvard University (two copies), Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, American Antiquarian Society, and Boston 
Mercantile Library Association (no wrappers). I could not find in 
Boston Public Library the copy which The Union List places there. 


Inserted, a.l.s., 2 pp., May 30, 1883, signed in full, to the author 
of an essay called “Eternal Hope,” which Holmes says he must 
acknowledge in some way: 


““...Itis a cruel fashion of doing so to send you a pamphlet to 
burden your table, but as you refer repeatedly to Jonathan Ed- 
wards you may possibly spare five minutes to look over an article 
which I contributed not very long ago to one of our Periodicals... .” 


With this is a free-hand forgery of the letter. 


[Tue Iron Gate.] The Atlantic Monthly. Six numbers. 
Boston, 1878-80. 

These are all the poems, first printed in The Iron Gate, which 
had precedent publication in a magazine (the Atlantic), viz: 

Jan., 1878, “My Aviary” 

Sept., 1878, “The Silent Melody” 

Aug., 1879, “Vestigia Quinque Retrorsum” 

Jan., 1880, “The Coming Era” 

Feb., 1880, “The Iron Gate” 

Aug., 1880, “The Archbishop and Gil Blas” 

Inserted in the January, 1878, number, broadside, 2034 x 63%, 
containing the poem “My Aviary,” with printed name, apparently 
a preliminary proof of the Atlantic poem, since the change in ink, 
on this proof, of a period to a semi-colon in the third stanza from the 
end, is made in the magazine. (I know of no leaflet printing of this 
poem.) | 

Laid in the number for Aug., 1879, a.l.s., dated July 4, 1879, to 
his publishers concerning “Vestigia Quinque Retrorsum,” asking 
for the correction “Who” for “That” in the line “That pleased the 
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bygone days of good Queen Anne,” which correction is made in the 
volume, and a second correction, and concluding: “Please excuse 
my punctiliousness.” 


The Supplement in the Feb., 1880, issue 1s particularly interest- 
ing, since it contains a full account of the Holmes 7oth-birthday 
breakfast, at 12:00 noon on Dec. 3, 1879 (the birthday was in 
Aug.!), at which “The Iron Gate” was read, as well as a brief rem- 
iniscence by Holmes of the founding of the Adlaniic. An a.l.s. (ini- 
tials), dated Dec. 22 (1879), to Houghton, Osgood & Co., accom- 
panies this, listing five corrections for the poem, and two for the 
Reminiscence, all of which were made. 


Also with these an a.l.s. to Norton, 3 pp., July 15, 1880, saying 
that he is glad, inter alia, “that you liked the Archbishop and his 
impertinent young friend,” of course referring to the poem “The 
Archbishop and Gil Blas,” which first appeared in the August, 
1880, Atlantic, and with comment on other material in that number. 


This supplement is also the first printing of Whittier’s “Our 
Autocrat,” of a fine speech by Mark Twain, telling how he unwit- 
tingly stole the dedication of Songs in Many Keys for his Innocents 
Abroad, and of speeches or poems by Stedman, Winter, Aldrich, 
Trowbridge, Howells, Mrs. Howe, a short letter from President 
Hayes, a fine one from John Holmes, etc. Longfellow was present, 
but said nothing. With this is the contemporaneous newspaper ac- 
count of the occasion (loose clipping), from the Boston Herald of 
Dec. 4, and the original invitation to the “breakfast.” 


With this supplement also is a lovely 4-p. a.l.s. to Dr. Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould, Jan. 20, 1880, thanking him at some length for his 
great work on The Southern stars which he has sent Holmes, and 
continuing as to the breakfast: 


"+ ++I suppose you see Boston papers from time to time. If you 
saw those of the first week in December you had a chance of smil- 
ing—if so inclined—at my glorification. I never had and never ex- 
pected to have so many fine things said about me in the space of a 
few days. Live to be three score years and ten and the things said 
about you sound as smooth and sweet as obituary notices. Perhaps 
there is a quiet consciousness that one is not like to do much good 
to be praised or much mischief to be blamed after reaching that far 
goal of human existence. It was on the whole pleasant to find a gen- 
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eral agreement to say only agreeable things about the subject of 
so many speeches, poems and editorials. They have not stopped 
speaking good-naturedly about me yet and the consequence of all 
this is that J am myself brought into a most amiable state of mind 
and love my race better than I ever did before... .” 


It took some time to get all this together. 


Tur Iron Gare, and Other Poems. Boston, 1880. 


Presentation copy, being inscribed on the fly-leaf: “Miss Cath- 
erine Mary Whitehead With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Boston, Nov. 3d 1880.” In addition, Holmes had written 
in pencil “Nov. 3d 1880” at the top of the poem ‘“My Aviary” on p. 
17, but the “Nov.” has been rubbed out and replaced by “Dec.” 
The book was deposited for copyright Aug. 30, and a presentation 
copy dated Sept. 29 is known. 


Holmes’ letter to Motley of July 18, 1869 (Morse’s Life, Vol. 
II) shows that the poem “To George Peabody,” here first printed 
under the date “1866,” was really written on July 16, 1869. In- 
serted, clipping from the Boston Post, copied from the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, doubtless of July 17, 1869, describing the occasion and 
printing the poem, signed in full “Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 


SAME. Boston, 1880. 
Presented to a great jurist, the inscription reading: “Frederick 


Pollock Esq. With the compliments of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 


“BENJAMIN Peirce: Astronomer, Mathematician. 1809- 
1880.” Broadside, with printed name at foot. 10 x 6. 
(Cambridge, 1880.) 
Headed: “From the Atlantic Monthly for December. (Private 
copy.).” Not in Chamberlain, Maier or Wakeman, and I can trace 
no other copy except P. D. Howe’s. Not in Ives. I say “no other 
copies” ; this is not quite accurate. The truth is that the cause of its 
rarity is that, somehow, Holmes never distributed it, and Har- 
vard therefore has, in the Holmes papers, some forty-odd copies, in 
very poor condition. | 
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“Tap PuLPIT AND THE Pew.” (From The North Ameri- 
can Review.) Original sheets. Two pieces. Boston, 1881. 


One of two copies printed for the author. The pagination of the 
North American Review article, with an attribution thereto on the 
first sheet. Not in Ives, nor in Wakeman, nor any of the great col- 
lections. With this is a copy of the extracted pages from the Re- 
view, differing only that there is, of course, no attribution. 


Inserted, a.Ls., 244 pp., Jan. 17, 1881, to Charles Dudley War- 
ner, stating that he received that morning an early copy of the 
North American Review containing the article “The Pulpit and the 
Pew” and continuing: 


“ .. I have something to say on the Edwards matter in this 
article of mine, which is written in a very amiable spirit, but which 
touches the sore spot, as you will see if you look at it—as you will 
no doubt.... 

“I am greatly rejoiced that you are going to take hold of the mat- 
ter. I have done my share and wish to keep out of further contro- 
versy on the matter, but I hope you who are not yet a military ex- 
empt will—pick your flint, I was going to say,—adjust your breech- 
loader, and if there has been any Jesuitry about the business fire 
straight and if need should be, fire often... .” 


Appress DexIvERED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE HAL1 
oF THE Boston Mepicat Lisrary Association, Decem- 
ber 1I., MpcccLxxvui1., by Oliver Wendell Holmes, m.p., 
President. ... Cambridge, 1881. 

Printed in Medical Essays, 1883. A reprint of 1911 1s laid in, as is 
the printed broadside plea for funds for the association, dated Octo- 


ber, 1881, and with the printed names of the executive committee, 
of which O. W. H. was the first member. 


[“Benyamin Peirce.” ] Benjamin Peirce. A Memorial 
Collection. Cambridge (Privately Printed), 1881. 


First printing in book form of Holmes’ poem to his classmate 
“Benjamin Peirce: Astronomer, Mathematician. 1809-1880.” 
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Homes Poems anp Prose Passaczs from the Works of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. . . . Compiled by Josephine E. 
Hodgdon. Leaflets From Standard Authors. Separate 
leaves. Boston, 1881. 


Consecutively paged from [i] to 107, but in the form of separate 
leaves, so that in many cases these are the first separate editions. 


First printing (p. 11) of “The Poet to the Children,” a letter to 


the school children of Cincinnati, Nov. 20, 1880, never collected by 
Holmes. 


[“Home.” | Exercises in Celebrating the Two Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Settlement of Cambridge. 
Cambridge, 1881. 


First printing of the poem “Home.” Also contains letter by 
Holmes, Nov. 5, 1880, at p. 126, remarks and a poem by Long- 
fellow (“From My Arm-Chair”) and letters from Whittier and 
Lowell. The original order of exercises is inserted, wrongly listing 
Holmes for an address instead of a poem (see his remarks at p. 32). 


PorMs By OLIVER WENDELL Hoimes. 2 Vols. 16mo. 
Boston, 1881. 
Presentation copy, Vol. I being inscribed “Mrs. Anna Lea Mer- 
ritt With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Boston 
March 11th 1882.” 
Only one poem, the introductory poem, was here first printed, 
but five others first appear here in any Holmes collection. 


(“On tHe Deatn or Present Garrierp.”] The 
Poets’ Tributes to Garfield. Cambridge, 1881. 


Copies in wrappers as this precede those in cloth, as is shown by 
the advertisements on the back cover. Holmes’ “After the Burial,” 
which does not get its title, “On the Death of President Garfield,” 
until 1888 (Before the Curfew), appears at p. 28. Walt Whitman, 
Joaquin Miller and Julia Ward Howe also contributed. 


With this is the original Garfield Memorial Number of the Bos- 
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ton Daily Globe, Sept. 27, 1881, containing the poems, of course the 
first printing anywhere. An advertisement on p. 4 shows that on 
Sept. 27, the Globe had extra copies available, but was preserving 
its stereotypes for any other demand. Such a demand apparently 
arose only for the first page, containing the poetical tributes, since 
I place with these the first page printed on satin. No other copy 
has appeared. 


Also the original MS, entitled “After the Burial,” nineteen 4- 
line stanzas, beautifully written, signed in full, and dated at 
Beverly Farms, September 26th, 1881. Except for one punctuation 
mark, the MS is identical with the Glode version. That it is not a 
later transcript may be shown, apart from the date, by the fact that 
in eight places it has the Globe punctuation, immediately changed 
in The Poets’ Tributes to Garfield. (In eighteen places the MS has 
the punctuation found only in the Glove and the Trzdutes, Holmes 
having made these eighteen improving changes—presumably— 
when reviewing the poem for its printing in Before the Curfew in 
1888.) A pencil table of the differences is with these papers. 


[‘“Acma Marer.”] “Harvard Club, New York, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1882.” Broadside, pasted to front end-paper of 
The Professor at the Breakfast-Table, 1881. 

Boston, 1882. 


This broadside is not in Ives, Wakeman, Yale, Worcester, or 
other great collections and is apparently hitherto undescribed, and 
the poem, a sonnet, is not elsewhere printed except in two numbers 
of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, in the latter of which 
it bears the title “Alma Mater,” and in Ives at p. 94. The Ives ver- 
sion has four differences in punctuation from this original broad- 
side prepared for distribution at the dinner. The broadside contains 
Holmes’ full printed name, under which he has signed his name in 
full. The only other copies known (unsigned) are owned by P. D. 
Howe and Boston Mercantile Library Association. 


The former owner has written on the broadside, dated Feb. 22, 
1882, and signed, the following interesting explanation of its sur- 
vival : 


“On the evening of Feb. 21st, 1882, I took Mrs. Starr to Cleave- 
land [sec] to see my dear kind friend Dr. Holmes, we had a charm- 
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ing visit and just as we were leaving he ran upstairs like a boy al- 
though 70 yrs of age and took from the study table this poem 
saying to me ‘There, my child, you have something of mine before 
the world sees it, real hot cakes, fresh from the griddle, it will be 
read in New York tonight.’ He wrote his name for each of us, and 
I put [the] poem and name in his own book which has so often com- 
forted and refreshed me.” 


TRIBUTES TO LONGFELLOW AND EMERSON BY THE Massa- 
CHUSETTS Historicat Society. With Portraits. 
Boston, 1882. 


Holmes gave tributes to both. No. 9 of twenty-five large paper 
copies on Whatman paper. Scarce in this form. 


Mepicat Highways AND By-Wavs. A Lecture delivered 
... May 10, 1882. Cambridge, 1882. 


Excessively scarce, presumably because Holmes, having decided 
to print it in his Medical Essays of 1883, did not print in his usual 
quantities. I took years in finding it; neither Chamberlain, Maier 
nor Wakeman had a copy, and the only copies I locate are at Har- 
vard, OWH, Boston Public Library, the Library of Congress, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston Medical Library Asso- 
ciation (with the original MS). 


FareEwE vt ADDRESS... To THE Mepicat ScHoot of Har- 
vard University, Tuesday, November 28, 1882. 
Cambridge, 1882. 
For some uncertain reason, perhaps that stated for the previous 
item, this is excessively scarce; I did not see or hear of a copy for 
ten years, and the only copies located by me are OWH, Boston 
Medical Library Association, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
a private collector, and P. D. Howe. Reprinted in M edical Essays, 
1883. 
I insert the original a.l.s. of Holmes to his students, Dec. 2, 
1882, 2 pp., signed with his full name, with original envelope, un- 
addressed but bearing Holmes’ seal, which is printed at p. 24 of the 
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pamphlet, as follows (wording of the original letter—there are 
many variations in the printing) : 

“My friends, once my pupils, 

“If I did not fittingly acknowledge the lovely floral tribute which 
was placed before me as I rose for the last time in my Lecture-room, 
I know that you will not set down my seeming negligence as in- 
gratitude. The plain truth is that I was surprised out of my self- 
possession and could not find the proper expressions to tell you how 
much I was touched by this evidence of your kind feelings towards 
me. I had come unprepared for such a reception as I met with, and 
though it needs few words to show a heart filled with grateful emo- 
tions even those few words found but imperfect utterance in my 
stammering accents. 

“Please to accept my warm thanks, now that the flowers have 
faded, with the assurance that for me their hues will never grow 
pale and their fragrance never be wasted. 

“Believe me, my dear young friends, 


“Faithfully yours” 


GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BuNKER Hirt Battte. [llus- 
trated by H. W. McVickar. 4to. New York (1883). 


The first edition with these highly-colored illustrations. The pa- 
pers are lithographed. 


Menicat Essays 1842-1882. Boston, 1883. 


In 1883 Holmes’ publishers decided to issue his prose works in a 
uniform format, the familiar dark-green cloth with an urn in gilt 
on the side. Pursuant thereto this volume of medical essays, and the 
volume of non-medical essays next listed, were compiled, and 
Holmes wrote a new preface for this. 

All the essays had appeared before as separate pamphlets, but 
the last five are here first gathered in book form. 


[PacEs FROM AN Otp Votume or Lire.] The Atlantic 
Monthly. Four numbers. Boston, 1861-1875. 


The articles, which first appeared in the Adlantic, are: 
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Sept., 1861, “Bread and the Newspaper” 

Dec., 1862, “My Hunt after ‘The Captain’ ” 

May, 1863, “The Human Wheel, its Spokes and Felloes” 
Jan., 1869, “Cinders from the Ashes” 

Apr., 1875, “Crime and Automatism” 


With this is a fine a.l.s., 3 pp., Jan. 31, 1875, recounting Holmes’ 
researches which led to the writing of “Crime and Automatism” 
for the April Atlantic, off-printed separately and collected in Pages 
from an Old Volume of Life, 1883. 


The letter is to Frank B. Sanborn, then and for many years at 
the head of the prison reform movement, who is mentioned in the 
paper, as is (at some length) the Scotch system for improvement of 
criminals, which Holmes here calls the “Irish system.” He refers to 
the fact that Despine’s book, outlined at great length in the paper, 
has been sent him, gives its title in full, and then says: 


“,..M. Despine’s doctrines happen to fall into line with some of 
my own notions about mental and moral automatism, and I like to 
write an article now and then to find out what I think about a sub- 
= 37 
ject.... 


He then develops the idea that “all M. Despine’s notions about 
the treatment of criminals proceeds [szc] on the idea that they are 
patients who require remedial treatment,” inquires of the “Irish 
system,’ and concludes with four questions, the third of which is 
éé e ° * e a 9? el 

Are you a believer in the doctrine of moral insanity?” An im- 
portant letter. 


Also the North American Review, February, 1881, containing 
“The Pulpit and the Pew.” 


PAGES FROM AN Oxp VouuME oF Lirs. A Collection of 
Essays 1857-1881. Boston, 1883. 


This book is so seldom included in a Holmes collection that it is 
well to add that it is the first book printing of “Cinders from the 
Ashes,” “Crime and Automatism,” and ‘The Physiology of Ver- 
sification” (from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of Jan. 
7, 1875), that “The Seasons,” and “The Physiology of Walking” 
may be found elsewhere only in the Atlantic Almanacs of 1868 and 
1869, respectively, and that the last two articles may be found 
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elsewhere in book form only in rare privately printed pamphlets. 
In the earliest bibliographical form, in which the advertisements at 
the end are pasted between the leaves of a 2-leaf gathering. 


Inserted, proof-sheet of the title-page, with corrections of punc- 
tuation by Holmes, the words “How is this 2” at the top, and at the 
foot—“I like the new type much better. Please see that the punctua- 
tion is right according to the best precedents. O. W. H.” These cor- 
rections being somewhat unprecedented, they were not made, al- 
though the “new type” was adopted. Also inserted, the a.l.s., 1 Dp. 
Feb. 1, 1875, to Howells, sending the article which later became 
“Crime and Automatism.” 


[(“Irvine’s Power or Ipeauization.”] The Critic, 
Marcu 31, 1883. Irving Centenary Number. 
New York, 1883. 


Contains Holmes’ article, “Irving’s Power of Idealization,” not 
elsewhere printed. Other articles on the subject are by Warner, 
Curtis, Gosse, etc. 


With this is the original manuscript of the article, about 1,000 
words, in the form of a 7-p. a.l.s., addressed to “Mr. President and 
Gentlemen,” and signed: “Very truly yours, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.” There is no evidence that Holmes was responsible for 
the title. Irving was born April 4, 1783. 


“T have an article on ‘Moral Psychology’ suggested by a French 
work in three octavo volumes bearing that title, half of which arti- 
cle is a free and easy analysis of the book and the rest talk of my 
own. Perhaps I should call it ‘Moral Automatism.’ 


“Do you want it for the Atlantic, and if so, when ? 


“It will make ten or a dozen pages of the Atlantic I think when 
finished.” 


THE CurisTIAN RecisTEr, June 7, 1883. 4to. 
Boston, 1883. 
A printing, apparently verbatim, of an address by Holmes be- 
fore the annual Unitarian festival on May 31, 1883, without title, 
but which I can best denominate “Religious Tolerance.” This was a 
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splendid rescue! Holmes, as president of the Association, intro- 
duced the other speakers, and his brief words are marvels of felicity. 


I put with this an order of exercises for a previous festival at 
Boston Music Hall on May 31, 1877, which discloses that Holmes, 
as president of the association, there delivered an address. Also the 
order of exercises for the 1883 festival, and a clipping of the poem 
which Holmes read at the 1882 Festival, collected in Before the 
Curfew. 


[ also put with it a 1-p. a.l.s. to Mr. Edes, the editor of the paper, 
concerning some of his remarks. He says: 


“, .. I shan’t send any bill for printing my remarks. . . . De- 
lighted that you and all were satisfied. The success is chiefly due 
to you.” 


Also two other letters to Holmes about the party. 


THe Autocrat oF THE Breaxrast-Tasre. Original 
green cloth. Boston, 1883. 


In 1883 Holmes’ publishers got out new editions of all his prose 
works, for which the author wrote new and important prefaces ; for 
the Auzocrat he also added footnotes of importance, and this is the 
final form of the book. 


Inserted, a.l.s., 1 p., Dec. 2, 1882, soiled, in which, after giving 
Aldrich’s address, Holmes continues, erroneously : 


“,.. [have mentioned some of the characters of ‘The Boys’ in my 
new edition of “The Autocrat’ just published by the above men- 
tioned firm [2.e. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.], and I am too much oc- 
cupied to transcribe what is in print.” 


A Houghton, Mifflin leaf advertising Holmes’ exclusive writing 
for the Atlantic is also inserted. 


SAME. 16mo, original blue cloth. Boston, 1883. 


The “new and revised edition” of that year, in pocket size. In- 
scribed on the end-paper to Holmes’ then secretary : “Miss Caroline 
E. Fisher With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Christ- 
mas 1883.” 
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Tur Proresson AT THE BREAKFAST-TaBLE with The 
Story of Iris. Boston, 1883. 

With a new preface, dated Nov., 1882. Inscribed: “C. P. Cranch 
With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes Boston, Feb. 
11th 1884.” 


Exsie Venner.—A Romance of Destiny. Boston, 1883. 

Presentation to Holmes’ secretary, being inscribed: “Linda F. 
Wildman With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes Janu- 
ary 20th 1890.” With a new preface, dated Jan. 23, 1883. 

Inserted, a.l.s., Jan. 31, 1887, with addressed envelope (to Charles 
Gayarré of Louisiana) : 

“I thank you for the interesting story you tell me. I have re- 
ceived a good many communications of similar character sence the 
publication of ‘Elsie Venner,’ but I did not get the hint of her 
character or personality from any source of the kind. The story was 
written to test the doctrine of inherited sinfulness—‘total depravity’ 
etc., as taught in our theologies. . . .” 


Tue Port at THE BREAKFAST-TaBLE. — Boston, 1883. 
With the new preface, dated Dec., 1882. 


Tue Guarpian ANGEL. Boston, 1883. 


This contains a new preface, undated. Inscribed: “C. P. Cranch 
With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes Boston, Feb. 
1ith 1884.” 

Inserted, 3-p. a.l.s. to “Mr. Ernst,” dated June 17, 1887, in part 
as follows: 


“[ have received payment of various amounts from different 
British publishers. Messrs. Lowe & Marston or whatever the firm 
then was (Sampson Low etc.) paid me a good sum for ‘The Guard- 
ian Angel,’ but [ had to go to Canada and stay there ten days, the 
book coming out in London while I was at Montreal. 

“Mac Millan [sec] paid me half his profit on ‘Elsie Venner,’ 
but the sum was not very considerable. 


“David Douglas of Edinburgh has treated me very handsomely. 
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When I was in Edinburgh he asked me into his counting-room and 
without the slightest provocation or apology, but on general prin- 
ciples that he had or should make money out of me, drew a check 
for fifty pounds. This was in addition to what he had previously 
paid me. 

“Tauchnitz paid me something I forget just how much, but I 
was pleased to receive anything. 

“These honorarza are all very well but as to ‘a good income’ from 
my books in England, I wish I could say that I had such good for- 
tune. It is very likely that others may receive larger sums than I 
ever have—perhaps Miss Alcott or some other of the popular au- 
thoresses get an ‘income’ for the English editions of their works. 
I should begin on them. ...” 

The rest of the letter is an injunction against being quoted and 
two paragraphs concerning a paper called the “Beacon.” 


PROCEEDINGS aT THE DINNER GIVEN BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION OF THE City or New York, April 12, 1883, 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes, M.p., ru.p. Edited by Wesley 
M. Carpenter, m.p. Portraits. New York, 1883. 

In the original blue cardboard box in which issued. 

Pages 16-23 contain the original poem written by Holmes for the 
occasion beginning “Have I deserved your kindness? Nay, my 
friends.” Fairly common. 

With this is a pamphlet entitled When the Medical Profession of 
New York paid Homage to “The Autocrat of the Breakfast-T able,” 
printed by Johnson & Johnson in 1927, with photographs of nearly 
all those present at the dinner, a foreword, and, at the end, a repro- 
duction of the telegram and cartoon of himself which Holmes caused 
to be distributed at the dinner, not elsewhere printed. I insert the 
original distributed telegram and cartoon. 


ADDRESSES AND EXERCISES AT THE ONE HunprReEDTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE Mepicat ScHOOL 
or Harvarp University, OcToBer 17, 1883: With 4 il- 
lustrations. Cambridge, 1884: 


A presentation to the editor-son of the great abolitionist, with in- 
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scription “F. J. Garrison, With the kind regards of O. W. Holmes” 


(common in presentation form). 


“Dororny O. A Fairy Portrait.” Folio broadside, 
1374 X 10%. (Boston) n.d. (71884). 


Inserted here at 1884 because it is signed in full, “Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes May 22d 1884. ” Holmes read the poem “for this oc- 
casion only” at a dinner given to the Hon. John Lowell by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of Boston, May 23, 1884, and doubtless made 
this printing for the occasion. 


Wakeman (529) had an 8-p. leaflet, now in the Huntington Li- 
brary, containing the poem, in an entirely different format, not pre- 
sented until 1887 but to which he assigned an 1871 date, without 
evidence, as usual. They have the same text, which is that of the 
book, Songs of Many Seasons, 1875, rather than the magazine 
printing of 1871. Both therefore post-date 1875; of the two, I 
should prefer mine, dated 1884, to Wakeman’s, dated 1887, but 
there is absolutely no evidence. A still different format, in 2 col- 
umns, signed by Holmes, with reproduction of the Dorothy Quincy 
portrait at the top, is in Boston Public Library, and (by me) un- 
datable. 


With this is Holmes’ own photograph of the Dorothy Quincy 
portrait, with the pen words “O. W. Holmes phot.” beneath it, en- 
dorsed by Holmes on the back: 

“Dorothy Quincy. The holes in the canvas were made by the 
swords of British officers occupying the house of my grandfather 
previous to March 17th 1776.” 

The picture is in a crude folder on which Holmes has written 
“Dr. B. A. Gould With the compliments of O. W. Holmes,” and 
across the end: “Portrait of Dorothy Quincy.” (For Holmes’ poem 
to Benjamin Apthorp Gould, see under 1885.) 


A.L.8., 1 p., Mar. 18, 1884, to “My dear young a 
signed in full. 


The full letter, being Aone example of Holmes’ charming 
way with young correspondents, reads: 


“T have to write a great many letters to dear friends whom I do 
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not know, and therefore they must be very short ones. You must 
not expect me to write out all the events of my life but I will put a 
few of them into a line or two. See if you can make out the abbrevia- 
tions. 


“O. W. H. b. Aug. 29, 1809.—Aet. 15 to 16 Phillips Acad. Aet. 
16 Harv. Univ.—Graduated 1829. Stud. law 1 y., then med.—Prof. 
of Anat. etc. in Dartmouth Coll. 2 y., 1839-1840.-M. in 1840. 3 
child. 2 sons 1 d.—Prof. in Harv. Univ. from 1847 to 1882. Has 


written poems, stories, etc. 


“There! Puzzle that out, and it will do as well as a long letter. 
Wishing you all manner of happiness, I am 
Yours very truly” 


Tue Porticat Works oF Oxtver WENDELL HoLtMEs. 
Portrait. 2 Vols., 24mo. Boston, 1884. 


With Edmund Gosse’s bookplate in each volume. The first vol- 
ume is inscribed on the end-paper “Edmund Gosse With the kind 
regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston, Dec. gth 1884.” The 
reverse of the end-paper carries the last stanza of “The Last 
Leaf,” signed “Oliver Wendell Holmes, Boston Dec. 9th 1884. 
(aet 22).” The first fly-leaf bears the last stanza of “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” also in Holmes’ autograph, signed “Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Boston, December gth 1884. (aet. 48.).” The reverse 
of the portrait carries the following lines, also in Holmes’ auto- 
graph, and signed “Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston December gth 
1884. (aet. 75), being the opening lines of the poem “Ave,” not 
printed in book form until the next year in the [/lustrated Poems 
of 1885, under the date July 24, 1884 (although it appeared in the 
April Atlantic) : 

“Full well I know the frozen hand has come 
That smites the songs of grove and garden dumb, 
And chills sad autumn’s last chrysanthemum, 
“Yet would I find one blossom, if I might, 

Ere the dark loom that weaves the robe of white 
Hides all the wrecks of summer out of sight.” 

For each of the poems Holmes has imitated, quite accurately, his 
handwriting of the time when the poem was first written! 
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Inserted, in Vol. II, the following charming 4-p. a.l.s., signed in 
full, to Gosse, dated Sept. 3, 1885: 


“ ., [acknowledging Gosse’s “reminder of friendship” ]... . 
How strange all this kindness seems to me! Somebody deserves it 
all, I do not doubt, but it does not seem to me that it is myself. There 
are so many men and women that I know who have lived noble and 
useful lives, and receive no such reward as a few rhymes and es- 
says have brought me that I blush at the injustice of what we call 
fortune. I know well how much I owe to the fact of having grown 
old. I have outlived the little jealousies all of us have to meet with 
—my share has been a small one—I have kept my name before the 
public instead of falling silent, as perhaps wisdom would have 
dictated, before the natural term of life had stolen upon me. I have 
been, on the whole, good-natured with my correspondents, who have 
levied a tax upon my time so large that I could hardly have be- 
lieved it possible that I should have made so many thousands—I 
mean thousands—of friends as I have received kindly tokens from. 


“Do you think you should find an atmosphere like this whole- 
some ? You must have a great number of pleasing and often flatter- 
ing letters, but America is the country of superlatives, more es- 
pecially the Western part of it. What a spoiled child we should 
make of you before you got to middle age, and if you crossed the 
dead line of three score and ten you would run the risk of being 
smothered in flowers like the heroine of unwashed Zola’s ‘Faute de 
PAbbé Mauret.’ 


“You won't come and live with us, so they must spoil you at home. 
But I hope you will come and visit us again, and that while my 
lamp holds out to burn. 


“I love you too well to send you my last two or three poems, and 
so I will only thank you most warmly for your kind remembrance.” 


ILLustRATED PorMs oF OLIVER WENDELL HoMEs. Ato. 

Boston, 1885 (1884). 

First book printing of “Ave.” Edmund Gosse’s copy, with his 

bookplate. Inserted, the following letter of presentation from 
Holmes to Gosse, pasted to the front fly-leaf, dated Dec. 12, 1884: 


“. +. T will make amends for my calling your purchase my gift, 
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by leaving you this other volume, which I beg you to accept with 
as many good wishes as if it came on Christmas morning.” 


Purchased at the Gosse sale. Holmes’ presentation to his daugh- 
ter, at 296 Beacon Street, is dated Oct. 20, 1884-the earliest I 
have found. 


Minor Houegs First Epitions. 1885-1889. 


(1) Maine Historical Society. Unveiling of the Bust of Long- 
fellow, Feb. 27, 1885, contains a fine letter by Holmes, as well as 
one by Whittier. 


(2) 1827 Whither and his Schoolmates 1885 has, at p. 10, a fair 
letter from Holmes, dated Sept. 7, 1885. 


(3) Hzstory of the Ordination of Caleb D. Bradlee, Boston, 
1885, prints a poor Holmes letter, dated Nov. 28, 1884. 


(4) Annual Dinner of the Typothete of New York in Honor 
of the Birthday of Benjamin Franklin... Jan. 18, 1886, New 
York, 1886, has a short but fine letter of regret by Holmes, dated 
Dec. 26, 1885. Also with an address and a story by Mark Twain, 
and one by Will Carleton. 


(5) Beecher Memorial ... compiled and edited by Edward W. 
Bok, Brooklyn, 1887, the Arnold copy. Holmes’ contributions are 
at pp. 1-3. 

(6) North American Review, Jan., 1888, has a symposium on 
“Anglo-American Copyright,” which contains a letter by Holmes, a 
3-line note by Whittier, and communications of some length from 
thirteen public men and other authors. 


(7) The Trade of Authorshp, by Wolstan Dixey, Brooklyn. 
1889, quotes, at pp. 29-31, a long letter from Holmes to the author, 
written in 1876, advising a young verse writer. 


AMERICAN MEn or LetTTErRs. RatpH Waxipo EMERSON. 
Original white buckram boards. Boston, 1885 (1884). 


Very rare in this form. The idea that this is the first issue, with 
the typographical errors on pp. 110, 188, 190 and elsewhere, and 
with the “erroneous reading ‘eightieth’ in the first line of p. 350” is 
disproved by my “fifth thousand” copy, which has the same errors. 
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The original MS is in the Library of Congress. The book was copy- 
righted Dec. 4, 1884, and the earliest presentation date known to 
me is Dec. 10. 

Inserted, the following a.Ls., 1 p., Sept. 15, 1885, signed in full, to 
W. C. Bamburgh: 

“I am much pleased to hear that you were interested in my 
Memoir of Emerson. Almost any account of such a man must be 
good reading especially if the memoir was made up largely by ex- 
tracts from his writings in prose and verse.” 


Same. Original cloth. Boston, 1885 (1884). 

“Fifth thousand” on the title-page, but with all the errors un- 
corrected. Inscribed “Dr. Abraham Coles With the kind regards of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dec. 25th 1884.” 


MANUuScRIPT, OF THE “WELCOME” POEM. Two pages, ten 
4-line stanzas, signed in full and dated Boston, May 6, 
1885. (Boston, 1885.) 
A beautifully written manuscript, from the Gould papers, dis- 
persed in 1935, and presumably, in accordance with Holmes’ usual 
donative habits, the one from which he read at the dinner, and 
which he presented to the subject of the poem. (Cf. MS of his 
poem for the farewell dinner to Longfellow, preserved at Craigie 
House.) Note that it is dated with the date of the dinner to Gould. 


A We come To Dr. Benysamin ApTHoRP Goutp. Leaf- 
let, 4 pp. (Boston, 1885.) 
Signed in full. With the letter, also signed in full, dated Mar. 


25, 1886, by which Holmes presented the leaflet to the librarian of 
the Harvard College Library. 


Wakeman had inserted the following note in his copy now at 
Huntington: 

‘This leaflet precedes the publication of the poem in the pam- 
phlet and is one of the rarities. I do not know of another.” 


(The Fletcher copy is a third, and two more turned up in 1935 in 
the Gould papers, one of which was Gould’s personal copy. There - 
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are also copies in Boston Medical Library Association and New 
York Public Library—total seven.) 


With this, the pamphlet in which the poem was printed. Addresses 
at the Complimentary Dinner to Dr. Benjamin Apthorp Gould. 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, May 6, 1885, Lynn, 1885. The poem is at 
pp. 22-4. I insert the original menu of the dinner, into which are in- 
geniously woven the signs of the zodiac, and other astronomical 
terms, as befitted Dr. Gould. This also comes from the Gould 
papers. 


[A Mortar Antipatuy.|] [“THe New Porrrotio.” | 
The Atlantic Monthly, 1885. Twelve numbers. 
Boston, 1885. 
The number for July contains Whittier’s “The Two Elizabeths” ; 
that for August has Holmes’ “Two Anniversary After-Dinner 
Poems” ; September begins Henry James’ The Princess Casamas- 
sima,; and of course all the less prominent authors of the period fill 
its pages. 


A Morrat Antipatuy. First Opening of the New Port- 
folio. Boston, 1885. 


With thirteen pages of undated ads. The original manuscript is 
in the Library of Congress. Copyrighted and published Nov. 25, 
1885. Presentation copy, the inscription on the first fly-leaf reading: 
“George Stewart, Jr. With the kind regards of O. W. Holmes.” 
This is one Holmes book presentation, firsts of which are scarce; he 
usually gave away the third edition. This copy is the second im- 
pression in which the first gathering is in 12’s rather than in 4’s. In- 
serted, the following 3-p. a.l.s., signed in full, dated May 16, 1888, 
to H. B. Mariott Watson: 


“ “The Author of Elsie Venner’ feels much honored by your dedi- 
cation of the striking story ‘Marahuna’ to him. In his name I thank 
you for this high compliment and I hope that the Fire-maiden may 
make as many friends as my poor Serpent-maiden has had the good 
fortune to meet with. 

“When I wrote the last story I have published, ‘A Mortal An- 
tipathy,’ a friend of mine, a famous doctor and a pretty successful 
story-writer himself, [S. Weir Mitchell] wrote to me ‘I should have 
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been afraid of my subject.’ I think my Antipathy tale frightened 
some, perhaps many readers away by what they considered too vio- 
lent an improbability. I hope your romance may not encounter the 
same objection but you must be prepared for it on the part of some 
of your readers. However after Mr. Stevenson’s, and still more, 
Mr. Haggard’s stories there is nothing in the way of improbability 
that one ought to be afraid of... .” 


Same. Third Edition. Boston, 1886. 


The presentation inscription reads: “Edmund W. Gosse With 
the affectionate regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 


Inserted, the following a.l.s., 3 pp., Nov. 23, 1885, to Holmes’ 
friend, E. P. Whipple. The Nautilus referred to is still on the 
mantelpiece at 296 Beacon Street. 


“I have twenty two letters before me this morning marked ‘Im- 
mediate’ for answer, but I must write a line to thank you for your 
most welcome and generous letter. I needed a kind word from a 
friend whose judgment I could rely upon, and I have it. I was some- 
what tired after finishing my Memoir of Emerson and plunged into 
this story as a soldier after the march goes headfirst into a cold and 
swift current. I did not know whether it would chill me to death with 
this sudden change of temperature from a life-history to a fiction or 
dash me to pieces on the rock of impossibility—for I feared I could 
not make my gynophobia case seem probable enough to interest any- 
body. 

“So the pleasant words of your letter and the approval of Mrs. 
Whipple as well as yourself make this stormy day the sunniest I 
have seen for a long time. 


“The magnificent Nautilus Mrs. Whipple gave me is always 
before my eyes and keeps her in ever fresh remembrance.” 


Tue Last Lear. ... Illustrated by George Wharton Ed- 
wards & F. Hopkinson Smith. Folio, half:vellum, linen 
sides, t.e.g., other edges uncut. Cambridge, 1886 (1885). 

One of the most tasteless of elaborate books. All the illustrations 


are on india paper. One hundred copies were so done and num- 
bered, but this copy, which comes direct from the publisher’s family, 
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bears instead of the number the words “Publisher’s copy, not to be 
sold.” The poem is followed by an interesting account of its origin, 
with some anecdotes, by Holmes—including the well-known “for- 
lorn” and “wan” story. 


The usual d.s. by Melvill is inserted. 


RECREATIONS OF THE RaBELAIs CLus. 1882-1885. SAME, 
1885-1888. 2 Vols., printed for members. 
(N.p., 1885, 1888.) 
The first contains a letter by Holmes, and a poem to him. No. 34 
of 100 copies, signed by the Secretaries of the club (including Wal- 
ter Besant). Holmes, Hardy, Meredith and others were members. 
George Meredith’s copy, with his ‘“Box Hill” label on the inside of 
the front cover. 


The second contains a 10-line poem by Holmes. This is not a first 
printing; the volume is here collected because this poem was suc- 
cessively turned by the club members, each working from the pre- 
ceding version, into Latin, Greek, English, French, Italian and 
English again, with astonishing similarity between the original 
Holmes poem and its final result. One of 100 privately printed 
copies, with pencil presentation by Besant, and a club-dinner in- 
vitation signed by him, and a menu, laid in. 


[ “Tue New Portrouio.” |] The Atlantic Monthly. Three 
original numbers. Boston, 1886. 

The two essays and prose portion of the third contribution were 
never collected in any gathering of essays, and can therefore only 
be found here. The sub-titles are as follows: 

Jan., 1886, “A Cry from the Study” 

Mar., 1886, “Two ‘Occasional’ Poems, with an Introduction” 

July, 1886, ‘A Prospective Visit” (MS in Aldrich Memorial at 

Portsmouth, N. H.) 

An inserted a.l.s. referring to the first article, dated Jan. 18, 
1886, reads in part as follows: 

“... I thank you for the report of my conversation. I do not read 
what interviewers say with much care or interest, for I never have 
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found them accurate in the days when I took more interest in gossip 
about myself than I do now. T cannot undertake to contradict or ex- 
plain all that I find in print relating to me—I did correct a few 
fables in one of the late Atlantic Monthlies.” 


The second article refers to the reportorial inaccuracy similar to 
the incident set forth in the following remarkable letter which ac- 
companies this, 4 pp., signed in full, dated Aug. 5, 1885: 


“My dear old Friend Punch, 


“T lose no pleasant word which you say about me, for I have 
taken you in regularly for many a year. Nothing could be more 
amiable than the lines in your Number for July 25th in which my 
name is mentioned. But to think that the extract which you copied 
was crippled by the accidental omission of a line! It was my careless 
haste in copying the passage in pencil, at the dinner-table, for a re- 
porter. Imagine the pangs of one of the genus zrritadile at thinking 
that a halting half-couplet—a single Siamese twin,—Chang without 
Eng,—is to be shown all over the globe in your immortal pages, 
with his name as its author! It is true that Virgil left some half- 
lines, which he probably intended to finish at his leisure, but Bos- 
ton is not Mantua and I am not Maro, to take liberties with my 
trusting readers. They were entitled to a rhyme and defrauded of 
it, for though half a loaf is better than no bread, half a rhyme is no 
rhyme at all. 


“You are blameless in copying my own blunder, but you must 
pay forfeit notwithstanding. You, who are master of all arts and 
sciences, should have seen the accidental omission and supplied the 
line which was wanting, so that the couplet should read as you will 
see in the printed text: » 


Or if his virtue was a strange surprise 
Or if his wit flung star-dust in their eyes. 


“In virtue of the authority you, Mr. Punch, have recognized in 
the personage addressing you; relying on the accepted axiom [g- 
noranita, Punchio omnino ignota, nunguam errores ejusdem Punchu 
excusat ; it is ordered that you read the within-contained poem from 
the first to the last monosyllable. 


“As Toby is particeps criminis in every one of Mr. Punch’s short- 
comings, it is ordered that he read aloud, in person, or by attorney, 
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the shorter copy of verses annexed as a caudal appendage to the 
above-mentioned poem. 


‘Believe me, dear Mr. Punch, 


“Your constant friend and debtor,” 


“Hymn: Toe Worp of Promise, (By Supposition ), An 
Hymn set forth to be sung by the Great Assembly at New- 
town, Mo. 12. 1. 1636.” Broadside, 64% x 94. A second 
broadside, untitled. OrpER or Services aT THE Two 
H{uUNDRED AND FIFrTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF. ... THE FIRST 
CHURCH IN CAMBRIDGE... FEBRUARY 12, 1886. SERVICES 
AT [the same]. Four pieces. 


(Boston and Cambridge, 1886.) 


The first, signed in full, is of greatest scarcity, being unknown 
to Chamberlain or Wakeman. The only other copies known to me 
are in OWH and that in the Fletcher collection, torn from a scrap 
book. 


That this broadside was specially printed for Holmes is shown 
by the enclosed a.l.s. (with covering envelope addressed to Hough- 
ton, Miffiin), dated Feb. 3 (1886), to Mr. (F. J.) Garrison read- 
ing: 

“There is a blunder in one verse of my hymn which they may as 
well correct before sending me the proof. Instead of the two first 
lines of the 5th verse read— 


Soon shall the slumbering morn awake 
From wandering stars of error freed.” 


This correction, of course, was made. 


But, there is a second form of the broadside, 1014 x 7, which, be- 
ing untitled and not in the type or form of the Order of Services, is 
probably still earlier. Of this the only other copy is in the Holmes 
papers at Harvard. 


Having so corrected the broadside, Holmes next presented it, 
with the following a.l.s. concerning the anniversary and oF part in 
it, 4 pp., Feb. 24, 1886: | 


. My father was an ‘orthodox’ minister in our University 
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town of Cambridge. He had been in the habit of exchanging pulpits 
with his Unitarian neighbor, the lines of separation not having been 
strictly drawn between the two denominations. At last, about fifty- 
five years ago a division took place; the ‘Church’ kept to my father, 
the ‘Parish’ separated and chose a new minister. There was some il] 
blood, of course. But as time passed the harsh feeling gradually 
wore away, and when the 2soth (two hundred and fiftieth ) [ sec—and 
why ?] anniversary of the formation of the church in Cambridge 
came round, as it did on the 12th of this month, February, the two 
congregations united in its celebration ... [outlining the services] 


“Among the exercises was a Hymn written by my father about 
fifty years ago,—a Hymn written for the occasion by myselt (which 
I enclose), and an Address delivered by my son, Judge O. W. 
Holmes of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts—three generations 
thus being represented. 


“T thought you might possibly like to read my Hyman... . It is 
written as if it were ‘set forth’ at the ‘Great Assembly’ as Winthrop’s 
Journal calls it, at the gathering of the Church in Cambridge in 
1636. I did not care to overload it with archaisms but you may no- 
tice ‘errour’ and ‘salvage’ which were, the frequent spelling of the 
time, as you will know. 


“A full account of this celebration will soon be published, a copy 
of which I hope I shall remember to send you.—What is so terrible 
as a long letter enclosing a copy of verses?...” 


The third, the order of the services, also containing the hymn, 
though not rare, was unknown to Ives. 


The fourth, also containing the hymn—the “full account” re- 
ferred to in the above letter, has, at p. 120, Holmes’ remarks con- 
cerning the hymn, which were not printed elsewhere. Not in Ives or 
Wakeman. 


SPEECHES AT THE First DINNER OF THE PHILLIPS ACAD- 
emy ALUMNI AssociaTion, ... March 24, 1886. 
Boston, 1886. 


Contains, at pp. 21-26, a fine speech by Holmes, in the course of 
which he quotes “Bill and Joe.” 
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[ “O’ERSHADOWED BY THE WALLS THAT CLIMB.” |] 1686. 
1886. Commemorative Services King’s Chapel, Boston, 
upon the Completion of Two Hundred Years, Wednes- 
day, December 15, 1886. Boston, 1886. 

Pamphlet, 14 pp., containing the first printing of Holmes’ hymn 
for the occasion, “O’ershadowed by the walls that climb.” The leaf 
containing the Holmes hymn is tipped in the pamphlet. Holmes 
worshipped at King’s Chapel. 


[“Is Ir A WEANLING’S WEAKNESS FOR THE Past.” | The 
Commemoration by King’s Chapel, Boston, of the Com- 
pletion of Two Hundred years. ... With Illustrations. 
Boston, 1887. 
Contains the Holmes hymn printed in the programme, and the 
first printing of Holmes’ poem, “Is it a weanling’s weakness for the 
past.” 


Memoir oF JoNATHAN Mason Warren, M.D. by How- 
ard Payson Arnold. Printed for Private Distribution. 
Boston, 1886. 
Presentation copy. Holmes’ lines on James Jackson, at p. 178 
(10 lines), and a letter, and only book printing of tribute to the 
subject of the Memoir, on pp. 254 and 256. (The tribute had pre- 
viously appeared in the number of the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal for Aug. 22, 1867.) 


[‘“TwickE HAD THE MELLOWING SUN OF AUTUMN 
CROWNED.” | A Record of the Commemoration, November 
Fifth to Eighth, 1886, on the Two Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Founding of Harvard College. 
Cambridge, 1887. 
First printing of Holmes’ poem beginning “Twice had the mel- 
lowing sun of autumn crowned,” with a brief speech by him at pp. 
302-3, quoting three stanzas from his earlier poem for the 1836 
celebration, which was first printed in the second issue of Poems, 
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1849. Also the first printing of a speech by Lowell, at pp. 300-2, 
the long oration at pp. 194-236 having been previously printed. 


Inserted are: (1) the 4to 4-p. leaflet program for the four days, 
referring to Holmes’ son’s address on the first, and Holmes’ poem 
on the fourth day; and (2) the 4to 4-p. order of exercises for the 
proceedings in Sanders Theatre on the fourth day, listing the poem 
by Holmes. 


‘New Har Corumsia!” Broadside, 734 x 4. 
Philadelphia (1887). 

This flimsy sheet, printed by A. W. Auner of Philadelphia, has, 
under the title, “Oliver Wendell Holmes, Beverly Farms, Mass., 
August 24th, 1887,” and contains the three new verses for “Hail 
Columbia” which Holmes wrote at that time at George W. Childs’ 
request. 

In some way, the words of this song leaked out in advance of its 
leaflet printing (letter to Garrison of Sept. 15, 1887), and, there- 
fore, this, dated Aug. 24, is a first printing (taken from the news- 
papers). The leaflet, bearing the date Aug. 29, is in the Harvard 
College Library, along with a corrected proof formerly in the col- 
lection of Colonel L. J. Kolb, of Germantown, Penna. I also insert 
a clipping of the poem from a Boston paper of Sept. 17, 1887. 

The only other copies I know of are Boston Medical Library As- 
sociation and American Antiquarian Society. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE OLIVER WeEnDELL HoiMes 
Hospitaz. Hudson, St. Croix County, Wisconsin. 

Minneapolis, 1887. 

‘Apart from its general interest, this has a facsimile letter from 

Holmes, Feb. 4, 1886, expressing his pleasure at the honor con- 


ferred on him. Pamphlet, without wrappers (quaere if it ever had 
them). : 


Porm By OttveER WENDELL HoimEs For THE Depica- 
TION OF THE FOUNTAIN AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON Pre- 
sented by George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. 12mo, leaf- 
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let, 4pp. SaME, 8vo, 8 pp., tied with silk. Two pieces. 
(Boston) and n.p. (1887). 
Although Childs had a MS on Aug. 23, according to his Recol- 
lectzons, 1890, the MS which subsequently turned up in his pos- 
session was dated Aug. 29, which printed date appears on both 
the above. Apparently, however, the leaflet was really printed later, 
as indicated from the inserted a.l.s., 2 pp., to Francis J. Garrison, 


Sept. 15, 1887: 


- I send you my Stratford poem, to be printed if you can 
warrant entire privacy—not otherwise. Mr. Childs writes me the 
letter which I enclose, and which I will thank you to return. 


“It would be a catastrophe (on the small scale) if the poem 
leaked out in Boston, and J do not want my Philadelphia experience 
with “Hail Columbia’ to be repeated here. 


“Of course I should want to see a proof (two proofs should be 
sent) and to have my manuscript returned.” 


Each leaflet has the misprint ““Blandusia” in line 5 of the second 
stanza, corrected in the book printing of 1890. The first is inscribed 
—“Henry C. Townsend from Geo. W. Childs Oct. 18 1887”—prob- 
ably the printing or release date. 


The actual celebration at Stratford-on-Avon was on Oct. 17 
(whereupon Holmes deposited a copy of the first leaflet in the 
Library of Congress on Oct. 18, apparently his only deposit of such 
private printings), and I suspect that my second leaflet was gotten 
out for that occasion; Mr. Childs is described as “George W. 
Childs, Esquire, of Philadelphia, U. S. A.,” which might indicate 
a printing for English purposes, or, more likely, an English print- 
ing, through Gosse or such. 

Neither printing is in Ives. I have located seven copies only of 
the 12mo leaflet; this is the only copy known of the 8vo printing, 


which comes from the collection of Holmes’ secretary, Linda Fro- 
bisher Wildman, except those in OWH. 


[ “Our Broruer.”’| No. 17 Beneee Recitations . it ey 
Frances P. Sullivan. . 
New York, M. J. Ivers & Co., 86 Nassau St. , Sept., 1887. | 


. First printing of. Holmes’ poém of seven 4-line stanzas, here en- 
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titled “Our Brother,” but called in Before the Curfew and other 
collections : “Hymn Read at the Dedication of the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Hospital at Hudson, Wisconsin, 1887.” Not in Ives, or 
elsewhere. I also insert an earlier newspaper clipping of the poem. 
The poem is somewhat mishandled, the three penultimate stanzas 
being here printed as the first three stanzas. 


[Our Hunprep Days tn Evrope.] The Atlantic Month- 
ly, Mar.—Oct., 1887. Eight numbers. Boston, 1887. 


The numbers also include Whittier’s “On the Big Horn” (Apr.), 
and other poetry and prose by Lowell, Aldrich, F. Marion Craw- 
ford, Sarah Orne Jewett, etc. 


Inserted, 4-p. a.l.s. concerning the 100 days, dated Feb. 20, 1887, 
to F. H. Underwood, then American consul at Glasgow and after- 
wards editor of the Azlaniic, in part as follows: 


“... The papers told you that I had a good time in England and 
Scotland. I have begun to give an account of our experiences— 
(mine and my daughter’s) in the Atlantic & I shall probably write 
three or four numbers in all—possibly more—which with the ac- 
count of my previous visit given in last July’s Atlantic will make 
a little book if the papers give pleasure enough to warrant making 
one out of them. We got pretty well tired in London... . I missed 
seeing some persons and a great many things I wanted to see, but I 
saw a great many and a great deal. My papers will be of a very 
light character for the most part, dealing with the outside of things 
as I saw them in hurried glances, and the way they impressed me. 
I find that the recollections come out gradually, so that the picture 
improves by keeping. But so much was crowded into a month of 
London that my memory would have been lamentably insufficient 
without the aid of a diary kept by my daughter. It is now very de- 
lightful to me to live over again the scenes through which I passed. 
The way in which I was received was a complete surprise to me. 
From the time I set my foot on the shore of England, and before I 
reached it even, there was nothing but attention and kindness. . . .” 


Our Hunprep Days 1n Europe. 8vo, original dark green 
cloth. Boston and New York, 1887. 
(There is no “first issue” of this book; all copies of the first edi- 
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tion are alike in containing Holmes’ curious anachronism on p. 6, 
making Dryden, in a 1667 book, immortalize a namesake fighting 
under Wolfe at Quebec in 1759.) 


Holmes’ full signature appears on the reverse of the front end- 
paper. The MS is in the Library of Congress. 


At pp. 115-116 Holmes quotes a short portion of the Latin speech 
with which Cambridge conferred on him the degree of Litt. D. on 
June 17, 1886. I insert the full Latin speech, as printed at Cam- 
bridge at the time. 


At p. 120 Holmes quotes the two concluding verses of W. E. Heit- 
land’s “Lines of Greeting to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes at break- 
fast in Combination Room, St. John’s College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land” on June 18. I insert the 4-p. leaflet giving the complete poem 
in The Eagle. 


With this is the Dec., 1886, number (Vol. XIV, No. 81) of The 
Eagle, the magazine of St. John’s College, Cambridge (the oldest 
Cambridge college magazine), with the article “The Autocrat at our 
Breakfast-Table,” describing Holmes’ visit to St. John’s, and the 
sole priating in full in any publication of the Latin Orator’s speech 
on the conferring of his degree of Litt. D.; of the “lines of greeting” 
to him of Dr. MacAlister, who wrote the article; and the only print- 
ing of Holmes’ response at the breakfast given him. 

Inserted also, at p. 277, programme of the concert on the S.S. 
Aurama, Aug. 27, 1886, on which, Holmes returned from his hun- 
dred days in Europe. Holmes was the chairman, and opened the pro- 
ceedings by reciting, appropriately, “The Steamboat,” and with an 
address. He has signed the programme in full. 


SamME. 8vo, original light green cloth. 
Boston and New York, 1887. 
In the binding of pictorial boards. Inscribed to Mrs. James T. 
Fields, as follows: 


“Annie Fields, With the affectionate and faithful regards and re- 
membrances of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Nov. 1st 1887.” 


This, however, does not prove the priority of this less common 
form of binding for this book, since I have seen a volume in the 
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other binding with written date, Oct. 4, 1887. Copyrighted Sept. 21 
and published Sept. 24. 


Laid in loosely at p. 79 is an a.l.s., 1 p., Jan. 1, 1888, with ad- 
dressed envelope, correcting an error on that page. “The other cor- 
rections I think you have.” 


SAME. 12mo, original red cloth. London, 1887. 


Inserted, the following a.l.s., to Gosse, 4 pp., Sept. 16, 1886, con- 
cerning the hundred days: 


“T have Mistered you automatically, but if I said My dear Gosse, 
it would sound more pleasantly in my own ears at least. Yes, I did 
leave almost abruptly, but there was good reason for my shorten- 
ing my visit. My wife’s mental health has been gradually under- 
going a painful alteration—a somewhat premature decay of the 
memory with a loss of judgment sometimes almost amounting to 
hallucination. My son and his wife have taken the best possible care 
of her during the absence of my daughter and myself, but we found 
that we were wanted at home and so we came at the end of August 
instead of waiting until October. 


“I am afraid we could not have stood another month of British 
hospitality. The strain on the nervous system is too much for one 
as old as I am who has not been gradually hardened to it. A break- 
fast, a lunch, a dinner and two or three great parties afterwards—a 
complete London day’s programme—is as bad as fighting with the 
beasts at Ephesus. A great deal of pleasurable excitement it is true, 
but better to remember than to be caught in the midst of. 


“T cannot believe that I have been through all the social experi- 
ences which my memory insists upon it I have actually known in the 
course of the last two or three months. If I should be destined to a 
few years of gradually darkening intelligence the glimpses my mem- 
ory would bring me of the places and persons I have seen would send 
a pleasant glimmer to the twilight. The kindness with which I was 
everywhere received was a surprise, an astonishment to me. The 
only trouble is that so much life was crowded into so short a time its 
memories are, as it were caked together and require as careful han- 
dling to get at their whole pages as a manuscript from Herculaneum. 


“I must often have appeared to disadvantage, tired, more or less 
confused with the multiplicity of new objects and sometimes ailing, 
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indeed hardly at any time in really good condition. However, no- 
body reminded me of my incapacities, ... and I came out of my 
hazardous experiment as well as I expected if not as well as I could 
have wished. Thanks, many thanks to you and all my kind friends 
for their unrelaxing kindness.—I am glad the Donatus extract is 


unearthed—thank Mr. Aldus Wright for that.” 


SAME. 4to, original dark red cloth. London, 1888. 


The rare large paper issue, of which only 100 copies were printed, 
this being No. 42. The sheets are 974 x 734. 


Eyesicut LreaFrLet, 4 pp., printing on first page only, 
dated Boston, November rst, 1887. Two copies. 
Boston, 1887. 


“Dr. Holmes regrets that impaired eyesight and the large demand 
made upon his time by distant and unknown friends oblige him to 
contract his hitherto extended correspondence, and to avail himself 
of the services of an assistant in writing.” 


At the bottom appears, in Holmes’ hand: “Many thanks for ‘A 
Memorial Ode’. Very truly yours O. W. Holmes.” 


Wakeman knew of only three copies, two owned by him, and one 
by the Morgan Library; this is an additional one, and a fifth, sim- 
ilarly written upon, was preserved by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. A clip- 
ping is laid in from the New York Tribune of Sept. 2, 1884, quoting 
a form letter of Sept. 1, after his 75th birthday, to his correspond- 
ents. Apparently this was printed, yet no copy is known. Holmes 
writes on the third page of the second copy the following, dated 
Jan. 19, 1888, with beautifully written full signature: 


“T will write two or three lines with my own hand to thank you for 
your kind remembrance. Of course I write with the pen of which 
the paragraph you send me makes mention. To show you that I am 
far from blindness as yet I will sign my name in particularly ele- 
gant Saliorae Saga style. With my best wishes to you and Mrs. 
Thompson, I am. 


(The eae is probably from the advertisement of which I 
have acopy on p. 1 of The Harvard Register, 1880.) 
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MS or “Our Broruer,” seven 4-line stanzas, signed in 
full. Five a.l.s., and three related pieces. 


The letters, and manuscript, were sent to Dr. Irving D. Wiltrout, 
who built and named for Holmes the hospital in Hudson, Wis., at 
the dedication of which the poem was read, and the MS is undoubt- 
edly the original MS used at the dedication ceremony, June 7, 1887. 
Other material with this is: 


(1) Alls. 2 pp., Jan. 14, 1887, acknowledging a view of the 
hospital and plan of its proposed operation. “I am not a capitalist 
with the means of endowing any public institution. All I can prom- 
ise is that whenever you begin to form a library for the Hospital I 
will send a set of my books to help form a nucleus for the collection.” 


(2) A.Ls., 1 p., April 23, 1887. “I shall send you .. . next week 
...a Short poem and a letter, which you can make use of just as you 
think best. ...” 


(3) Program of the dedication, June 7, not printing the poem. 


(4) Long clippings from Hudson Star and Times (June 10, 
1887) describing the (rather homely and Victorian) building, and 
printing for the first time the poem and Holmes’ letter of April 25 
which accompanied it, as referred to in (2). 


(5) A.n.s. Nov. 9 (1887), making an appointment to call on Dr. 
Wiltrout “at Parkers,” with addressed envelope. 


(6) A.l.s., Nov. 23, 1887. “I return Miss Bancroft’s very inter- 
esting letter with many thanks. 


“It is very pleasant to me to find that the hospital which bears my 
name performs its work so greatly to the satisfaction of its inmates. 
T hope it will continue to thrive and increase in usefulness from year 
to year, long after we are all of us in a world where there is no need 
of hospitals.” 

(7) Als, 1 p., Jan. 15, 1888. Acknowledging “‘the very hand- 
some views of the splendid edifice which you have honored me by 
calling by my name. 

“It is such a monument as few persons have ever looked up [sic] 
with their own living eyes, and not many have looked down upon 
from that other world to which they have passed from this.” 
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[Berore THE CurFeEw. | The Atlantic Monthly. Thirteen 


Numbers. 


Boston, 1865-1886. 


These are all the numbers of the Atlantic which contain first 
printings of poems which appeared later in the book with this title: 


Oct., 1865, 
Dec., 1880, 
Mar., 1881, 
Sept., 1881, 
Mar., 1882, 
June, 1882, 
Aug., 1882, 
Mar., 1883, 
May, 1883, 


Sept., 1883, 
Jan., 1884, 
Mar., 1884, 
Oct., 1884, 
Aug., 1885, 
Supp. Dec., 


“No Time Like the Old Time” 

“Benjamin Peirce: Astronomer, Mathematician” 
“Boston to Florence” 

“Post Prandial. Phi Beta Kappa. 1881” 

“Before the Curfew. 1829-1882” 

“Our Dead Singer” 

“At the Summit” 

“A Loving-Cup Song. 1829-1883” 


“The Flaneur. Boston Common, Dec. 6, 1882. Dur- 
ing the Transit of Venus” 


“King’s Chapel” 

“At the Saturday Club” 

“The Girdle of Friendship” 

“Ave” 

“Two Anniversary After-Dinner Poems” 


1886, “Poem read Nov. 8, 1886, at the 250th An- 
niversary of the Foundation of Harvard Univer- 


sity” 


Inserted in the number for Jan., 1884, the following a.l.s., 3 Pp. 
dated Dec. 31, 1883, to E. P. Whipple, with reference to Emerson 
and Franklin, and the poem “At the Saturday Club,” there first 
printed. The reference is to the lines: 


“He seems a wingéd Franklin, sweetly wise, 
Born to unlock the secrets of the skies ;” 


etc. The complete letter reads: 


“A thousand thanks for your most interesting and valuable article 
on Emerson. To think that I should have thought I was the first to 
couple Emerson with Franklin! My poem in the Atlantic in which 
the conjunction occurs was all printed and corrected before Matthew 
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Arnold delivered his lecture in which he married the two names, and 
now it seems that we were both jump-up-behinders. Well, I was 
honest, and no doubt he was. I can only claim that I put a pair of 
wings on the old gentleman, who was rather heavy for a cherub. 


“I have no doubt we steal (unconsciously) a great deal more 
from each other than we are aware of. You, at any rate have fur- 
nished more people with good critical notions than you will ever 
get the credit for,—and I have no doubt that before I get through 
with Emerson I shall innocently borrow so much from [szc] that if 
my pockets were turned wrong side out you would find a whole 
‘swag-bag’ file of your own property.” 

With these, an uncollected and hitherto unknown poem of 
Holmes’ later years, written for Mark Twain’s semi-centennial, 
being a clipping from the New York Tribune for Dec. 12, 1885. 
The first line, “Ah, Clemens, when I saw thee last—”’ is the same as 
in his very early poem, “La Grisette,” whose first name was 
“Clemence.” 

I also insert a newspaper clipping of Aug. 30, 1885, with “Pre- 
lude to a Volume Printed in Raised Letters for the Blind,” which 
was here first printed (except in Braille). A few unpublished re- 
marks precede the poem. 


The 1886 Supplement, which lacks the front wrapper, is very 
scarce. It has separate pagination. 


BrerorE THE Currew and Other Poems, Chiefly Occa- 
sional. Original grey boards. Boston and New York, 1888. 


Inscribed on the fly-leaf to Holmes’ secretary, “Miss Linda Fro- 
bisher Wildman, With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
April 19th 1888.” Although copyrighted March 19, I locate no copy 
earlier than April 14, the presentation to his daughter at 296 Bea- 
con Street, and Holmes’ address book notes that he received ten 
copies on that day, giving copies to his son, his daughter, “Mrs. J.” 
and S. Weir Mitchell. | 


Same. Original blue cloth. Boston and New York, 1888. 


It is alleged that only 250 copies were printed, sed quaere. 
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SAME. Original white cloth. Boston and New York, 1888. 


SaME. Original three-quarters leather, with dust jacket. 


Boston and New York, 1888. 
The rarest form of binding. 


Boston Pusuic Lisrary Porm. Leaflet, 4 pp. Folio, 
1134 x 934. (Boston, 1888. ) 

The poem, of eleven 4-line stanzas, appears on the first and third 
pages, and is printed in heavy blackface type, obviously for the con- 


venience of delivery. Signed in full at the foot of the third page, 
“Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston, November 28th 1888.” 


Presentation copy, being again inscribed, at the top of the first 
page, “Miss Linda F. Wildman from Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 


Hitherto unknown. Clearly the copy from which Holmes read at 
the cornerstone exercises. With the reading “lowliest subject's” i in 
the third line from the end, changed to “meanest subject’s” in the 


cornerstone volume and all subsequent printings. 
A clipping is inserted, giving an account of Miss Wildman. 


This copy is not unique because there is one other copy, in the cor- 
nerstone of the Public Library. 


TRaADE-CarD, 254 x43. Boston, 1888. 


The front of the card illustrates “the wonderful troupe of per- 
forming seals,” six of them, who “enter the Lake daily at 11 a.m.,” 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston. The reverse carries advertising mat- 
ter about the seals, and a characteristic printed letter from Holmes, 
March 24, 1888, who has been to the exhibition “and found it in- 
teresting and instructive.” 


Tue Hormes Birtupay Book. 
| Boston and New York 1889). 


Inscribed on front end-paper by Holmes to his secretary “Linda 
F. Wildman With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


April 13th 1889.” 
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LEAFLET, 4 pp. 574 x 434, printed on first page only. 
(Boston, 1889.) 


This consists of the words of the first leaflet, under which Holmes 
has had printed, over the date-line “Boston, Jan. 1st, 1889,” a con- 
firmatory message of some fifty words. Wakeman stated that his 
copy, which lodged in Huntington, was the only copy he had ever 
seen ; P. D. Howe has a third. 


Enclosed in envelope addressed to Charles Follen Adams, author 
of “Leetle Yawcob Strauss” and other dialect poems, in the hand- 
writing of Holmes’ secretary, who has also written on the third page 
an acknowledgment, dated Mar. 27, 1889, of an Adams poem, un- 
derneath which Holmes has written, and signed in full : “Very sweet 
and pretty—brought the tears into my eyes.” A nice association, ob- 
tained by me from the Adams family. 


[“ScEPTRES AND THRONES THE MORNING REALMS HAVE 
TRIED.” | The Washington Centenary ... Library of Trib- 
une Extras, Vol. I, No. 5, May, 1889. New York, 1880. 


First printing, at p. 66, of Holmes’ 12-line poem beginning 
“Sceptres and thrones the morning realms have tried,” also of an 
address by Lowell, and (at p. 40) of Whittier’s long poem “The 
Vow of Washington,” written for the occasion. 


Minor Hormes First Epitions. 1890-1942. 


(1) Recollections by George W. Childs, Philadelphia, 1890, has 
a short Holmes letter, Aug. 17, 1887, concerning the poem re the 
Stratford-on-Avon fountain. A pamphlet tells what people thought 
of it, with an undated letter by Holmes. 


(2) The Ladies’ Home Journal, Jan., 1891, with hitherto un- 
published letter on p. 10 expressing his obligation to woman (also a 
poem by James Whitcomb Riley). 

(3) Bulletin of the Harvard Medtcal School Assoctation, No. 1, 
Boston, 1891, at pp. 30-2 has Holmes’ very fine letter of June 19, 
1891, describing the original Faculty of the Medical School. 


(4) Biographical Notice of Prest Henry Morton, privately 
printed (New York, 1892), contain at pp 58-9, a characteristic 
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letter from Holmes, dated Dec. 6, 1868, concerning the stereoscope. 
Not in Ives or Wakeman. 


(5) Sermons and Addresses in Recognition of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Installation of The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
Cambridge (privately printed), Jan., 1892, contains at pp. 57-8, a 
fine letter by Holmes, dated Jan. 21, 1892. 


(6) Bryant Centennial. Cummington. August the Sixteenth 
1894, contains, at pp. 47-8, a letter from Holmes, dated Aug. 13, 
1894—an unusually late date. A very fine letter, recalling Holmes’ 
presence at the celebration in honor of Bryant’s 7oth birthday. E. C. 
Stedman’s copy. 


(7) Noah Porter ... edited by George S. Merriam, N. Y., 1893, 
has a rather good letter by Holmes to Porter, Dec. 13, 1879, at pp. 
186-7. 


(8) The Critic, Oct. 13, 1894, the Holmes Memorial Number, 
again reproduces the ‘son b, May 8, 1884, letter, has much other 
Holmes material ; the number for Oct. 27 prints a nice letter of 
July 9, 1872, to Rev. W. C. Winslow. The number for Sept. 10, 
1892, has a good letter to Richard Watson Gilder dated Aug. 28, 
1892, with an addendum of Sept. 1 on Curtis’ death. 


(9) The Bostoman, June, 1895, Vol. II, No. 3, contains an 
article on Holmes by Maria S. Porter, a long letter (undated) to 
her about Whittier, and other short letters—and has a good frontis- 
piece portrait. 


(10) Memoir of William Hunt, M.D....by Thomas G. Morton 
(Phila.) 1897. A reprint from International Medical Magazine 
for April, 1897, contains a fine letter from Holmes to Hunt, Nov. 
8, 1881, on medical matter, especially with relation to Garfield’s 
death. 


(11) Thoughts and Experiences tn and out of School, by John B. 
Peaslee, Cincinnati, printed for the author, 1900, has six letters by 
Holmes, at pp. 285, 287, 301, 307 and 329, written between 1880 
and 188 5 the first, second and fifth of which are in his best vein. 
Also prints five letters by Whittier (two fine ones), and two ec) 
Longfellow. 


(12) The Story of My Life, by Helen Keller, illustrated, N. Y., 
1903, has at pp. 189-91, a very fine letter from Holmes to Miss 
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Keller, Aug. 1, 1890. It also has a good short letter by Whittier, 
undated, but just after Dec. 17, 1890. 


(13) Memoranda Relating to the Discovery of Surgucal Anes- 
thesia, and Dr. William T. G. Morton’s Relation to this event, by 
William James Morton, M.D. (New York, 1905), is a presenta- 
tion copy of this pamphlet, which reprints Holmes’ famous letter 
of Nov. 21, 1846, and for the first time in a book his long letter of 
April 2, 1893, on the same subject. (The letter is first in the Aug., 
1894, Century.) 

(14) The Bookman, Feb., 1917, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, contains a 
hitherto unpublished sonnet by Holmes to John Pierpont, written 
for his 8oth birthday, April 6, 1865. 


(15) Frederick Locker-Lampson a Character Sketch, by Augus- 
tine Birrell, N. Y., 1920, prints six delightful letters from Holmes 
to Locker-Lampson, from 1858 to 1896. Neither of my two letters 
of April 18, 1870 (Ehrenberg, 1868), and Oct. 10, 1874 (Sumner 
Memorial, 1874), are included. Also a good Hardy letter (May 2, 
1880) and letters from Browning, Eliot, Dickens, Whitman, 
Stevenson, etc. 


(16) The Americanization of Edward Bok, N. Y., 1920, a hard 
book to find in first-edition form, has an introduction which Holmes 
wrote for a book on autographs which Bok never published, and a 
delightful account of a breakfast with Holmes (cherry pie). (Also 
good Longfellow and Emerson material, and a Whittier letter.) 


(17) South Country Studies, by Esther Bernon Carpenter, Pri- 
vately printed (by Updike at the Merrymount Press), Boston, 1924, 
containing six letters by Holmes. All her original letters from 
Holmes, some twenty in number (as I remember), are in the Library 
of Congress. 


(18) The Romantic’go’s, by Richard Le Gallienne, Garden City, 
1925, has an account of an interview with Holmes, and a facsimile 


letter dated Mar. 5, 1886. 


(19) Harvard Alumn Bulletin, Dec. 22, 1927, quotes a letter 
of Holmes to Cozzens May 24, 1863, with facsimiles, concerning 
Holmes’ son’s wounds, and another, dated Oct. 1, 1862, concerning 
the stereoscope pamphlet of 1869, and indicates that this is news ; 
apparently the writer had never read the articles in Soundings, but 
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then he places Holmes in the class of 1828, so what could be ex- 
pected! 

(20) Wer Mitchell His Life and Letters, by Anna Robeson 
Burr, N. Y., 1929, prints for the first time twelve Holmes letters to 
the Philadelphia author-doctor, and to his father, the first ones in 
1849 and 1858 and the last on the back of the 1887 Eyesight Leaflet. 

(21) An Autograph Collection, by Lady Charnwood, New York 
(1930), prints for the first time two long and charming letters by 
Holmes, both dated Oct. 20, 1870. 

(22) Wells College Chronicle, Mar., 1942, prints interesting 
letters by Holmes on a general college magazine, dated Feb. 15 


and Dec. 12, 1859, in an article with comment thereon by Miriam 
R. Small. 


Typicat ELMs anD OTHER TREES or MassacHUSETTS. 
Introductory Chapter by Oliver Wendell Holmes. De- 
scriptive Text by Lorin L. Dame. Folio. Boston, 1890. 

Scarce. Holmes’ interest in New England trees and their size, as 


set forth in The Autocrat and elsewhere, is well known. Relevant 
clippings from newspapers are loosely laid in. 


Inserted, a.l.s., 1 p., May 20, 1887, with addressed envelope to 
Mrs. F. H. Metcalf of West Medway, reading as follows: 

“T am very much obliged to you for telling me about the great 
elm. 

“T wish you would make sure of the very smallest circumference 
of the main trunk, as that is what I always tried for. 


“Can I procure a photograph of the tree ?” 


[Over THE Teacups.] The Atlantic Monthly, Mar., 
1888, Jan—Nov., 1890. Twelve Numbers. 


Boston, 1888-1890. 


Whittier’s “Haverhill” and a poem by Lowell ; in the August num- 
ber, Margaret Deland’s Sidney appears in its entirety in these num- 
bers, and there are the usual other contributors. 


With these is an a.Ls. to Scudder, then editing the Atlantic, Aug. 
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16 (1890), concerning the poem “At the Turn of the Road,” in the 


October number, as follows: 


“I send you the lines (supposed to be written by the young doctor 
of my ‘Teacups’ narrative) to come at the end of the prose. I should 
like to have the copy returned after the printers have done with it. 
I made the mistake of sending my copy direct to the printers instead 
of to you as I should have done. My idea was to save time, but I 
understand now that all copy should pass through your hands—and 
all mine shall in future.” 


Over THE TEacups. Original olive decorated cloth, yel- 
low edges. Boston, 1891 (1890). 


Inscribed on the front end-paper : “George William Curtis With 
the affectionate regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Nov. 24th 
1890.” The only presentation first issue which I can trace. 


The MS isin the Library of Congress. 


The first issue, in which the leaf of advertisements facing the 
title (continuous with pp. 13-14), has no price after this volume, and 
the subsequent set of his works is recited as containing 10 volumes 
at $17.00. This was changed, when the price of the Teacups volume 
was added, to 11 volumes at $18.50. The first issue is a scarce 
book ; the edges are always yellow (instead of gilt), and the end- 
papers may be either white, as in this volume, or yellow. I have seen 
five copies in this binding, and two in the dark green binding. The 
Holmes family copies are all the second issue ; the earliest presenta- 
tion, a second issue, 1s Nov. 8, and on the same date as this Curtis 
copy, Holmes presented another second issue to his brother, John. 


SAME. Boston, 1891 (1890). 
This copy has yellow end-papers. 


Inserted, 3-p. a.l.s. to Frederic Rathbone, dated Feb. 20, 1890, 
with addressed envelope. Holmes thanks Rathbone for his book on 
Old Age, which “I am reading with the peculiar interest which an 
octogenarian naturally takes in an account of his coevals and those 
who have passed the term of years which he has reached,” discusses 
the grippe and Japanese ivy, and continues: 


“, I trust that you have secured the numbers of the Atlantic 
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Monthly containing my three articles ‘Over the Teacups.’ I have 
requested my publishers to send the successive numbers of the At- 
lantic in which my articles—Teacup article—are to be published to 
you.... You may find something in them to please you, but do not 
feel bound to read them. ... So far they have met with a kind re- 
ception in this country. But I do not worry myself much about them. 
What I think of is to make them as worthy of being liked as I can, 
not forgetting that I am four score years old, a time of life in which 
a man has a right to be as dull as he chooses.” 


OvER THE TEacups, by the author of The Autocrat of The 
Breakfast Table. Original decorated cloth, t.e.g. 


London, 1890. 
The American sheets with a British title-page. Date (“Xmas 
1890’’) on reverse of end-paper. 


Inserted, the following a.l.s., 2 pp., to Mrs. Homans, Feb. 5, 
1890, headed “Private,” with regard to lines written by Holmes 
for Webster, but derived from Fuller out of Wordsworth, not in- 
cluded in Holmes’ collected works. The clipping which gave rise to 
the letter is laid in: 


“T have a curious story to tell connected with that metrical version 
of old Fuller’s account of the casting of Wycliffe’s ashes into the 
Avon. I always thought I made the version myself, and I think so 
now. But I have no proof of it and I may be deceived and the lines 
may have been written a hundred years before I was born. I had a 
strong impression that I versified them at the request of some 
friend, from whom Mr. Webster obtained them. I had many letters 
examined for evidence, but found none. So I have nothing but the 
conviction that I did really write those lines. 


“Mr. Webster’s quoting them gave them a special value. One 
would like to have his lines quoted by the great Daniel. But I had 
no need of that slip-shod verse, for Mr. Webster, in his Address at 
Laying the cornerstone (on the completion of) the addition to the 
Capitol at Washington, borrowed a considerable and rather stately 
passage from my Phi Beta Kappa poem. 


‘On other shores above this mouldering town,’ etc. 


“What I have told you is rather singular that'a man should have 
a strong conviction that he wrote a certain passage but unable to 
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bring any evidence except the negative evidence that is claimed for 
no other writer so far as he knows. It may be found yet in some old 
author, but I do not believe it will be.” 


Inserted, al.s., 2 pp., Feb. 2, 1891, to Sir Frederick Pollock: 


“| .. [have myself published a volume lately, which you may like 
to look into in an hour of leisure. I confess I thought myself rather 
audacious to be writing at the age of more than three score and 
twenty for the children and grandchildren of my earlier readers but 
my book has had a kind reception and I have not had occasion to re- 
pent my presumption. ... 


I wish I could drop in upon you and my other literary friends in 
London once more before the adjournment szne dze of my earthly 
being, but this is a thing to dream of, not to look forward to.” 


Same. Original green cloth, t.e.g. Boston, 1891 (1890). 


After 1881, when Holmes’ books were brought out in the uniform 
green cloth set, each new prose publication appeared either in the 
decorated binding suited to the particular volume, or, for those who 
were completing their green sets, in that less decorative format. 


The first issue. In this copy “Tea Cups” is spelled thus, two 
words, on the cover, instead of the “Tea-Cups”’ of the olive cloth 
first-issue copies, later changed to “Teacups.” 


Same. Original olive decorated cloth, yellow edges. 
Boston, 1891 (1890). 
In the first binding, with white end-papers. A second issue, pre- 
sented on the same day as my first issue (!), with the following in- 
scription, on the front end-paper: “Mrs. Agassiz, With the kind 
regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Nov. 24th 1890.” Bookplate 
of Eunice Farley Felton of Farleigh Castle, Somerset. 


SaME. Original olive decorated cloth, t.e.g. 


Boston, 1891 (1890). 
A second issue, and in a second form of this olive binding with 
the reading “Teacups” without hyphen on front cover and spine. 


Holmes has presented the volume: “Mary Quincy Gould With 
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the kindest regards of her friend and cousin Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Boston, Dec. 16th 1890,” and then has written out below - 
the famous stanza from “The Last Leaf” with the dates “1831 
1890.” 


Presentation copy to Edmund Gosse, being inscribed at the top: 
“Edmund Gosse, With the kind remembrances of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.” Holmes gave this broadside a wider circulation than usual 
for these private printings, and several copies exist, although Cham- 
berlain had none. With the Ashley library bookplate. The earliest 
presented dated which I can find is Oct. 4, 1891, to Robert C. Win- 
throp. 


Inserted, 1-p. a.l.s. (initials) to F. J. Garrison of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. dated Aug. 27th (1891), saying: “.. . I wish you 
would see that the 7th line [szc, he means stanza] of my poem ‘This 
singer, etc., etc., 1s ¢mdented, to show that there is a change of form 
at this point.” The printers did it more artfully, by placing a short 
rule between the sixth and seventh stanzas. 


Same. Second edition. Boston, 1891. 


With Houghton, Mifflin’s device replacing the teapot on the title- 
page. There is a new 2-p. preface dated Aug., 1891, and the teapot 
now appears above the original preface, and is therefore described, 
in its first line, as represented “above.” 


Inserted, the following charming a.l.s.,214 pp., addressed to “My 
dear Ladies of the Tea-table, May 16, 1891: 


“I have had many pleasant things said to me during the course of 
a long literary life, but no compliment I have ever received has 
been more grateful and more warmly welcomed than that which 
your little company of ladies has paid me. The smiles of women 
have always been accounted the best rewards of the author as well 
as of the soldier. Your accepting my shadowy sketches as made real 
to you by your own imagination, gives them substance and solidity 
in my own conception. I can see myself at your board in all the 
dignity which your generous consideration béstows upon me. I can 
see the winning smile and hear the soft voice of Number Five; my 
little Delilah, who used at one time to flit about the table like a 
Brownie is seated at the table next my promising ‘young friend, the 
Doctor—very next him, it seems to me; the ‘Cracked Téacup’ as the 
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free-spoken young people would sometimes call him is there in a 
state of abstraction. Nursing a new hypothesis with a gleam of truth 
and a squirt of insanity in it; the two annexes are there in friendly 
international rivalry; and over all the benignant Mistress diffuses 
the charm of her tranquil presence. 

“I wish I had portraits of them,—of you all as I see you in my 
mind’s eye, but as a Kodack will not take a photograph from imagi- 
nation, I must content myself with sending you these pictures, such 
as they are. Large and Little, to be distributed among those who 
want them if there happen to be any such... .” 


THe AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 2 Vols. 
. Boston, 1891. 

The front fly-leaf is inscribed by Holmes with the last stanza of 
“The Last Leaf,” dated “1831,” and signed by him “Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Boston, Christmas 1890.” An early copy of this edi- 
tion. 

It seems appropriate to combine MSS of two of Holmes’ three 
most famous poems in the same volume, and [ therefore insert the 
last stanza of “The Chambered Nautilus,” signed in full and dated 
March 13, 1883. 


[ “Henry Jacos Bicetow.” | American Academ y of Arts 
and Sciences. Report of the Council.—Presented May 26, 
1891. Biographical Notices. (Boston, 1891.) 


First printing of Holmes’ 12-p. memorial of Dr. Henry J. Bige- 
low. Not in Ives. 


Memorr oF Henry Jacos Bicetow. (Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Vol. XXVI.) Cambridge, 1891. 


The first separate edition of the Bigelow Memozr, which, in the 
proceedings, is combined with 8 others. 


With the following presentation inscription on the front wrap- 
per: “Bishop Phillips Brooks With the best respects and kind re- 
gards of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” ; 
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“James Russevzy Lowe tt. 1819-1891.” 1014 x 6. Broad- 
side. (Boston, 1891.) 
The broadside is printed with Holmes’ name, and the indication 


that it is taken from the October Azlanitc. The poem first appeared 
in a book in the Riverside Edztion, late in the same year. 


THe PrRoressor AT THE BREAKFAST-L ABLE with The 
Story of Iris. Boston, 1891. 


Inscribed: “Linda F. Wildman, With the kind regards of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes October 20th 1891.” 


Tue Poet AT THE BREAKFAST-TaABLE. — Boston, 1801. 


Presented by Holmes, with the inscription: “Linda F. Wildman 
With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes October 20th 
1891.” At line 3 of p. 114 Holmes has corrected the word “wonder- 
ful” (see line 1) to “bewildering,” in pencil. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
16mo. Boston and New York, 1891. 


Cleverly arranged, with one quotation for each day of the year. 
Of no first edition interest, but inscribed: “Miss Elise Richards, 
With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell Holmes Boston, March 
24th 1893.” The latest presentation Holmes which I own. 


Tuer Writincs or OLIVER WENDELL Homes. Riverside 
Edition. 14 Vols. Cambridge, 1891-1892. 


The fourteenth volume, containing Emerson and Motley, was 
not added until 1892. The first issue, wrongly entitling, at Vol. XII, 
p. 89, the dates of the poem concerning Benjamin Peirce as “1819- 
1891” and omitting three lines at the top of p.227 of Vol. XIII. 

One of 300 large paper sets issued simultaneously with the ordi- 
nary. copies. First book printing, in the thirteenth volume, of two 
poems published since Before the Curfew, viz. “For the Window in 
St. Margaret’s,” and “James Russell Lowell 1819-1891,” and first 
collected printing of the Boston Public Library poem, “For the 
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Dedication of the New City Library, Boston.” Each of the first 


nine prose volumes contains, also, a new preface written for this 
edition. 

Inserted in Vol. I, letter of inquiry from F. J. Garrison of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., dated Oct. 16, 1891, initiated by “the 
gentleman who is making the Index for the new edition of your 
Prose Works,” on which Holmes has written about 30 words of 
answer and his initials. He settles a doubt as to whether he referred 
to Cotton or Increase Mather, identifies Dr. Piper and Prof. Wright, 
and declines to write a new preface for the Hundred Days. 


Inserted in Vol. V, Elsze Venner, a.l.s., 2 pp., Oct. 23, 1885, to an 
unknown correspondent politely telling him to send his MS to a 
publisher rather than to Holmes, but saying that “I am glad that 
Elsie Venner pleases you, and if she has helped you in any way so 
much the more am I pleased.” 


Inserted in Vol. XIII, the original MS of the St. Margaret’s 
poem, as set forth in the following a.l.s. to Archdeacon Farrar, April 
12, 1891 (signed in full) : 


“T send you four lines which you will kindly read and charitably 
consider. If they please you, you are welcome to use them as you 
proposed ; if another can serve you better, do not hesitate to avail 
yourself of his services. 


“I send you two copies to ensure accuracy, which is important in 
these small matters.” 


On the third page of the letter appears one of the copies, viz: 


“Afar he sleeps whose name is graven here 
Where loving hearts his early doom deplore; 
Youth, promise, virtue, all that made him dear 
Heaven lent, earth borrowed, sorrowing to restore.” 


A second full signature and date follow the poem. 


A postcript advises that: “If the subject of the inscription was 
not buried in the distant place where he died, but in England, the 
first verse ought to read Peaceful he sleeps etc”! 


I also enclose a modern forgery of the letter and the verse which, 
I regret to say, I purchased before I got the original. 
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LineEs BY OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs ON THE PRESENTA- 
TION OF HIS PORTRAIT TO THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
Puysicians. Saturday, April 30th 1892. Leaflet, 4 pp. 
(2Cambridge) 1892. 
This leaflet, printed on paper water-marked 1890, is very scarce. 
I locate only Wakeman 588, a private collector's copy, and one in 
The College of Physicians Library, Philadelphia (very properly). 
The title occupies p. [1] and the poem the next 3 pp., with Holmes’ 
printed name and the date “Boston, April 28, 1892” at the foot of 
p- [4]. The portrait, which Holmes considered the best ever made 
of him, was procured and presented to the college by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, the occasion being described, along with the next printing 
of the poem, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of May 
5, 1892, also in this collection. 


The poem was never collected in any edition of Holmes, and was 
first printed in a book in Ives. 


Tue Porticat Works. 4 Vols. 16mo. 
Edinburgh, 1892. 
These very pretty volumes are here on account of Holmes’ charm- 
mg new preface concerning his reasons for retaining his early poems 
in such a collection. 


“Tx Memory or Wuirtttier.” New York Tribune, Oct. 
17, 1892. New York, 1892. 

Clipping of a long and very fine letter, from Holmes to Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Baldwin, President of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, as read at the Whittier Memorial Service at the Union, 
Oct. 16, 1892, in eulogy of Whittier, with special reference to his 
Christian character. I had thought this was wholly unpublished, but 
Boston Medical Library Association has the only copy known of a 
4-p. leaflet printing of the letter. 


Tue One Hoss Sway... With Illustrations by Howard 
Pyle. Boston, 1892. 


First combined printing of three famous poems, the other two 
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being “How the Old Horse Won the Bet” and “The Broomstick 
Train.” With a new preface by Holmes. 


Dorotuy Q... With Illustrations by Howard Pyle. Orig- 
inal vellum. Boston, 1893 (1892). 

No. 89 of 250 copies in this special form, which certainly is bet- 
ter than some of the ordinary copies, in view of the following a.l.s. 
(initials), inserted opposite p. 50 to Francis J. Garrison, dated No- 
vember 3d, 1892: 

“In my Boston “Tea party’ poem, 

“Where British flint and Boston steel 
Have flashed against each other’ 


should be clashed, as in the regular editions. How could such a mis- 
take be made? 


“In the Whittier poem I made a correction which brought tune 
and tuneful into the same verse (verse 7th). 


“T would substitute lured for tuned. 


“I do not know that anything can now be done about these mis- 
takes but I thought it well to mention them. 


“LT hope our illustrated Christmas book will take with the public,— 
if it does, I think I have a good idea for a holiday book for next 
season.” 


The error is found in all these large paper copies. 


SaME. Original cloth. Boston, 1893 (1892). 


Autographed on the end-paper, “Oliver Wendell Holmes Decem- 
ber 23 1892.” First issue, with the reading “flashed” at p. 50, which 
Holmes did not know of, in ordinary copies. 


SAME. Boston, 1893 (1892). 


Correctly reading “clashed,” and therefore late. Inserted, op- 
posite the “Boston Tea-Party” poem, d.s. by Thomas Melvill, 
dated Aug. 17, 1807, who was not only the original of Holmes’ Last 
Leaf, but also one of the Tea-Party. ) 
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This is the Wakeman copy, which bears attached to the fly-leaf a 
4-p.a.l.s., June 25, 1871, in which he says: 


“.,. [have hardly pretended to write anything since the January 
number of the Atlantic in which I had a poem (Dorothy Q.) which 
my friends liked particularly... .” 


Horatian Ecuoss. Translations of the Odes of Horace, 
by John Osborne Sargent. Boston and New York, 1893. 

Holmes wrote the 2-p. introduction for this posthumous work of 
his lifelong friend, who was the author of one-third of the Har- 
binger. These large paper copies, uncut, are very scarce ; it took me 
nine years to find one. 


Carp, 314 x 434, 8 lines, italic, with double date-line, Bos- 
ton and Beverly Farms, 1893. (1893.) 


Hitherto unknown. “My time, my eyes, and my hand” are now 
“overtaxed by an ever increasing correspondence.” 


I have no proof that this was ever actually used ; certainly it was 
unknown to Wakeman and Ives. 


[“In Memory or Joun GreenteaF WHITTIER.” | 
Ouaker Poems ... compiled by Charles Francis Jenkins. 
Philadelphia, 1893. 
The first book printing of “In Memory of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier,” from the November, 1892, Atlantic. Two letters from Mr. 
Jenkins are enclosed, showing that this copy contains the misprint 
which indicates the first issue. 


“Dr. Homes’ Poems.” [“Teachers of teachers! Yours 
the task,” | Broadside, dated Feb. 23, 1893. 
(Boston, 1893. ) 


The curious and rather complete melange which I have gathered 
under this heading probably should not =e with the eee de 


resistance. 


(1) Typed copy of the poem, afterwards entitled “To the Teach- 
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ers of America,” in the text printed in The Boston Advertiser of 
Feb. 24, 1893. Holmes read the poem Feb. 23, before a meeting of 
the National Education Association. The errors in the Advertiser 
printing, which made Holmes so angry, were: 
Stanza 1,line 1, “Teacher of teachers” for “Teachers of teach- 
ers” 
Stanza 1, line 3, “Ionia’s marmorous mount” for “Aonia’s mur- 
murous mount” 
Stanza 2, line 4, “thoughts and wearied toil” for “thought's un- 
wearied toil” 


Stanza 2, line 8, “each branching plain” for “each branching 
vein” 

Stanza 3, line2, “surest God’s deed” for “surest Godspeed” 

Stanza 3, line 8, “To fire the years” for “To flower in years” 


(2) Clipping from the 1893 Publishers’ Carcular, p. 309, which 
also gives Holmes’ speech, preceding his reading of the poem (a 
second clipping, with this, will be referred to later). The speech dis- 
closes that Holmes only wrote the poem on the morning of its de- 
livery—good at impromptu to the last. This clipping contains the 
poem with the same six errors. 


(3) Special proof struck off by the Advertiser on glazed paper, 
8 x 53%, of the poem and introductory matter to the effect that these 
verses are now printed in accurate form because the original news- 
paper publication was so garbled. I wonder if any other copy exists ; 
I cannot locate any. 


(4) A.l.s., Mar. 28, 1893, presenting No. 3, with addressed en- 
‘velope (to Miss Josephine Gilder of The Critic), as follows: 


“I thank you for the extract from the Publishers Circular which 
‘is very pleasantly complimentary. But they have published the 
frightfully mangled version of the lines I send—on the occasion they 
refer to—snapped up by a bungling reporter and printed as if the 
stuff had [n]ever come from my brain and through my fingers. I 
may have sent you a correct copy of the lines—at any rate I do 
now....” 


(5) Original MS of “Note from Dr. O. W. Holmes,” Holmes’ 
protest against the garbled version printed in the Advertiser (v. 
clipping, with this, from Transcript of Oct. 8, 1894, which tells the 
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story of how Holmes brought this “note” to the Transcript office). 
In the MS Holmes, in two places, specifically accuses the Adver- 
tiser of garbling his poem; the Transcript softens these accusations 
to “papers.”’ The note with this correction reads: 


“An expression of good will to a visiting Association, in the form 
of a rhymed Impromptu, is not likely to be the subject of severe 
criticism. If it answers its momentary purpose its author may be 
contented ; But if, without his permission, without his revision a dis- 
torted and disfigured version of his lines is given to the public by a 
newspaper reporter, he has a right to feel aggrieved. Such was my 
feeling on reading the lines printed as mine in the papers of this 
morning. 


“T have no remedy but to printa correct version of my Impromptu 
exactly as it was when read at the Meeting of the Superintendents of 
Education. I hope that the papers, for which I have often revised 
and corrected my manuscripts will, in justice to me, copy it as writ- 
ten. As a tour de force, written in blinding haste, on a sudden notice, 
immediately before delivery, it claim[s] an apology, if it needs 


33 


one. 


With this, on No. 2, is the Transcript’s original printing of this 
note and of the poem, but with the first and third errors still un- 
corrected, in spite of all the doctor’s efforts ; and the clipping of Oct. 
8, 1894, while correcting five of the mistakes, introduces a new sixth 
one—‘“thought and wearied toil.” Only the Advertzser proof (No. 
3), and of course the Cambridge edition, gets the poem absolutely 
correct. Strange vicissitudes! 


“HYMN WRITTEN FOR THE RECEPTION In Honor OF 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of THE RE- 
ORGANIZATION or tHE BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION ... May 31, 1893.” Broadside, 
with printed name, dated May 28, 1893. 
(Boston, 1893.) 
The last meeting of the class of 1829 was held on May 31, 1893, 
at Holmes’ house. Of the five living members, four—Holmes, Smith, 
May and Storrow—were present. After dinner the party moved to 
the Young Men’s Christian Union to hear Holmes read this poem— 
his last public appearance. 
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This leaflet, the next to the last of Holmes’ many printings of this 
character, although distributed throughout the hall so that the 
audience might sing it to the tune “Dundee,” is now excessively 
rare; it is mentioned in Ives, but was not owned by Chamberlain or 
Maier and I know of only four other copies (Harvard, American 
Antiquarian Society, OWH, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Wakeman), all of which are unsigned. This copy is signed “Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,” and was presented with the a.l.s., 2 pp. (signed in 
full), accompanying this, to the Rev. A. B. Haweis, Aug. 7, 1893, 
«| “Tenclose a hymn—the last poem I have written...” in Holmes’ 
usual graceful style. 


A reprint of this card by an advertising house is enclosed. 


Francis Parkman. Leaflet, 4 pp. (Boston, 1894.) 


A collection of the variant forms of the poem, which so far as is 
known was Holmes’ last literary work. 


(1) Proof, 1-p. folio, of this poem for the Atlantic (Feb., 1894), 
with slip showing that Holmes had it on Dec. 19-20, 1893. There are 
eight corrections of words and five of punctuation, in Holmes’ hand. 
Internal evidence shows that this proof is the first printed form of 
the poem. The magazine printing, varying considerably from this 
proof, exactly accords with, but is later than, the leaflet next de- 
scribed. 


(2) Printer’s proof, 8 pp., of the leaflet. With printed subscrip- 
tion “Oliver Wendell Holmes” crossed out, and the following words 
in Holmes’ handwriting in pencil on p. [1]: 

“I prefer the form and one of the two sizes I enclose. I want 50 
copies. Please leave off my printed name. Cannot seven verses go 
on a page and so bring all on two pages, one leaf ?” 


With publishers’ receipt stamp dated Jan. 9, 1894. Holmes’ in- 


structions as to form were carried out. 


(3) The leaflet, containing the poem, of fourteen 4-line stanzas, 
printed on the first and third pages. This is inscribed by Holmes’ 
secretary “With Dr. Holmes’ compliments,” and the word “rec- 
ords,” in the eighth stanza, is changed to “annals” by her, a change 
which was not made when the poem was collected. This leaflet is of 
the utmost rarity, not having been in Wakeman, Chamberlain or 
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Maier. The only other copies located are P. D. Howe’s, OWH, the 
copy in the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Boston Public Li- 
brary, and a copy sold at the 8. Weir Mitchell sale in 1941. 


The poem was undoubtedly frst given at the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society’s special meeting on Nov. 21, 1893, but when printed 
in the Proceedings (always delayed) the change to “annals” was 
made. The change was not made in the pamphlet proceedings, with 
title Tributes of the Massachusetts Historical Society to Francts 
Parkman. ... Nov. 21, 1893, which probably post-dates the leaflet. 
(Also with this.) A clipping of the poem from the Transcript at the 
time of Holmes’ death in October is also laid in. 


Tue AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TaBLeE ... With I]- 
lustrations by Howard Pyle. 2 Vols. Cambridge, 1894. 
No. 1 of the 250 copies of the large paper edition, with the E. B. 


Holden bookplate. Enclosed is a 1-p. a.l.s. of Sept. 12, 1894, from 
Beverly Farms, merely as the latest letter by Holmes that I own. 


(“To J. M. F. on nis Ercutietu Birrupay.” | Memo- 
rials of the Sixtieth Wedding Anniversary of ... John 
Murray Forbes. 

Boston, Printed for Private Distribution, 1894. 

First printing of poem “To J. M. F. on his Eightieth Birthday.” 

Not known to Ives, who puts the first publication of the poem in 

1899. Not in Wakeman. Not included in any collected edition of 
‘Holmes’ works. 


[THe Compete Porricat Works... CAMBRIDGE Ep1- 
TION.| The Atlantic Monthly. Four numbers. 
Boston, 1889-1894. 
The original numbers, with wrappers, advertisements and the 
Holmes material, of the four poems there first gathered in a col- 
lected volume, which had previously appeared in the 4 tlantc, as 
follows: | = | 
889,’ “To James Russell. Lowell,” on his seventieth birth- 
day re 
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Dec., 1890, “But One Talent” 


Nov., 1892, “In Memory of John Greenleaf Whittier. Decem- 
ber 17, 1807—September 7, 1892” 


Feb., 1894, “Francis Parkman” 
[also include The Harvard Register for July, 1880, which prints 


the sonnet “Harvard,” first collected in this edition, as well as some 
brief introductory remarks by Holmes, not elsewhere printed. 


With this, a.l.s., 1 p., Aug. 19, 1891, and addressed envelope, to 
Francis J. Garrison, reading: 


“Mr. Scudder has written me about a poetical tribute to Lowell for 
the October Atlantic. I¢ 1s very uncertain whether I shall feel up to 
it, but if I should, what is the very last day at which it could be re- 
ceived ?” 


Also the October, 1891, Azlanzic containing “James Russell Low- 
ell. 1819-1891,” showing that Holmes did “feel up to” a tribute 
to Lowell. 


Tue Last Lear... Illustrated by George Wharton Ed- 
wards & F. Hopkinson Smith. Cambridge, 1895 (1894). 


Here solely because it is the first printing of Holmes’ very late 
letter of July 12, 1894, in facsimile, worth quoting here: 


“,.. DT have lasted long enough to serve as an illustration of my 
own poem. I am one of the very last leaves which still cling to the 
bough of life that budded in the Spring of the nineteenth century. 
The days of my years are three score and twenty, and I am almost 
halfway up the steep incline which leads me toward the base of the 
new century so near to which I have already climbed. 


“T am pleased to find that this poem carrying with it the marks 
of having been written in the jocund morning of life is still read and 
cared for. It was with a smile on my lips that I wrote it; I cannot 
read it without a sigh of tender remembrance. I hope it will not sad- 
den my older readers, while it may amuse some of the younger ones 
to whom its experiences are as yet only floating fancies.” 


[ insert an a.l.s., 1-p., Dec. 17, 1888, to R. C. Winthrop, thanking 
him for his “interesting and important pamphlet,” which concludes: 


“...I find something very touching in the tokens of regard that 
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pass [between] the survivors of the great shipwreck of four score 
years or thereabouts. They are drawn closer to each other than they 
ever were or could be before. We old men hold fast by the balusters 
going down stairs—so we clasp thus tightly the hands of our dear 
old friends as we come near the last steps of that other stairway 
which is so soon to reach its landing. 


“So you will [not] start if I sign myself 
““Affectionately yours” 


[ “Ports anD Poetry.” | Chips from Literary Workshops. 
July, 1895. 16mo. New York, 1895. 


Contains a short prose article by Holmes on “Poets and Poetry,” 
stated to be previously unpublished and to have been written in 
1884. Not in Ives and not hitherto collected. 


THe Compete Porticat Works oF OLIVER WENDELL 
Hoximes. Cambridge Edition. 
Boston and New York (1895). 


This collection contains 10 poems not theretofore collected. It 
is the first printing in any form of “An Impromptu at the Walcker 
Dinner” (1863) and “Youth” (1882); the first non-magazine 
printing of “Harvard” (1880), “But One Talent,” “Francis Park- 
man” and the poem on the death of Whittier; and the first printing 
other than leaflets of “Hymn ... for the Great Central Fair” 
(1864), “To the Teachers of America,” and the Boston Y. M. C. U. 
bymn. All told, there are 17 poems in this collection not found in 
the Riverstde Edition, making it the most complete collection of 
Holmes’ poetry. 


Tue Port Amonec THE Hiris... by J. E. A. Smith. 
Pittsfield, 1895. 
This volume contains the first and only printing (except in Ives) 
of four poems by Holmes of local interest, vzz: “A Vision of 
Life,” p. 111 (Ives, p. 97) ; “Camilla,” p. 153 (Ives, p. 14) ; “Fair 
Lady, whosoe’er thou art,” p. 155 (Ives, p. 25); and “A Dollar’s 
Worth,” p. 156. It also prints for the first time the original form of 
“The Ploughman” (the changes are noted at p. 58 in Ives) at p. 
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131, and is the only printing of the addresses which preceded the 
first and last of these poems, and of a letter at p. 47. 

I insert the first printing of two stanzas from the third poem, in 
the “Editor’s Drawer” of the Feb., 1856, Harper's, also a good let- 
ter, Oct. 4, 1853 (newspaper clipping), declining gracefully to ap- 
pear on horseback at the great Equestrian Banquet at the Spring- 
field horse show ! 


A Barer History oF THE Lotos Civs, by John Elderkin. 

Club House, New York (1895). 

First printing, at pp. 61-4, of a speech by Holmes at the club- 
house in 1883. 


[“WHILE THROUGH THE LAND THE STRAINS RESOUND. | 
Poems of Home and Country ...by Rev. Samuel Francis 
Smith. New York, 1895. 


First printing of Holmes’ poem of four 4-line stanzas, written 
for Smith’s 80th birthday in 1888, beginning: “While through the 
land the strains resound.” 


A QuakER OF THE OLDEN TIME, being a memoir of John 
Roberts. ... Edited by Edmund T. Lawrence, with Prefa- 
tory Letter by Oliver Wendell Holmes. London, 1898. 


The Holmes letter, quite undistinguished, is at pp. 13-14. 


PASSAGES FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE... OF Rurus W. 
Griswotp. Cambridge, Mass., W. M. Griswold, 1898. 


This curious undigested book is a mine of miscellaneous informa- 
tion for the 1835-1857 period. It prints two fine letters by Holmes, 
one to Griswold of Sept. 1, 1843 (p. 146) concerning his Harvard 
Phi Beta Kappa poem of that year, which became “Terpsichore” 
and was published in Graham’s for Jan., 1844; the other, Dec. 29, 
1846 (p. 220), perhaps to Fields, asking him to help Poe in some 
project, and disclosing that Poe “taught me how to scan one of my 
own poems” (“The Last Leaf”). The first of these is reprinted in 
Ives, p. 77. The second has never been reprinted. 
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THe ANNALS OF THE BOHEMIAN CiuB... by... Robert 
H. Fletcher. 4to. (San Francisco, 1898.) 


For their party of Feb. 28, 1874, they woke Holmes up by tele- 
gram, and he responded with a 6-line telegraphic jingle, reproduced 
in facsimile opposite p. 58, which also carries his characteristic short 
letter of Mar. 22, 1874, when called upon for the original. No. 169 
of 600 copies. 


i 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-L ABLE; THE PRo- 
FESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-T ABLE; THE POET AT THE 
BreEAKFAST-T ABLE. 3 Vols. Original half cloth. 
| London, 1902. 
First issues of this set, later copies being differently bound. Re- 
tained here on account of the charming illustrations by H. M. 


Brock. 


Tue Eacte. Nos. 131, 134, 135, June, 1903, June, Dec., 
1904. Cambridge (Eng.), 1903, 1904. 

One of the dons of St. Johns, Cambridge, Donald McAlister, 
translated into German (with English on the facing page) “The 
Voiceless,” “The Anatomist’s Hymn” and “The Silent Watchers,” 
respectively. Not elsewhere printed—except the last. 


A Memorr of Dr. James Jackson ... by James Jackson 
Putnam. Boston and New York, 1905. 


Reprints, at p. 164; Holmes’ “A Portrait” and “The Morning 
Visit,” and first printing, at p. 414, of his four 4-line stanzas which 
accompanied a gift to Jackson on his fiftieth birthday, beginning 
“This shrine a precious gift unfolds,” never collected but reprinted 
in Ives, also of a long letter to Jackson from Paris, Nov. 4, 1834. 
In a letter from Jackson to his son, in 1833, appears the following 
(p. 346) : 

. Holmes knows more of my cases this winter than anyone. . 
Do not mind his apparent frivolity and you will find that he is in- 
telligent and well informed. He has the true zeal. : 

.Ana.lLs., from Holmes to J ackson, Feb, 2 5s 187253 is inserted. The 
signature has been cut off and pastedonagain. 
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Tue Avtocrat’s Turotocy. Unpublished letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. With notes by Emory 8. Tur- 
ner. (New York, 1909. ) 


A reprint, without pagination, in lettered wrappers, from Put- 
nam’s Magazine for September, 1909. Not more than 30 copies were 
printed. 


Tue Lire or Aucustin Daty, by Joseph Francis Daly. 

New York, 1917. 

Contains, at pp. 150-2, Holmes’ six letters of November, 1873, 

concerning his writing for Daly the long poem entitled “Address 

for the Opening of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, December 

3, 1873.” The correspondence shows that Holmes received $250 for 
the poem. 


“Extra-illustrated” by an a.l.s. of Daly, and (loosely laid in) 
some 30 original programmes of Daly-produced plays, from 1872 
through 1884, listing all the famous actors of the period. For ex- 
ample, in “Red Letter Nights,” the last of the plays, the cast in- 
cludes James Lewis, John Drew, Mrs. Gilbert, Ada Rehan and 
May Irwin. 


Tue History or Woopstock Connecticut, by Clarence 
Winthrop Bowen. (Separate folder containing maps. ) 
Norwood, Massachusetts, 1926. 
No. 362 of 450 copies, signed by Bowen. 


The preface by Mr. Bowen explains the delay in publication. In- 
serted, a.l.s. from Holmes to Mr. Bowen’s father, Henry C. Bowen, 
Nov. 11, 1890, stating that he cannot contribute to The Independent 
because of his “moderate” production for Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and continuing: 


“, + All this does not interfere with my writing the preface or in- 
troduction to the History of Woodstock. To fit myself for doing this 
I have been reading it most carefully and to my surprise, with great 
interest. I did not know that the history of [a] New England town 
could be made such pleasant reading. I shall be through the whole 
in the course of two or three weeks—for I am a slow reader and can 
only give a small part of my time to the story—and shall then begin 
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the Introduction. If necessary I can begin it any time, but I had 
rather come to the last page of the type-written sheets before be- 
ginning my own writing.” 

The Wakeman sale listed a letter from Holmes to Bowen, Jan. 
7, 1891, in which he states that this introduction “is partially writ- 
ten and can be published any time if I have a day or two’s notice.” 


A DissErtTaTION on AcuTE PERIcarDITIS. 
Boston, The Welch Bibliophilic Society, 1937. 
Dated Jan. 12, 1836, and written in three days to fulfill the re- 
quirement that a dissertation be filed to secure the Harvard M.D. 
degree, Holmes having been educated in Paris. In spite of what is 
said in the introduction by James A. Ballard, Librarian of the Bos- 
ton Medical Library Association, owner of the original manuscript, 
it seems to be a hurried hodge-podge (and no wonder!), scarcely 
worth reprinting—especially at the fantastic price at which it was 
issued. 


With thisis Annual Circular of the Massachusetts Medical Col- 
lege, Boston, 1846, listing Holmes and his thesis subject in the cata- 
logue of graduates, apparently the only contemporary reference 
thereto in print. 


“Tue Weatuer.” Broadside,11x714. (Boston) 1941. 


With the original proof-sheet. The verso recites that this poem, 
four 8-line stanzas in the ‘September Gale” metre, was printed in 
the Louzsville Literary News-letter, July 4, 1840, and never col- 
lected, and that three cofues were “pirately printed” in 1941. Doubt- 
less communicated through James Freeman Clarke. He is “O. W. 
Holmes, M.D.” 


The original newspaper is with this. 


Two Oxiver WenpDELL Howimes Letters. By Henry R. 
Viets. (Boston, 1943. ) 
Reprint from Harvard Medical Alumni Bulletin, Jan., 1943. 
One is of July 7, 1868, to Dr. David Humphreys Storer on his re- 
tirement from the Harvard. Medical School faculty; the other of 
Feb. 22, 1873, to Dr. Cornelius Rea Agnew of the College of Phy- 
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sicians and Surgeons, New York, concerning the reorganization of 
the Medical School, and with a tribute to Elisha Bartlett. 


From Houmes’ Lisrary 


Because of its preservation in 296 Beacon Street and (by Justice 
Holmes’ bequest) in the Library of Congress, books from Holmes’ 
library are almost non-existent in private hands, Wakeman had but 
two. 


Rerrections Concerning the Imitation of the Grecian 
Artists... By the Abbe Winkelman. 16mo. 
Glasgow, 1706. 


The front fly-leaf carries the three signatures “Abiel Holmes 
1789, O. W. Holmes, O. W. Holmes, Jr. 1857.” A very early sig- 
nature for the Justice, and I know of no other book with such evi- 
dence of ownership by the three generations. 


Inserted, 4-p. a.l.s. to Epes Sargent, Feb. 3, 1867, almost wholly 
concerning his father’s poetry, quoting three sample stanzas, and 
stating that this, as well as poetry of Abiel’s first wife and her 
family, can be found in a book entitled A Family Tablet: Contan- 
ing a Selection of Original Poetry. Boston, Printed and sold by 
William Spotswood 1796. He is much interested in his father’s 
verse-form as shown in the quoted stanzas: 


“, .. Some others of my father’s are much better than these, 
though verse was not his strongest point. Where he got the idea of 
the double included rhyme I do not know. I think the ‘Annus Mira- 
bilis’ of Dryden is in alternate rhyme, but I have no copy of it at 
hand. At any rate it was unusual in the trivial verse of the time if 
any other example of it can be found.” 


A SERMON, PREACHED AT CAMBRIDGE, JANUARY 4, 1801 
... by Abiel Holmes. New boards. Cambridge, 1801. 


Presented to the relative for whom Holmes was named, the in- 
scription, on the half-title, reading: “The Hon. Oliver Wendell, 
Esq., with the respectful regards of A. Holmes.” A significant pres- 
ent, in view of Abiel’s impending wedding to Sarah Wendell. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE Lisrary OF Dr. Koss. 
London, 1835. 
One of the great libraries of all time, which took Sotheby’s six- 
teen days to sell. With Holmes’ full ink signature (late) on the end- 
paper, and a pencil cross, and the words “bought by me O. W. H.” 
in an earlier hand opposite item No. 2222, Justinian’s Digest, print- 
ed by Jenson in 1482. With numerous other ink and pencil annota- 
tions. In the spring of 1835 Holmes was a medical student at Paris, 
and it seems impossible that he could have attended the sale, but the 
notation of purchase is unmistakable. 


A Discourse oN THE LirE AND CHARACTER OF Hon. Na- 
THANIEL Bowpircu... by Alexander Young. 
Boston, 1838. 


Inscribed on the front wrapper, “Dr. O. W. Holmes, with Mr. 
Young’s respects.” 


Tue Youne StetHoscopist... by Henry I. Bowditch. 
| Boston, 1846. 


Inscribed on the end-paper: “Dr. O. W. Holmes, with the re- 
spects of H. I. B.” 


Porems. By James T. Fiexps. Boston, 1840. 


Inscribed: “Professor O. W. Holmes, With the regards of his 
friend James T. Fields.” One of the books dispersed in 1939 by the 
Berkshire Athenaeum. With its label, and the Nautilus bookplate 
used in the collection, extended to carry the words “From the li- 
brary of Oliver Wendell Holmes. The gift of his son Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes.” » | 


Tue Water-Basiss: A Fairy Tale fora Land-Baby, by... 
Charles Kingsley. Full polished calf. 
London and Cambridge, 1863. 
The first edition, with the initial leaf lacking, as often. With 
Holmes’ rare Nautilus bookplate. 
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Hasty Recocnirion or Reset BrEviicErency, by 
George Bemis. Boston, n.d. (1865). 


Inscribed on front wrapper: “Prof. O. W. Holmes, with the true 
regards of G. Bemis.” 


MISCELLANEA 


Aw EpistiE To Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs oN His 
SEVENTY-FIFTH Birtupay, Aucust 29, 1884. By Ed- 
mund Gosse. 4-p. leaflet. (London, 1884.) 

The first page bearing the title, the second and the third the poem, 
and the fourth the limitation notice. Only 40 copies were printed. 


This is No. 40, initialed by Gosse. It remained in his library, and 
was acquired by me at his sale in 1929. 


SHEET Music: “The Song of a Clerk,” Ditson, 1871 
(“Lines by a Clerk”); ‘“There’s No Time like the Old 
Time,” Ditson, 1866 (unidentified) ; ‘“What Flower is 
This?” Pond, 1877 (“The Flower of Liberty’); two 
others. V.p., v.d. 


[ “Hymn For THE Depication or Memoria Hatt.” ] 
Harvard College During the War. N.d. (1891). 


With facsimile of Holmes’ “Hymn For the Dedication of Me- 
morial Hall” in 1874. 


BLT Meo ode 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
1815-1882 


S06 200, 
+See eee 


Anthony Trollope 


Tue Macpermots or Barrycroran. 3 Vols. 
London, 1847. 
One of the rarest of modern books. The copy with which Morris 
L. Parrish had to be contented until he found a fine one in 1941, the 
two being apparently the only ones known not rebound. The final 
page of Vol. III is wrongly numbered, as in the British Museum, 
Bodleian, and Trollope’s own copy (rebound). 


SAME. Philadelphia (1870). 


The only American edition so far discovered. This may be quite 
accurately dated as the autumn of 1870, by reason of the inclusion 
in the advertisements of The Vicar of Bullhampton and the ex- 
clusion of Edwin Drood. Michael Sadleir was unable to date any 
American edition. 


(This copy I gave to Morris L. Parrish as a Christmas present in 
1943, the year before he died. He had never seen one, and I have 
not been able to get one since.) 


THe Kextys anp THE O’KeEttys. 3 Vols., three-quarters 
green morocco. London, 1848. 


Trollope’s extremely scarce second book, of which I know of but 
two copies in original state, those of Morris L. Parrish and Chaun- 
cey B. Tinker, the latter in preferable state externally, but with new 
end-papers. Colburn’s 24-p. undated catalogue, not mentioned by 
Sadleir, is bound in at the end of Vol. ITI. 


SAME. | New York, 1860. 


Neither Michael Sadleir nor I nor anyone else has as yet de- 
termined the first American edition of this book, this being the first 
(and only) edition so far discovered. It is certain that the book was 
not published by Harper in 1848, as stated by Mary Leslie Irwin, 
the first American bibliographer of Trollope, who is usually ac- 
curate. Four leaves of terminal ads. 
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La Venpee. An Historical Romance. 3 Vols. 
London, 1850. 


The first issue, with titles bound in, no line indicating that Trol- 
lope was the author of The Kellys and the O’Kellys, no hyphens 
in the street address, no dash above the date, and containing the 
printer’s imprint on the verso. The half-title is present in Vol. IT. 
Like the Parrish copy, which is the only copy known approaching 
this in condition, it was bound up before the insertion of a pub- 
lisher’s catalogue in Vol. III. As rare, in this condition, as the first 
two books. La Vendée was never reprinted in America. 


SaME. Lettered “Trollope’s /La Vendée” on the spine. 
London, 1850. 
The original sheets of the first edition, rebound into one volume. 
The half-title in Vol. II has been omitted, and all three titles are of 
course in second-issue form. 


Same. New Edition. London, 1874. 


The first reprint of La Vendée, by Chapman and Hall, reading 
“Works of Anthony Trollope” on the front cover. One year earlier 
than the yellow-back imprint known to Sadleir. 


Inscribed on the title: “Walter Pollock from his friend the au- 
thor.” (Pollock wrote the first of the memorial tributes to Trollope, 
in Harper's for May, 1883.) Marks on the last page, probably not 
by Trollope, indicate that the last sentence is inappropriate to a 
publication of 1874. 


THE WarDEN. London, 1855. 


In the first binding, with catalogue dated Sept., 1854, and with 
advertisements of variant C on the end-papers. (As explained in a 
pencil note on the end-paper, the first rare book I ever purchased.) 


SAME. Hand & Pocket Library. New York, 1862. 


Very scarce, and not in Sadleir; the earliest American edition of 
The Warden hitherto known was in 1870. 
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BaRCHESTER TOWERS. London, 1857. 


The first issue, without a catalogue, with brick-red end-papers, 
and with the reading “tattooed” for “tabooed” at Vol. II, p. 269, 
line 24. Has the half-title in Vol. I, and leaf of ads at the end of 
Vols. I and II. The original binders’ ticket is present. In the first 
binding, and with end-ads of variant C (priority is unknown). 


SaME. 2 Vols. bound in one. New York (21859). 


Name and date (Oct. 2, 1862) on end-paper. From the format it 
seems apparent that the book was also bound in 2-volume form, but 
[ have never seen one. This is a pirated edition, the first authorized 
being combined with The Warden in 1870, by Harper (Lzbrary of 
Select Novels No. 351, wrappers, also here). A scarce book. A sec- 
ond copy lacks a printer’s imprint on the reverse of the title-page; 
there seems to be no other difference, and no hint which is earlier. 


Tue Turee Currxs. ANovel. 3 Vols. London, 1858. 


Enclosed, a.l.s., 3 pp., dated Florence, Oct. 10, 1857, as follows : 


“I hope to be in London on this day week, the 17th, Saturdty— 
and to call on you with reference to the MS I left in your hands at 
about 12 [sec]. The boats however along the coast have become ir- 
regular thro’ bad weather so that it is possible I may not be able to 
reach London till Sunday morning. It would I presume be impos- 
sible for me to see you on that day—but I shall feel obliged if you 
will let me have a line addressed to the London Bridge Hotel, writ- 
ten on Saturday, should I not see you on that day :—so that I may 
get it there on the Sunday morning, & that you will send the MS to 
that address should you determine to decline it, so that I may also 
find that at the hotel on the Sunday morning.” 


This can scarcely refer to Brown, Jones and Robinson, since 
Chapman and Hall did not decline that until June, 1858. See Trol- 
lope’s letter of Oct. 18, 1857, quoted in Sadleir, showing that this 1s 
pretty clearly to Bentley re The Three Clerks, which they accepted 
on Oct. 17. The dates of these letters in Trollope A Brbliography 
by Michael Sadleir show that the account in the Autohography, 
stating that he had sold The Three Clerks before he went to Italy, 
are in error. | 
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SAME. London, 1860. 


Inscribed on title: “W.W.F. Synge from his loving friend the 
author,” and with the presentee’s bookplate. Evidently Sadleir had 
not seen this edition in original state, since he was unable to de- 
termine the number of the book in the series of Bentley's Standard 
Novels; the back cover shows that it was Number three. 


SAME. New York, 1860. 
Three pages of ads at end. 


Doctor THoorne. ANovel. 3 Vols. London, 1858. 


The best copy I have ever seen (better than Morris L. Parrish’s) 
of this excessively rare book, by far the rarest of the Barchester 
series, and never found in even passable condition. In original state, 
with the curiously colored light green end-papers intact, and the 
catalogue, and original binders’ ticket. The first issue, before the 
extensive changes by the publisher’s reader. 


The distinction between the two issues of Doctor Thorne was not 
discovered until 1928, and is therefore not mentioned in Sadleir.. 
There are no differences in externals, but the publisher’s reader 
made about 500 internal changes, mainly improvements of Trol- 
lope’s English. (The second issue is scarcer than the first.) I doubt 
if there are more than 6 copies of this book in America in correct 
original state. 


SaME. Full morocco. London, 18 58. 


The very scarce second issue; of this only 250 copies were done. 
It can be distinguished by the correct reading “Mammon,” at Vol. 
II, p. 18. Of course there are hundreds of other corrections—see 
preceding item. 


SaME. Second Edition. London, 1858. 


Exactly like the second issue of the first, even to the curiously 
colored end-papers, except for the title-page. 
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SAME. New York, 1858. 


Sadleir lists only the 1859 edition, querying the existence of the 
1858, and I have not yet (1946) seen another 1858 copy. Apparent- 
ly the first Trollope book published in America. Four leaves of ads 
at end. 


SAME. New York, 1850. 


Good copy, for a Harper’s book at this time. Presented by Trol- 
lope to his son, Henry (with Henry’s bookplate), the inscription 
reading: “Henry M. Trollope from his very affectionate father 
July 5, 1859.” The last end-paper carries some pencilled notations 
of expenses in Trollope’s hand. 


SaME. Fifth edition. Half-leather. London, 1861. 


Inscribed on the front end-papers: “Blanche Thwaites from the 
author.” The rear end-papers carry a full transcript of “An Aus- 
trian Army, Awfully Arrayed” in a hand like Trollope’s, but prob- 
ably not his. 


Tue Brertrams. A Novel. 3 Vols. London, 1859. 


Would normally be described as a less than ordinary copy, but, 
for this book, is in remarkable condition. 


SAME. New York, 1850. 
Name and date (May 1, 1859) on end-paper. 


SaME. Third edition. Two copies. London, 1860. 


Inscribed on title: “Judith de Monteith from the author.” Chap- 
man and Hall’s Feb., 1860, list is inserted at the end. Another copy 
inscribed on title: “Edith Tilley from her loving uncle the author.” 


Tue West Inpies anp THE SpanisH Maryn. 
| London, 18509. 
With the bookplate of Morris L. Parrish. The catalogue and map 
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are present. Inserted a.l.s., dated July 25, 760, reading in part as 
follows: 

“_.. As regards the negroes, I in writing of them have written of 
them as free men; you in pleading for them plead for them in their 
condition as slaves. I am quite as eager for their freedom as you can 
be, abhoring slavery on all accounts. But I have not therefore felt 
myself debarred from describing in what I believe to be true lan- 
guage the condition in which they now stand zn our West Indies.” 


SAME. New York, 1860. 


Five leaves of ads at end. 


CasTtLE Ricumonp. A Novel. 3 Vols. | London, 1860. 


The true first issue, with 16-page catalogue dated Feb., 1860, at 
end, and in the correct binding. 


The first issue, in both binding and text, is an excessively rare 
book ; I have seen but three copies, one being the wreck from which 
the first-issue discovery was made, successively owned by myself, 
Morris L. Parrish, myself, and now by Robert H. Taylor, together 
with the correspondence with Michael Sadleir about it; the second 
being my very fine one which I gave to Morris L. Parrish, who had 
been unable to procure any, to complete his collection. I understand 
that there are two in England. The best, say I, of the Irish novels. 


SAME. London, 1860. 


The first-issue text in the second binding. Obviously the first 
covers gave out before the first sheets did. The February catalogues 
had also given out, and the May were not yet ready, this copy not 
having, and never having had, any advertisements. Not uncommon. 


SAME. New York, 1860. 


Three leaves of ads at end. 


[“THe Journry to Panama.” |] The Victoria Regia.... 
Edited by Adelaide A. Procter. London, 1861. 
Very fine (as often). First printing in book form of Trollope’s 
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“The Journey to Panama,” also of an article by Thackeray, and 
poems by Tennyson and Lowell. A rather common book. 


FRAMLEY Parsonace. With six Illustrations by J. E. 
Millais, r.a. 3 Vols. London, 1861. 


With correct 16-p. catalogue for April, 1861 (often May) at the 
end of Vol. III and the correct “Mark” variant at p. 238 of that 
volume, as described by Sadleir. Signature reads 12 at Vol. I, p. 
177, which is bound in. 


SAME. London, 1861. 


What I believe to be the second issue, in which Vol. I, p. 177, is 
on a stub, with the signature 12+ (this is ta correct the excessive 
leads in the printing of the first issue), and with “Mark” corrected 
at Vol. IIT, p. 238. Still with the April catalogue (Morris L. Par- 
rish’s best copy has the wrong May advertisements). 


SAME. New York, 1861. 


With leaf of ads in front, and § terminal leaves. Pencil name 
and date (H. Amelia Harper, Aug., 1861) on front end-paper. 


Same. A New Edition. (The Second.) Full bistre calf. 
Two copies. London, 1862. 


The first non-illustrated, and (except for the American) one-vol- 
ume, edition. 


Presentation copy, being inscribed on the title-page: “W. T. 
Page from the author.” Trollope, as distinct from Dickens and 
Thackeray, was quite chary of his presentations, in spite of the evi- 
dence of this collection, which, through some assiduity, has, I think, 
more than the rest of America put together. Another copy inscribed : 
“EE. L. Homans from her friend the author.” 


Tass or Att Countriss. Full bistre calf. 
London, 1861. 
Presented by Trollope, with the following inscription on the fly- 
leaf : “E. L. Homans with the author’s kindest regards.” The bind- 
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ing (see other examples herein) may be assumed to have been or- 
dered by Trollope for presentation purposes. Not published in 
America, although advertised as “in press” in the American Orley 
Farm. 


SAME. London, 1861. 
With the 32-p. catalogue dated November, 1861. 


Same. Second Series. London, 1863. 
Rare. I insert, itself a first edition, a page from The New York 


Times Book Review of July 13, 1941, printing Trollope’s “note- 
worthy” letter to Thackeray of Nov. 15, 1860, in reply to the Corn- 
hill Magazine’s refusal to print “Mrs. General Talboys” on moral 
grounds. Today the story seems innocuous enough; Trollope col- 
lected it three years later in this book. Not published in America, al- 
though the Second Series is advertised as “in press” in Oct., 1863, 


advertisements in the American Rachel Ray. 


[“The Mistletoe Bough.”] Illustrated London News, 
Christmas Supplement, Dec. 21, 1861. Folio. 


London, 1861. 


The original periodical. The first appearance of the story, which 
first appeared in a book in the Second Series of Tales of All Coun- 
tries. 


Tue Srruceres or Brown, Jones anp Rosinson, by 
One of the Firm. | New York, 1862. 

One of the outstanding Trollope rarities; I know of three other 
copies in wrappers. Eight years before the English first edition. 
This was No. 220 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. With a 


preliminary leaf and two terminal leaves of advertisements of the 
series, ending at No. 220. 


SAME. | London, 1870. 
First English edition. A book that is wholly worthless, 
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Orzey Farm. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais. 20 
parts. London, 1861-2. 


All the inserted advertising matter is present, including the slip 
of cambric frilling in Part 6, as called for by Sadleir. In addition 
there is laid in, loose, in Part 16, a 1-p. leaflet of The Midland Mag- 
azine—apparently by a local distributor. Sets of these parts with all 
advertisements are not frequently come by. 


SAME. 2 Vols. London, 1862. 


Presentation copy, the inscription (on the end-paper of Vol. I) 
reading : “Mary Christie from her old friend the author.” 


Volume I has horizontal-grained cloth, and lacks the catalogue 
(only the Morris L. Parrish copy has it), but otherwise is in correct 
first-issue state, with correct imprints and underlines of the plates on 
pp. 73 and 201. First issue of Vol. II, the titles of the last two plates 
both reading “Farewell” and being so entitled in the table of con- 
tents. This volume contains at the end Chapman & Hall’s 8-p. list 
dated Sept. 24, 1862 (the book was published Sept. 25), not hither- 
to noted by bibliographers as part of this book. This catalogue is a 
necessary component of Part 20, at the back, and the publishers 
probably used it for the first bound copies, till it ran out. 


Inserted in Vol. II an a.l.s. to the presentee, Dec. 9, 1860, “An 
Trollope,” which so far as I know is a unique form of signature. 
With addressed envelope, initialed “A.T.” 


SAME. New York, 1862. 


Ads on reverse of title, and 3 leaves at end. 


THE Present ConDITION OF THE NORTHERN STATES OF 
THE AMERICAN Unron. [ Pp. 1 and 2 forma cover, and are 
blank; title at top of p. 3.] 4to. 87% x 6%. 
London (?1862-3}. 
Only three copies are known, Trollope’s original copy with many 
corrections (listed in Parrish, Four Lectures, 1938), a second copy 
in which the text incorporates these corrections—these owned by 
Morris L. Parrish—and this, which is like the second copy. It con- 
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tains g corrections in Trollope’s hand, being the ones listed at p. 64 
of Parrish. 


Presented to Kate Field, the front cover being inscribed, like an 
address, “Miss Kate Field Tremont House Boston Massachusetts 
Anthony Trollope.” The only presentation copy known. For Trol- 
lope’s charming relation to Kate Field, whom he met in Italy in 
1860, see Sadleir, and especially pp. 210-229, and the long letter of 
Aug. 23, 1862, on the subject-matter of this essay at pp. 226-8 (Am. 
ed.). It is clear that the printed essay must postdate this letter. 


Nortu AMERICA. 2 Vols. London, 1862. 


The fly-leaf of each volume is inscribed: “Richard H. Dana 
Junior with the author’s kind regards and with many thanks.” The 
inscription reads “very many thanks” in the second volume. Dana 
is referred to at pp. 379 and 380 of Vol. I. 


As would be expected, this set is of the first issue, with the inserted 
catalogue dated Oct., 1861. With this is correspondence confirming 
the title, the book having originally been stolen from a public li- 
brary, as I discovered years after I innocently purchased it from an 
innocent seller. Quite a story. 


SAME. New York, 1863. 


Leaf of ads at beginning, and two leaves at end. The Harper- 
Trollope controversy in The Atheneum shows that the Harper is- 
sue preceded that of Lippincott by four days. 


SAME. Philadelphia, 1863. 


Lippincott prints an interesting note that they are the only au- 
thorized publishers of Trollope in America—which was then true. 
Name and date (1863) on end-paper. 


Racuex Ray. A Novel. 2 Vols., three-quarters morocco. 

London, 1863. 

Scarce, The original covers of the first binding (!) of Vol. I are 
bound in at the end of Vol. IT. 
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SaME. Original wrappers (dated 1863). New York, 1864. 


No. 237 of Harper's Library of Select Novels. Quaere, from the 
1864 date, whether this is the first American edition. Contains Har- 
per’s 16-p. booklist, dated Nov., 1863, on p. 1 and Oct., 1863, on 
p. [16], not listing Rachel Ray, and with advertisements stopping 
at No. 236. The back wrapper carries an announcement dated Dec. 
1, 1863. No American copy dated 1863 has as yet been located. 


[“Miss OpHetia Guepp.”] A Welcome: Original Con- 
tributions in Poetry and Prose. London, 1863. 


First printing in book form of ‘““Miss Ophelia Gledd.” Common, 
even in such good condition. 


THE SMALL Howse at Atrincton. With eighteen illus- 
trations by J. E. Millais, r.a. 2 Vols., three-quarters calf. 
London, 1864. 


The presentation inscription, on the fly-leaf of Vol. I, reads: 
“Emma I. Pollock from her very sincere friend the author.” P. 70 of 
Vol. I is so paginated. With correct terminal imprints. The only 
presentation Small House known to me. 


SaMeE. 2 Vols. London, 1864. 


With the correct dropped numeral at p. 70 of Vol. I, and the cor- 
rect terminal imprints. 


SAME. New York, 1864. 


For some unknown reason, this is more difficult to secure than the 
ordinary American Trollope firsts. With Harper’s May, 1864, ads 
announcing the book as “nearly ready,” and with the list of Har- 
per’s Select Lzbrary stopping at No. 240, the last two unpriced. 


THACKERAY THE Humorist AND THE Man or LErrers, 
by Theodore Taylor [ Joseph Grego]. New York, 1864. 

First and only printing in book form, at pp. 232-242, of Trol- 
lope’s tribute to Thackeray published in the Cornhill in Jan., 1864. 
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Also first printing of Dickens’ “In Memoriam,” on the same subject. 
(The book was published in England, but without the Dickens & 
Trollope articles.) This copy has the leaf before the preface con- 
taining a Thackeray poem in facsimile, as it should (Sadleir could 
locate no copy to collate). Very scarce. 


Can You Forctve Her? With Illustrations by H. K. 
Browne. 20 parts. London, 1864-5. 


The above caption runs through only the first 11 parts, the last 9 
reading merely “with illustrations.’ Browne in fact did not illus- 
trate but 10 parts; a Miss Taylor did the last 10. 


The parts contain Part 10 in first issue state, with the front ad- 
vertising matter dated September, 1864, instead of the correct Oc- 
tober. I was over ten years searching for a decent set with this varia- 
tion. The other advertisements are in the complicated state described 
by Sadleir, except as noted, and with this added matter: at the end 
of Part 5,a Chapman & Hall 4-p. leaflet, with subscription slip, for 
anew magazine, [he Fisherman's Magazine and Review ; in Part 
14 (Feb., 1865), a slip for the part issue of Mayne Reid’s Headless 
Horseman, to commence March 6, and in Part 18 slip announcing 
library editions of two of Lever’s novels. 


Part 14 has a slip advertising Our Mutual Friend instead of (ac- 
cording to Sadleir) the People’s Pickwick slip, which also appears 
in Part 15. This copy is clearly right, since Part 14 is February, and 
The People’s Pickwick is not to start until March 30. Part 19, in- 
stead of the 8 pages called for by Sadleir, contains Rimmel’s 4-p. 
“Book of Perfumes,” on pink paper. 


SaME. 2 Vols. London, 1864-5. 


Inserted in Vol. I, letter to Chapman, of Chapman & Hall, 4 pp., 
dated Sept. 9, 1863, concerning Can You Forgive Her?—of remark- 
able length, and unusual comprehension of the mechanics of print- 
ing, as follows: 


“I had been thinking much about the novel for the periodical be- 
fore I got your letter and had intended to write to you. I don’t think 
‘I can make my story shorter than I had intended ;—that is I am not 
minded to do so—People will not have to wait longer, or so long, as 
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for the monthly numbers. Indeed it may be questioned whether it 
should not all be included in one year. In that case I should lessen 
the price as against the paper, and of course charge you separately 
for the republication. 


“T think the object should be to bring it out in two volumes, such 
as the Orley Farm volumes for 20/. A sale of 4000 or 5000 in that 
shape is better than 1500 in 3 volumes. If we make the weekly to 
consist of 40 or 48 pages without columns (z.e. 36 or 44) could not 
the printing of the story be so arranged that we could pull off from 
the same type the sheets for the subsequent volumes ? Or we might 
have 32 pages on one sheet, and have the novel printed separately in 
similar type, and bring it out together, say 32 pages of the periodical 
and eight or twelve of the novel. You will understand what I mean. 
Consider it well before you answer me—But let me have an answer 
addressed to Florence as soon as you can. 


“As to names I think the ‘New Weekly’ would be the best. The 
new weekly conducted by Anthony Trollope. You can discuss that 
with Bell. 


“In discussing the question between columns and no columns, 
should you find the work could not bear 48 pages (and I think it 
would not)—and that 40 pages cannot be printed or folded in the 
sheet, it will then be a question whether the saving of the printing 
for the republication of the novel (as above explained) would not 
make it worth while to have the extra sheet. I should like to avoid 
columns if possible, and I should like the thickness of the larger 
number of pages if the paper would not overweight us. 


“I should much wish the outside covers for the monthly numbers 
to be colored. 


“Of course you will enquire what would be the cost of weekly [ 2] 
stitching. It would be very desirable. 


“You must remember in considering the publication of my own 
novel, that I cannot sacrifice that. I cannot make it shorter than it 
should be, in order that it might suit the periodical. If the novel as 
now arranged will do for the periodical, (as I think it will,) let it 
come out In that shape on 1st of January. If it will not it must come 
out alone, and the periodical be postponed.” — 


The periodical was appatently permanently postponed ; at any 
rate Can You Forgive Her? came out in 20 monthly parts, of 32 pp. 
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each. See the discussion of this letter at pp. 58-60 of Norris Dresser 
Hoyt’s typewritten Yale 1940 Ph.D. thesis, The Parliamentary 
Novels of Anthony Trollope. 


SaMeE. Two copies. New York (n.d., 1865). 


One copy, cloth, with 2 blank leaves at beginning, also leaf of 
ads and 2 blank leaves at end. The advertisements are in the earliest 
state, showing The Belton Estate as “in press.” A considerable 
search has failed to disclose a copy of this book with a dated title- 
page. The other copy, in same bibliographical state and also undated 
title-page, 1s In wrappers. 


[A Letter on the American Question.” ] Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. Vol. I, No.1, Feb. 7, 1865. Folio. London, 186s. 


Trollope’s very fine letter, with the above title, in this first num- 
ber of the Pall Mall Gazette, occupies an entire column and is a plea 
“to blow honestly hot for the North.” Never reprinted, and an in- 
teresting commentary from his American journey. 


Miss Mackenzie. 2 Vols. London, 1865. 


I insert a 3-p.a.ls., June 14, 1865, toa Mrs. Anderson, inviting 
the lady and her husband to a weekend at Waltham House, with 
a fine and characteristic signature. Trollope “got home yesterday” 
from Dublin. 


SAME. New York, 1865. 


No. 253 in Harper’s Library of Select Novels. The advertise- 
ments are in correct state, the numbers in the Lzdrary stopping at 


258. 


Huwntine Sxetcues. Reprinted from the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. London, 1865. 


The first issue (not recognized by Sadleir), with the original 
binders’ ticket, containing at the end, in place of the usual May, 
1865, advertising matter, Chapman & Hall’s 36-p. catalogue dated 
October, 1864. 
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With the presentation inscription “W.W.F. Synge from the Au- 
thor” on the title-page. Never reprinted in America. 


SAME. London, 1865. 


The issue with 32-p. catalogue dated May, 1865. Preferred by 
Sadleir, but not by me. 


Same. Third Edition. London, 1866. 


With 24-p. catalogue dated Mar. 30, 1866. Presentation copy, the 
inscription reading: “Florence Bland from her loving uncle.” 


Tue Berton Estate. 3 Vols. London, 1866. 


One of the best of the “out of series” Trollopes, very rare, and 
always in poor condition. With the 24-p. catalogue dated Dec., 
1865, at the end of Vol. ITI, and the bookplate of Morris L. Parrish, 
whose best copy it was for 10 years. The A. E. Newton copy (1941) 
was no better. 


SAME. Twocopies. New York and Philadelphia, 1866. 


The Harper copy (wrappers), which is a piracy and precedes, is 
the first American edition, being No. 263 in Harper's Library of 
Select Novels. The advertisements of the series stop at No. 261, as 
is correct. 


The Lippincott copy (cloth) is the first American authorized edi- 
tion, in perfect state. These are sheets of an English 1-vol. edition, 
with an American title-page (bearing an English printer’s imprint 
on the reverse). Even the binding is English. 


TRAVELLING SKETCHES. Reprinted from the Pall Mail 
Gazette. London, 1866. 


With the 24-p. catalogue, dated Feb. 1, 1866. Bookplate of Rose 
Trollope. Never reprinted in America. 


SAME. London, 1866. 


Without the catalogue. One of the remainders discovered in 1926, 
rebound to imitate the original. 
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CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF EncLanp. Reprinted 
from the Pall Mall Gazette. Three copies. London, 1866. 


The three issues of the Clergymen, including Trollope’s own 
copy, and the one he gave his wife. 


(1) A fair copy of the first issue, with the erroneous comma on p. 
9, and in which the page number is gone on p. 37. With two book- 
plates of Trollope’s wife, and the presentation inscription to her on 
the title: “Rose Trollope with the author’s best love.” Never re- 
printed in America. 


(2) Trollope’s copy of the second issue, having the page num- 
ber 37, but still with a comma after the page head on p. 59, bearing 
his bookplate with the initials “RB” in his hand in the corner. Books 
so marked belonged to Trollope’s dear friend Robert Bell, assistant 
editor with him on St. Paul’s Magazine, who died in 1867, and 
whose books were advertised for public sale. Thereupon “Trollope 
went secretly to the executors and bought the whole collection at his 
own generous valuation. . . . Such volumes are doubly precious. 
They are not only books that once were Trollope’s; they are the 
little children of his generosity.” (Sadleir’s Lzfe, American ed., 
PP- 271-3-) 

(On account of the similarity of initials and handwriting, these 
Bell books are frequently advertised as Robert Browning’s, and the 
slip-case housing this so states ; the real association seems even more 
pleasant.) 


(3) The third issue, in which both pp. 37 and 59 are correct. 


Nina Batatka. [ Anonymous. ] 2 Vols. 
Edinburgh and London, 1867. 
A very scarce book. With leaf of ads at end of Vol. I and 8 pp. of 
ads at end of Vol. II. The American edition was published in Bos- 
ton, 1867, anonymously as the publishers had no idea that it was by 
Trollope, having lifted it from the pages of the Edinburgh Maga- 


zine where it was serialized. 


Tue Criaverines. A Novel. With illustrations. 
New York, 1866 (1867). 
First American and true first edition of the complete book with 
the illustrations crudely colored but otherwise perfect, with the two 
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blank leaves at the beginning, and the two leaves of ads and one 
blank at the end. The English first was not published until April 
20, 1867 ; this copy has a pencilled name and date, Feb. 12, 1867, on 
the fly-leaf. Further proof of priority is that the illustrations stop 
with Chapter 35. It was first advertised as “‘published” on Mar. 2, 
1867. (Another copy exists with an inscribed Feb. 14 date.) Some 
of the illustrations are not found in the English first. 


This is one of some 8 or 10 Trollope books, which, owing to the 
exigencies of American literary piracy, were first printed as books 
in this country. (Brown, Jones and Robinson was printed here le- 
gitimately, and because no English publisher—rightly—would then 
touch it.) All are noted in this catalogue. Doubtless further re- 
search will discover others—although Isaac R. Brussel has already 
pursued the matter pretty deeply. 


Tue Craverines. Chapters I to XXVI.... Presented to 
the Readers of The Galaxy with No. 13, for November 1, 
1866. Original wrappers. 

New York: W. C. & F. P. Church, 39 Park Row (1866). 


The first book publication of any part of The Claverings. The 
English first was published in April, 1867, the American first, two 
months earlier, 1 in February (although ante-dated 1866). This pam- 
phlet was given to every person who bought the 13th number of the 
magazine (containing Chapters 27 and 28), “to meet the expressed 
want of those who wish to follow the story to its conclusion in the 
magazine. ” Like the American book first, it contains many illustra- 
tions not found in the English. The only other copies known are in 
the Library of Congress, and in the collection of Morris L. Parrish, 
who learned of it from me, if I may be pardoned for saying so. Not 
in Sadleir nor Brussel. 


Tue Ciaverines. With Sixteen I]lustrations by M. Ellen 
Edwards. 2 Vols. London, 1867. 
In the binding blocked in black and gilt. 


SAME. London, 1867. 


In the all-gold binding, with all advertisements. The original 
binders’ ticket is present. 
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Lotta Scumipt; and other Stories. Two copies. 
London, 1867. 


This book is never in good condition. The first has the original 
binders’ ticket. The second is what I believe to be the first binding, 
without any rule above Trollope’s name on the spine. Not in Sad- 
leir (I have since seen two other copies). Never reprinted in 
America. 


Tue Cuarzes Dickens Dinner...on... November 2, 


1867. Pamphlet. London, 1867. 


Trollope’s speech, not elsewhere printed, appears at pp. 23-5. Not 
in Sadleir. Also a first for Bulwer Lytton, who was the chairman, 
and for Dickens. With the Morris L. Parrish bookplate. 


Tue Last Curonicue oF Barset. With thirty-two illus- 
trations by George H. Thomas. 32 parts. London, 1866-7. 


A perfect bibliographical set, with all the advertising matter; 
such a set is as rare as the perfect Pzchwick. The advertising matter 
which is frequently missing is the first four unnumbered pages in 
Part 1, and the four inset slips at the front of Parts 4 (which in this 
copy is “Rimmel’s Valentines”), 8 and 11, and the back of Part 3; 
the inset lilac slip in Part 18 is also frequently absent. (All of Sad- 
leir’s optional inserts are also present, except those in 2 and 5, and 
the curious slip in 12.) This book is common in parts with a limited 
amount of advertising material, but excessively scarce in this perfect 
bibliographical and unusual physical state. 


‘SaME. 2 Vols. London, 1867. 


Bound from the parts and with the stab-holes, of the first issue, 
‘with short imprint in Vol. I, long type-area in the title-page of Vol. 
II, and the punctuated “Hogglestockians” plate. Leaf of ads at 
end of Vol. II, as always. Yellow end-papers. 


Although the book is common enough, a first issue with all points 
is not so easy, since the bound volumes were issued two months 
apart. The “Hogglestockians” plate is the tallest hurdle. 
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Same. Two copies, original wrappers, and original cloth. 


New York, 1867. 
Volumes of considerable bibliographic interest, being the first edi- 
tion in book form of the second volume. The advertising matter in 
the wrappered copy shows that this American form was printed so 
hastily that it came out about June 1, 1867, the English volume not 
being published until July. There was no time to reproduce the last 
7 full-page illustrations, or the last two chapter headings, of the 
English book. Mary Leslie Irwin’s statement that this book was 
published in 1866 is incorrect. 


The front wrapper reproduces the design of the parts. Also an- 
other copy in cloth. 


HicHER Epucation or Women. 4to. London (21868). 


The date is conjectural ; it may be as much as two or three years 
later. Like all Trollope’s privately printed lectures, excessively 
scarce. 


Linpa Tressex. [ Anonymous. | 2 Vols. 
Edinburgh and London, 1868. 


An extremely difficult book to find, especially in two-volume 
form. Never reprinted in America. 


BririsH Sports AND Pastimes. Edited by Anthony Trol- 
lope. Two copies, 8vo and 12mo. London, 1868. 


The taller copy is the first zsswe, with Virtue & Co. imprint, with 
original binders’ ticket. The second copy is a later issue from the 
same sheets, but cut down, with imprint of Strahan & Co. and same 
title, end-papers and binding (except that the title is not printed on 
the front cover). This later issue is an unrecorded variant, being 
prior to reissue 3, as described by Sadleir. Trollope wrote the preface 
and the essay “On Hunting.” Correspondence with Michael Sad- 
leir concerning the later copy is laid in. 


PHINEAS Finn, the Irish Member. A Novel. 


New York, 1868. 
Possibly the true first edition, published in advance of the 1869 
English edition, and before the last three plates were ready. (In 
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spite of the date this volume was published in March, 1869, as was 
the English. Priority is not determined.) One leaf of ads in front; 
2 leaves of ads and additional blank leaf at end. Autograph on 
title-page of Mary L. Irwin, with her usual careful notes as to the 
differences in plates and other variants. 


Purneas Finy, the Irish Member. With Twenty Illustra- 
tions by J. E. Millais, r.a. 2 Vols. London, 1869. 


First issue, with Virtue’s imprint, and no author’s name on the 
spine, of the first English edition. Uncommon without traces of li- 
brary labels. 


He Knew He Was Ricut. With Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone, 32 weekly parts. London, 1868-9. 


This set is perfect bibliographically, and is hard to procure thus. 
Parts 21-26 containing both the proper front advertisements, and 
(as is quite uncommon) the correct advertisements on the back 
wrappers. As always, the front advertisements of Part 5 advertise 
Part 4; Parts 21 and 26 are the most difficult to procure. 


The material points in the six critical parts are as follows, as in 

this set: 

No. 21 advertises 21 ; back cover, Prudential Assurance Co. 

No. 22 advertises II ; back cover, St. Pauls—March. 

No. 23 advertises 4; back cover, St. Pauls—March. 

No. 24 advertises 8; back cover, Prudential Assurance Co. 

No. 25 advertises 13 ; back cover, St. Pauls—April. 

No. 26 advertises 26; back cover, St. Pauls—April. 


Same. Original publisher’s cloth, being the 32 parts with 
all wrappers, so bound. London, 1868-9. 


This is James Virtue’s set, as described in Sadleir’s bibliography, 
and every plate in the first 23 parts carries his notes of the designer, 
engraver & expense. Mr. Stone got £13 for each of the 64 plates !! 
Parts 21 and 26 are in correct state; Parts 22-29 are in the curious 
overprinted state described by Sadleir at pp. 99-100, with wrapper 
variants. With Sadleir’s bookplate and a long note by him concern- 
ing the copy. 
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SAME. 2 parts, original illustrated wrappers. 
New York, 1860. 


Where does a part-issue end and a book begin? Either this is 
merely a set of American parts, or else the first book edition, in 2 
volumes, depending on the answer. At any rate only one other set is 
known (1946). The title-page is dated, and there is continuous 
pagination. Not in Sadleir or Brussel. 


From the fact that Part 1 advertises Phineas Finn as just ready, 
one would date it March, 1869, but the copyright records in the Li- 
brary of Congress show that Ticknor & Fields [szc] deposited a 
copy (which has disappeared) for copyright on Jan. 2, 1869. Part 
2 carries advertisements dated June 1, 1869. The English first was 
published in May. 


With this is Every Saturday, Boston, Oct. 10, 1868, original 
wrappers, containing the first three chapters, “Advance Sheets.” 
This was a week before the date of the English Part 1—an interest- 
ing commentary on the way international publishing had to be done. 
The novel continued to run serially in this publication, in each case 
as the opening item, concluding May 29, 1869. 


Same. Original cloth. New York, 1860. 


With 8 leaves of ads at end. This was also issued in wrappers as 
above. 


SaME. With sixty-four illustrations by Marcus Stone. 2 
Vols. London, 1869. 


A book often in poor condition. The illustrations at Vol. I, p. 
304, and Vol. II, p. 206, are correctly placed, and not used as fron- 
tispieces. This very rarely occurs (Sadleir reports only one other 
copy, but it is not so scarce as that). Inserted, the following rather 
good letter to an autograph hunter, 2 14 pp., dated April 8, 1869: 


“,.. 1am most happy to send you my autograph,—small as must be 
its value. I fear from the tenor of your letter that you ask me for 
more than this—for something written, an ode, sonnet, some original 
matter. Unless I were to write you a novel in 3 volumes, (which 1s 
my only mode of performance) I should not know how to furnish 
you with this. Your faithful servant” [a particularly illegible sig- 
nature follows]. 
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On EncutsH Prost Fiction as A Rationat AMUSE- 
MENT. N.d. (London, late 1869). 


Privately printed lecture, from Trollope’s library. Pamphlet, 
44 pp., the first page of which, entitled as above, forms the cover. 
P. [2] is blank, the title is repeated at the top of p. [3], and p. [44] 
is blank except for Virtue’s imprint. Excessively rare, not more than 
three or four copies being known. The lecture was delivered in 
Edinburgh on Jan. 28, 1870. 


Inserted is letter and bill (for § shillings in 1907!!!) to the origi- 
nal owner, from Francis Edwards, which reads: “I am assured that 
this is Trollope’s. It came from his library.” 


An Epiror’s Tates. London, 1870. 


Unusually good copy (it would be only fair for any other book) 
of this usually hopelessly soiled and faded book, in the first bind- 
ing, with Trollope’s name on the side, and no frame surrounding 
“Strahan & Co.” on the spine. Never reprinted in America. 


SAME. London, 1870. 


The second binding, bearing the following presentation inscrip- 
tion on the half-title: “Rose Trollope with kindest love June 30, 
1870.” With Rose Trollope’s bookplate. 


THe COMMENTARIES OF CAESAR. 
Edinburgh and London, 1870. 


The reverse of the half-title advertises only the volumes (Jliad, 
Odyssey, Herodotus) which preceded Caesar in the series, as is cor- 
rect. At the end, pp. [1] and 2 advertise Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers, followed by pp. [3] and 4 of Blackwood’s recent pub- 
lications. The true first issue, with the variants above mentioned, 
and with the reading “tor ealise” at line 4 of the new paragraph on 
p. 87, corrected in later issues. 


Presentation copy to a poet laureate, being inscribed on the half- 
title : “Alfred Austin with the author’s kind regards.” With Austin’s 
bookplate. 
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SAME. Philadelphia, 1871. 


The English sheets, and with an English binding. Note that the 
date is 1871, and not 1872 as stated by Sadleir. The advertisements 
are in correct state, listing only the three previous volumes of the 
series, but the reading on p. 87 is “‘to realize.” 


THE Vicar OF BuLLHAMPTON. With upwards of Thirty 
Illustrations by H. Woods. 11 [12] parts. 
London, 1869-70. 


Original parts with first issue of the first part. With all adver- 
tisements except as noted below. 


Part 1 of this set is a hitherto undescribed trial issue, only one 
other similar copy being at present known, owned by George Arents. 
It bears the word “Specimen” printed in red on the front cover just 
above the vignette. The same word is printed in red on the upper 
margin of each of the two illustrations. Presumably used as a pros- 
pectus in selling subscriptions for the work and for advertisements, 
since this part does not carry the two leaves of advertisements at the 
back as described by Sadleir. It is obvious that they were never in- 
serted. It is probable that these leaves were sold to the advertisers 
only after these “specimens” were printd or, if sold previously, that, 
being printed in colors (a process that takes more time than ordinary 
printing) they were not ready for insertion in this trial issue. 


No example, for any other author, of a trial part issue seems to 
have survived. 


SAME. Full calf. London, 1870. 


Inscribed on the front end-paper: “Charles Taylor from his sin- 
cere friend The Author.” “Charles Taylor (Sir)—than whom in 
later life I have loved no man better”—Autobiography, Vol. I, p. 


197. 


SAME. London, 1870. 


Quite uncommon with all edges uncut. Correctly placed illustra- 
tion at p. 49, correct quotes at p. 112, and correct full stop in illus- 
tration at p. 245; also the illustration at p. 271 is correctly inserted. 
The advertisements, however, are Sadleir variant B (like the British 
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Museum and Bodleian copies), and the illustration at p. 311 has no 
quotes. (See Sadleir’s bibliography.) 

Inserted, as appropriate to the subject matter of this book, the fol- 
lowing earlier a.l.s., § pp., Oct. 31, 1865 (presumably to Arthur J. 
Manby, 6 Figtree Court, Temple, and of unusual length for a 
Trollope letter), unusually liberal from Victorian standards, and 
wholly unpublished: 


“I found your letter of Sept. 30th on my return yesterday from 
the continent. My absence from home has been the reason of my not 
earlier noticing and answering it. 


“T must in the first place beg you to believe that I do not write 
without thinking very much of what may be the effect of what I 
write,—and that I do my work with a most anxious wish & with much 
effort that what I produce may at least not do harm. Were I to be- 
lieve that any young person could be led into evil ways by what I 
have published I should be very unhappy. 


“The subject of adultery is one very difficult of discussion. You 
have probably found it so in preaching. It is a sin against which you 
are called on to inveigh, (~and I also as I think of my own work, )— 
but as to which it is difficult to speak because of the incidents to 
adultery which are not only sinful, but immodest & in some degrees 
indecent. Of theft, lying, & murder you can speak openly to young 
& old; but against adultery or fornication you must caution those 
who are most in danger with baited [szc] breath. That I think is the 
cause of your letter to me. 


“But the bible does not scruple to speak to us of adultery as 
openly as of other sins. You do not leave out the seventh command- 
ment. The young girl for whom I or you are so tender is not ignorant 
of the sin ;—and, as I think, it would not be well that she should be 
ignorant of it. 


“The education of our daughters is a subject on which at present 
many of us Englishmen differ greatly. Thinking as I do that igno- 
rance is not innocence I do not avoid, as you would wish me to do, 
the mention of things which are to me more shocking in their facts 
than in their names. I do not think that any girl can be injured by 
reading the character whose thoughts I have endeavoured to describe 
in the novel to which you have alluded. It is not probable that I shall 
carry you with me, but I may perhaps succeed in inducing you to 
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believe that I do not write in the manner of which you complain 
without thought or without a principle. 


“Your very faithful Servant 
“Anthony Trollope 


‘“‘Allow me to assure you that I accept as a very great compliment 
any criticism on my work from such a man as you.” 


SAME. New York, 1870. 


Five leaves of ads at end. 


[“Curistmas Day at Kirsy Cortace.”] Routledge's 
Christmas Annual. London, 1870. 


Only printing of this story. The yellow insert slip called for by 
Sadleir is not present. 


Ravpu THE Herr. Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 19 month- 
ly parts. London, 1870-71. 


The rarest Trollope in parts. Each part carries the pencilled name 
and address of the original subscriber, Mrs. Stewart Campbell of 
40 George Square. They have added sentimental interest because 
they were purchased by Mrs. Lewis M. Isaacs in 1929'as a Christ- 
mas gift for her husband, my friend and fellow-Trollopean, and 
after his death were purchased by my wife at the Isaacs sale as a 
sixtieth birthday gift to me. I hope that no dealer buys them, but 
that they go forward through the years with like Trollopean senti- 
ment. 


SAME. 10 parts. London, 1870-71. 


Extremely rare magazine parts, possibly unique in original state, 
and with hitherto unknown trial variant of the wrapper of Part 1. 
The original 19 magazine monthly parts, as they appeared in the 
form of a supplement to St. Pauls Magazine, beginning with Jan., 
1870. The first 11 parts are enclosed in fawn paper wrappers, the 
last 8 are as issued, without wrappers, but with continuous pagina- 
tion. The last part includes the title-page, contents and illustrations 
list of the 1-vol. edition, as is correct. This use-and non-use of wrap- 
pers is exactly as these parts appeared in Sz. Pauls. 
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These parts were issued simultaneously with the regular monthly 
parts, the only difference in the wrappers being that the regular 
parts carry the words “Price Six-Pence” at the top of the wrapper, 
while in the magazine parts the legend is “Supplement to “The St. 
Paul’s’ ” on Part 1, and “Supplement to the Saint Pauls Magazine” 
on the others. The wrappered parts have been very skillfully re- 
backed, but otherwise are in fine condition. They have to be re- 
backed, since, as they appeared in the magazine, the wrapper of the 
magazine formed the back. 


Part 1 differs from the bibliographical description in that a Gothic 
comma appears after the word “Ralph” on the part-cover. Inasmuch 
as this cover was from a plate, which was used for all the other 
parts, and no other part contains this variation, it is clear that this 
is the first issue of the first part, and the plate photographed by 
Sadleir is a later impression, correcting the error, and used for later 
first parts and for all other parts. This is Michael Sadleir’s conclu- 
sion also, there being inserted a t.l.s. from him, dated March 14, 
1929, in which he says: 


“.. The wrapper variant of the supplement issue of Ralph the 
Herr is really rather thrilling. I can only imagine that the comma got 
in the first plate and was erased as soon as it was noticed. ...” 


These magazine parts of Ralph the Hezr are the rarest of all the 
Trollope minor part-issues, with the possible exception of the 
monthly parts of He Knew He Was Reght—which have no first edi- 
tion interest. The Parrish-Sadleir collection contained only a bound 
set of these magazine parts, it is the only gap in the Currie collec- 
tion, and no other set is known to me in any condition. I deprecate a 
statement that the set is unique, since Sadleir was able to describe 
a copy, but certainly the efforts of 20 or more years by the two most 
distinguished Trollope collectors in England and America have 
been unable to locate one for their collections, in original state, and 
my variant Part 1 wrapper is certainly the only one known at pres- 


ent (1946). 


Same. A Novel. With Illustrations. Two copies, one 
copy, cloth; the other, wrappers. — New York, 1871. 


The advertisements show that these copies precede the English 
illustrated edition ; they do not precede the parts on the three-decker. 
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SaME. 3 Vols. London, 1871. 


In the correct binding, with gold lettering on the spine. 


Same. Illustrated. Two copies. | London, 1871, 1872. 


The first, published by Strahan, is the first illustrated, and first 
one-volume English, edition. It took me 14 years to find one, but it 
is not anywhere near that valuable. Routledge took over the sheets 
in 1872, and my copy of this edition is Trollope’s own, with his book- 
plate. 


Sir Harry Horspur or HuMBLETHWAITE. Full red mo- 
TOCCO. London, 1871. 


The text is in first issue form (see next item) and, in spite of the 
necessary cutting down for the gilding, the short pages at pp. 300- 
316 are still evident. 


Presentation copy to George Eliot, with the sales label of the 
Lewes sale, 1923. The inscription, which is on the original prelimi- 
nary blank (and is much better written than is usual with Trollope) 
reads: “To the first living English novelist from her most affec- 
tionate friend The author.” 


SaME. Five copies as described below. 
New York, 1871; London, 1871. 

These are the copies from which the full bibliographical history 
of this book, cujus pars magna fut, as set forth in Sadleir, was dis- 
covered. They are accompanied by the relevant correspondence, now 
irrelevant because the whole history is fully set forth in the official 
bibliography. 

(1) The Hurst and Blackett first issue and first binding, with the 
lettering at the base of the spine “LONDON/HURST & BLACK- 
ETT” in tall capitals, p. 201 paged 20, with no commas before and 
after the word “PRINTERS” in the imprint at the foot of p. 323, 
pp. 309-316 five-eighths of an inch short, and other distinguishing 
features. With the catalogue. 

(2) The Macmillan first issue, original red cloth, being the 
same sheets as (1), with the same distinguishing features (including 
the short pages), and bound in England (Sadleir says in America), 
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but sold only in America, and with a different title-page bearing the 
imprint Macmillan & Co., New York, but with the English printer’s 
imprint on the reverse. No English Macmillan issue circulated until 
August, 1871. With a North Carolina name and date—Jan., 1870 
(mis-writing for 1871), on the front end-paper. This printing is 
identical and simultaneous with (1) and (3). There are no adver- 
tisements. This is an excessively rare book—I know of only 4 copies ; 
Harper had the distribution and got the market. 


(3) The Hurst and Blackett first issue, but in the second binding, 
with all points, including defective imprint, short pages, etc. In ad- 
dition this copy has the errors at pp. 244, 291, and 318, listed by 
Sadleir, which occur in the Macmillan imprint, but are usually cor- 
rected in first issues with the first binding. There is an inscription on 
the title. Again, as in Castle Richmond, the bindings gave out ahead 
of the sheets. 


(4) The Hurst and Blackett second issue and second binding, 
with the lettering at the base of the spine in shorter capitals, p. 201 
perfectly paged, with commas in the imprint at p. 323, all pages of 
the same length, and other distinguishing features. With the cata- 
logue. 

(5) The Harper illustrated piracy of 1871, No. 354 of their Lz- 
brary of Select Novels, original wrappers. Advertises the Jan., 
1871, Harper's Magazine. The only complete bibliographical set in 
existence, the stumbling-block being No. (2). Number (3) is not in 
Sadleir, and, unlike the companion Castle Richmond volume, is not 
generally known. 


THE GoLpEN Lion or GRANPERE. London, 1872. 
With 16 pp. of ads dated May, 1872, at end. 


SAME. Two copies. New York, 1872. 


Cloth, with 4 pp. of ads in front and back, and an unbelievable 
copy in original wrappers with like ads. The back wrapper adver- 
tising the June, 1872, Harper’s as “the present number.” 


Tue Eustace Diamonps. A Novel. Two copies. 


New York, 1872. 


The advertisements on the rear cover of the wrappered copy, in 
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connection with the September number of Harper’s, show that the 
book was published here between Aug. 20 and Sept. 20, and is the 
first edition. The English first was not published until December. 
Also the publisher’s copy of the cloth issue with two leaves of ads in 
front. 


SaMe. 3 Vols. London, 1873. 
In the correct binding, with gold lettering on the spine. 


Inserted the following a.l.s., 314 pp., April 1, 1871, to Mr. Chap- 
man, of Chapman & Hall, who had purchased the copyright of The 
Eustace Diamonds and arranged its serialization in The Fortnight- 
ly Review, edited by John Morley, beginning with July of that 
year. “Harry,” referred to, is Trollope’s eldest son Henry, then a 
reader for Chapman & Hall. 


“T have received the enclosed, from Morley to Harry, with ex- 
treme disgust. It seems to me that the redundancy of Fanny Fro- 
bisher’s work is entirely owing to his own carelessness in not having 
seen that a proper proportion was inserted in each number of the 
Review. I do not know how to ask him to leave out 100 pages, which 
would I imagine utterly destroy her narrative. 


“As regards my own novel I have told him that I must insist on 
its being commenced on ist July, and I look to you without any 
doubt to see that this is done. Should it not be done my indignation 
would be very great. What does he mean by saying that two novels 
cannot be published at the same time ? Why should not this be done, 
for two months, if Fanny’s novel cannot be completed in the ap- 
pointed time ? If necessary you could allow him an additional sheet. 

‘At any rate the property is yours and not his ; and I am sure you 
will not break an engagement with me, as to which I have made all 
other arrangements to agree. You must tell him that the novel must 
appear according to contract.” 


AUSTRALIA AND New ZEALAND. 2 Vols. Full calf. 
London, 1873. 
The half-title of Vol. I is inscribed: “Charles Taylor with the 


author’s kind regards.” For Sir Charles Taylor, see the like copy of 
The Vicar of Bullhampton and the reference there quoted, also 
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Autohiography, Vol. I, pp. 199-200. The maps are inserted in the 
text. Never reprinted in America. 


SaME. 2 Vols. London, 1873. 


This book is usually in villainous shape; it was too big for its 
binding. One of the copies with the maps inserted in the text instead 
of in pockets. Not reprinted in America. Name and date (April, 
1873) on half-title of Vol. I. 


Lapy Anna. 2 Vols. bound in one, three-quarters blue le- 
vant. Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1873. 


The true first edition, and the only one of Trollope’s books so 
first published, in spite of his great popularity in the Tauchnitz 
series. 


SAME. New York, 1873. 


After Tauchnitz, the first edition, having been published here in 
March as against the English May. No. 411 of Harper's Library of 
Select Novels. 


The first issue in which the advertisements of the Lzbrary stop at 
No. 406, and have Harper’s winter list of novels at the end. The ad- 
vertisement of Harper’s Magazine states that Mrs. Craik’s story 
“as commenced in the present number,” and of Harper’s Weekly dis- 
cusses the 1873 volume. In the second issue the leaf of ads is the 
Harper’s spring list, the magazine ad reads, “was commenced in 
the January number” and it is the 1874 volume of Harper's Weekly 
which is discussed. The advertisements of books on the inside of the 
wrappers also vary. Extremely scarce in first issue state. 


Same. 2 Vols. London, 1874. 


Usually in poor condition. 


New ZEALAND; VICTORIA AND TasMANIA; New Soutu 
WaLeEs AND QUEENSLAND; SouTH AUSTRALIA AND 
WEsTERN AusTRALIA. 4 Vols. London, 1874. 


First separate editions. The first should perhaps rank as a pres- 
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entation, since there is inserted a letter dated Nov. 11, 1875, send- 
ing an importunate correspondent a smal] thumbnail characteristic 
portrait of Trollope (attached to the letter), also this copy of this 
book. 


Harry Hearucore or Gancort. A Tale of Australian 
Bush-Life. New York, 1874. 

This, No. 407 in Harper’s Library of Select Novels, was pub- 
lished here in Jan., 1874, nine months before the English. (See date 
on back wrapper, changed to Feb. in a later issue.) Only three other 
copies are known to me. Sadleir had never seen a copy. 


SaME. Three-quarters blue morocco. London, 1874. 


Much the most scarce of Trollope’s later English firsts. I know 
of only three copies (Parrish, Currie, Harzof sale, 1938) in original 
cloth. 


SAME. London, 1874. 


The so-called second edition, thus over-stamped on the title-page, 
and without a catalogue. The first edition sheets throughout. 
Trollope has written “Rose Trollope” on the front end-paper, and 
her bookplate is also present. 


SAME. London, 1874. 


The reset edition, with Oct., 1874, catalogue. Even this edition is 
not too common. 


Puiveas Repux. With illustrations engraved on wood. 2 
Vols. , London, 1874. 


In extraordinary fresh condition, the binding having been so 
flimsy that it is usually broken at the hinges. This copy, after my 
years of ownership and in spite of its preservation, is beginning to 


break. 


SAME. Two copies. New York, 1874. 


Cloth with two additional illustrations, at pp. 114 and 146, not in 
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the English. With leaf of ads at the beginning and 8 pp. at the end. 


With this is a copy of the simultaneous edition in wrappers, ad- 
vertising the Feb., 1874, number of Harper's (English first pub- 
lished Dec., 1873). 


Tue Way We Live Now. 20 parts, with Forty Illustra- 
tions. London, 1874-5. 


The back of Part 1 has 12 pp. of ads (the last 8 publisher’s lists) 
instead of the 16 which Sadleir erroneously calls for in his bibliog- 
raphy (corrected in the later list put out by him). 


Same. 2 Vols. Full bistre calf. London, 1875. 


Vol. I is inscribed on the fly-leaf “E. Homans, from her affec- 
tionate friend The Author,” and the fly-leaf of Vol. II contains Miss 


Homans’ signature. 


SAME. 2 Vols. London, 1875. 


Fine copy with the correct yellow end-papers and in the rare 
form (see Sadleir) of the binding with a double frame in black in- 
stead of triple. 


SAME. Two copies. New York, 1875. 


Cloth, with 4 pp. of ads in front and 8 in back. Also the simul- 
taneous edition in wrappers. 


THE Prime Minister. A Novel. New York, 1876. 


The ads on the back cover show that the April, 1876, number of 
Harper's (published about March 20) was then current. Sadleir 
lists May as the month of English publication. 


Same. 8 parts. London, 1875-6. 


With misprint “couarge” at p. 100 of Part 4, which definitely in- 
dicates the first issue of the parts, later copies of the parts being 
correctly spelled. There is no 4-p. leaflet in Part 6, but Part 1 con- 
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tains, loosely laid in, Chapman & Hall’s catalogue dated Oct., 1875. 
Part 4 has the 2-p. slip referred to in Sadleir advertising “Two 
Shilling Fiction,” reverse blank. The preliminary matter of Parts 
1 and 2 is in Sadleir C form. 


SaME. 8 Vols., original cloth [with original part-covers 
bound in], numerals on spines. London (1875-6). 


Original white end-papers. The first issue, with the “couarge” 
misprint, and the first binding of the 8-vol. format. The preliminary 
pages of Vols. I and II are in the preferred Sadleir B form. Vols. I, 
III, V and VII have title-pages containing zo volume numbers ; 2.¢., 
these sets were bound up from the parts with wrappers intact. Vol. 
I contains an 8-page publisher’s catalogue dated Oct., 1875, and the 
following human 1-p. a.l.s., dated March 1, 1876, is laid in: 


“I hate sitting for a photograph. I will, however, look in some day 
when I am near you. I won’t fix a day as I should have it before me 
for execution,—as though I were then to be hanged.” 


These 8-vol. Prime Minister sets are scarce, and this is the more 
scarce form. 


Same. 8 Vols., original cloth, spines decorated in gilt, 
sprinkled edges. London (1875-6). 


Cream end-papers. Sadleir’s second binding (but see below) in 
very good condition, and differing bibliographically from Sadleir’s 
description. Bound without the inclusion of part-wrappers or cata- 
logue. The text is in the first issue or “couarge’”’ form. 


Parts 1 and 2 are in the preferable Sadleir B format. Part 3 has no 
half-title, so that p. iv of the contents leaf is correct. Parts 4,6 and 
8 have no preliminary blanks. Part 7 has no half-title. 


While there is force in Sadleir’s argument, from the use of type on 
the spines, that this is a second binding (strengthened by the omis- 
sion of the part covers), it should be noted that library labels are 
good indicia of primacy, and that in this set alone is Part 3 correct- 
ly paged. It might be contended (probably wrongly) that this is the 
first form of Part 3, and that the addition of the half-title was an 
afterthought, for conformity. 
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Same. 4 Vols., original cloth, top and fore edges uncut, 
tails trimmed. London, 1876. 


The reading at Vol. II, p. 190 is “courage.” The Chapman & 
Hall Oct., 1875, catalogue, usually confined to the parts and 8- 
volume sets, has here been bound up between pp. 170 and 171 of 
Vol. I. An a.l.s. to Mrs. Meetkerke (Trollope’s cousin) is inserted, 
signed with initials only and dated Dec. 14, [1876]. 


SAME. Philadelphia, 1876. 


An American edition impossible to date as to month, but cer- 
tainly early in the category. 


Tue American Senator. 3 Vols. London, 1877. 


In the first binding. 

Inserted, 3-p. a.l.s., April 10, 1876, to Mrs. Meetkerke concern- 
ing a contribution which she proposes to send to John Morley, edi- 
tor of The Fortnightly Review, and continuing, with reference to 
The American Senator: 


“, «Indeed I have nothing whatever to do with magazines. A 
novel of mine is about to come out in Temple Bar, as it might come 
out in any other periodical, but with the publication I have nothing 
to do. I do not even know who is the Editor. I usually sell my story 
to the proprietor. ...” 


SAME. New York, 1877. 
No. 487 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 


SAME. New York (1940). 


No. 85 of 310 copies printed on rag paper for members of the 
Trollope Society, of which I was one. With introduction by Henry 
S. Drinker and “prolegomenon,” by A. Edward Newton, his last 
printing in a book. Contemporaneous letters and cards by Mr. New- 
ton are laid in. Mr. Drinker’s errors in the introduction are unbe- 
lievable. 
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CuristTMAs AT THompson Hatt. Illustrated. 32mo. 
New York, 1877. 


No. 4 of Harper's Half-Hour Series, with backstrip and wrap- 
pers (reading “Thompson Hall. A Tale.”). The first issue, which 
has no number on the spine, and contains preliminary advertise- 
ments of the series, wrongly announcing this as the first volume, in- 
stead of ads carrying the series to No. 24, as in the later issue. The 
story was not published in a book in England till 1882, nor separate- 
ly until 1885. The first issue is very hard to get. 


SoutH ArFrRica. 2 Vols. London, 1878. 


Formerly in the collections of Michael Sadleir and Morris L. 
Parrish, with their bookplates, and in condition consonant with such 
provenance. The map is present, and there is no catalogue at all (!), 
as might be expected from the fact that this is an advance review 
copy, the title-page of Vol. I being stamped: “From Chapman & 
Hall, 193, Piccadilly, London.” 


Inserted, a friendly family letter, 4 pp., Mar. 29, 1877, concern- 
ing Thomas Adolphus Trollope, George MacDonald and other 
matters, with a thumbnail passport photograph between the two 
names of Trollope’s signature. Never reprinted in America. 


Same. Abridged by the author from the fourth edition. 
London, 1879. 


First one-volume edition. Abridged and rewritten by Trollope, 
with a new preface by him, and with an added chapter (XI) dealing 
with the Zululand war. Leaf of ads at end. Inscribed on the half- 
title: “Florence Bland with the author’s best love.” 


Is He Porenyoy? A Novel. 3 Vols. London, 1878. 


For some unknown reason this work, next to An Eye for an Eye, 
is the most difficult of Trollope’s later novels to find in even decent 
state -(see Sadleir, p. 307). For eleven years, until I got this fine 
copy, I had to be content with a recased set, from which labels had 
been removed. This set is a publisher’ s presentation, with the Chap- 
man & Hall stamp on the title of Vol. I. The advertising leaves : are 
present at the ends of Vol. I and II. 
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Same. 4to, No. 7 of the Franklin Square Library. 
New York, 1878. 
The beginning of a long publication venture and so scarce that 
it took me g years to find one. 


How tHe “Mastirrs” Went To Iceranp. With illus- 
trations by Mrs. Hugh Blackburn. 4to. London, 1878. 

Presented to: “Annie Chapman, with affectionate love from 
Anthony Trollope.” Presentations with Trollope’s signature are 
rare. Five of the pencil drawings reproduced as illustrations include 
Trollope in extremely unconventional poses. As always, this charm- 
ing book is in fine condition. Never reprinted in America. 


Tue Lapy or Launay. 32mo. New York, 1878. 


Scarce. No. 74 of Harper's Half-Hour Series. Not published in 
England in book form until 1882 (in Frau F rohmann) and never 
published separately in England. 


An Eve ror AN Eye. 2 Vols. London, 1879. 


This “shilling shocker” was bought almost solely by the lending 
libraries, with the result that it is the most difficult late Trollope 
book to get in good condition. There is no catalogue dated Dec., 
1878, at the end of Vol. I. 


An Eve ror an Eve. A Novel. 4to, Franklin Square Li- 
brary No. 37, Jan. 17, 1879. New York, 1870. 


In correct state, listing only 37 volumes as ready in the library. 
The first edition, the English edition not being announced as pub- 
lished until the Publishers’ Circular for Jan. 31 (previous issue of 


P.C., Jan. 17). 


(“Tae Genius or Naruanier Hawtuorne.”] 

[“Henry Wapsworth Loneretiow.”’] The North 

American Review. Sept., 1879. Same, April, 1881. Two 

Numbers. New York, 1879, 1881. 
Neither has been collected, and both should be. 
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THACKERAY. London, 1870. 


Inscribed, “With A. Granger Hutt’s kind regards. 15 Aug. 1879.” 
Hutt was a partner in Macmillan’s, who published the book. The 
true first issue, wholly uncut, and with the advertising matter show- 
ing the volume in the English Men of Letters Series on Spenser as 
“in the press.” 


SAME. New York, 1870. 


The advertising leaf is in correct bibliographical state, stopping 
with this volume of the Serzes. 


JoHN CatpicaTE. 3 Vols. London, 1870. 


Blocked with a device straight across the center of the front cover. 
With this (and find another) is Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, 
May 31, 1926, with an article by my old friend Frank E. Robbins 
demonstrating that the philatelic basis of Trollope’s plot is incor- 
rect, which is to be the source and base of my article on the subject 
‘in the Pagers of the Bibliographical Society of America. [Carroll 
Wilson never finished this projected essay. Eds.] 


SAME. 3 Vols. London, 1879. 


Blocked in the other design (no priority), dividing the front cover 
into three frames, with pinwheel design in the center of the middle, 
and much larger, frame. Inserted, a.l.s., 1 p., Feb. 2, 1879, inviting 
Bret Harte to dinner with him at the Garrick on Feb. 15. 


SaME. 4to, Franklin Square Library No. 63, June 20, 
18709. New York, 1870. 


It is uncertain whether copies were also issued with an additional 
title-leaf, as was usual in this library. The edition in the Seaszde Li- 
brary is dated June 23. 


Cousin Henry. 4to, Seaside Library No. 601, Sept. 20, 
1870. New York, 1870. 


The true first edition, the English first not having been published 
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till November. In correct bibliographical state, the terminal leaf 
advertising up to No. 610 of the Lzdrary. 


SAME. 2 Vols. London, 1879. 


‘With correct advertisements, and the “large” page numbers at 
Vol. I, p.114 and Vol. I, p. 84. (Presumably all copies have these.) 


This book, like 6 others of Trollope’s later novels, was dictated to 
his secretary and niece, Florence Bland, who lived in the home with 
the family, and got up at Trollope’s outrageous hours to do her job. 
This copy was presented by Trollope to Miss Bland as the writer of 
the manuscript. The inscription on the title of Vol. I reads: “Flor- 
ence Bland from Anthony Trollope.” Trollope has also written in 
pencil (partially erased) : “From the author to the writer. From the 
uncle to his own [illegible] niece.” 


Same. Three-quarters leather. London, 1870. 


Rose Trollope’s rebound proof-sheets, with her bookplate. The 
original printers’ page-proofs, each signature bearing their name 
and date-stamp from July 23 to Aug. 21, 1879. Some nineteen cor- 
rections are indicated, all of which are made in the completed book, 
which is to some extent also reset. The corrections are those of the 
printer, not textual. The large page-numbers are present, uncor- 
rected. 


Tue Duxe’s CuItpren. 3 Vols. London, 1880. 


Vol. III contains the 24-p. undated catalogue. 


SAME. 4to, Seaside Library No. 268, June 8, 1880. 
New York, 1880. 


With the rare title-page leaf. The advertisements of the Library 
conclude with No. 263. Perhaps the true first edition (although not 
in Brussel) since the story ran serially in England until July 24. 
Sadleir gives the English publication date as “? June or July.” 
The edition in the Franklin Square Library is dated June 18, 1880. 
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Tue Lirt or Cicero. 2 Vols. Twocopies. London, 1880. 


The first binding, with imprint in plain lettering, and the sec- 
ond binding with the imprint in ornamental lettering. 


SAME. 2 Vols. New York, 1881. 


The book was published in Feb., 1881, and Sadleir is wrong in ac- 
crediting the American first to 1880. The fly-leaf of Vol. I carries the 
presentation inscription: “Florence Bland from her loving uncle 


the author.” (Why didn’t he give her the English first ?) 


Dr. Wortte’s ScHoor. A Novel. Franklin Square Li- 
brary No. 155, Dec. 31, 1880. 4to. New York, 1880. 


True first edition. The volume numbers of the Lzbrary in the ad- 
vertisements stop at No. 155; I have seen a copy in which they run 
on to 163. 


SAME. 2 Vols. London, 1881. 


The blocking of the two volumes is identical. The 28-p. cata- 
logue, dated Nov., 1880, is present at the end of Vol. IT. 


SAME. 2 Vols. London, 1881. 


The blocking on Vol. I is transferred to the back cover, so that it 
will “show” for display purposes, when the two volumes are placed 
together. A curious but intentional vagary; see Sadleir. The cata- 
logue is present. 


Ayaa’s ANGEL. 3 Vols. London, 1881. 


Presentation to Trollope’s secretary and niece, Vol. I being in- 
scribed: “Florence Bland from her loving uncle the author. 24 
Sept. 1881.” With the Michael Sadleir bookplate in each volume. 


Same. Franklin Square Library No. 197, July 22, 1881. 
Ato. New York, 1881. 


With the title-leaf, frequently missing, and correct bibliographi- 
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cally, the list of publications stopping with No. 196. Copies with 
the same date have advertisements running through No. 206. 


(“Tue Two Heroines or Prumpuincton.”| Christ- 
mas Number of Good Words, 1882. London, 1882 (1881). 


Trollope’s story, not elsewhere printed except in No. 1450 of 
Munro’s Seaside Library, occupies the first 32 pp. of text. There are 
four illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. This copy has preliminary 
ads as called for by Sadleir, no slip after p. 16, and 7 leaves of 
terminal ads instead of Sadleir’s 6, some of them of differing con- 
tent. 


Wuy Frau FRoHMANN Ralsep HER Pricss and Other 
Stories. London, 1882. 


A book usually in poor condition. Autograph of Mary Leslie Ir- 
win on reverse of end-paper. 


Same. Franklin Square Library No. 248, May 5, 1882. 
Ato. New York, 1882. 


Contains only the title story, “The Telegraph Girl” and “Alice 
Dugdale.” The title-leaf and end ads are present, and the list of 
Franklin Square books ends with No. 248. 


THe Fixep Periop. 2 Vols. London, 1882. 


Rose Trollope’s copy, with her bookplate and those of Morris L. 
Parrish and Michael Sadleir (a considerable association of Trol- 
lopean owners). The verso of the end-paper of Vol. I contains Sad- 
leir’s pencil note that the volume “was given to me by Henry A. 
Trollope, son of the author.” 


In view of the theme of this book, the following inserted postcard 
is pertinent, dated Feb. 26, [1905], signed W[illiam] O[sler], just 
after his famous lecture where he was accused, borrowing from the 
idea of this book, of saying that septuagenarians should be put out 
of the way: 


“My address will be published in a few weeks & will send you a 
copy with pleasure. ’T1s a pity that papers have misquoted me about 
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chloroforming men at 6O—THAT WAS THE POINT IN THE NOVEL I 
REFERRED TO.” 


SAME. 4to. Franklin Square Library No. 239, Mar. 31, 
1882. New York, 1882. 


Correct bibliographically, with the title-leaf, and this number 
the last in the advertisements of the Library. 


Lorp ParMeErston. English Political Leaders. 
Apparently never reprinted in America. London, 1882. 


Marion Fay. A Novel. 3 Vols. London, 1882. 


Inscribed “Annie Chapman with the author’s kindest love. July 
19, 1882.” 


SaME. 4to. Franklin Square Library No. 250, May 109, 
1882. New York, 1882. 


This first American edition just followed the English first. It con- 
tains 25 illustrations and a frontispiece by W. Small which appear 
nowhere else but in The Graphic and in Harper's Weekly, in both 
of which the novel was serialized. With the uncommon title and ad- 
vertisement leaves, the former containing the frontispiece. In cor- 
rect state, with the titles running only to No. 250 in the advertise- 
ment leaf, and no advertisement of Marion Fay or Cicero in the 
list of Trollope’s works. 


Kept in THE Dark. A Novel. With a Frontispiece by 
J. E. Millais, r.a. 2 Vols. London, 1882. 


With 32-p. publisher’s catalogue dated July, 1882, at end. A book 
usually found in poor state. 


Mr. Scarsorovcn’s Famity. 3 Vols. | London, 1883. 


With 32-p. catalogue, dated March, 1883, bound at end of Vol. I. 
Inserted, the following a.l.s. from Henry M. Trollope to Tinsley 
Brothers, dated Dec. 14, 1882, only eight days after his father’s 
death, referring to this book: 
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“In answer to your letter of yesterday, I beg to say that the copy- 
right of my father’s story now running in All the Year Round has 
already been disposed of.” 


The letter is written on deep black-edged paper. Tinsley was scarce- 
ly courteous in writing so swiftly. 


SaMeE. 4to. Franklin Square Library No. 317, June 1, 
1883. New York, 1883. 


Without the title-leaf (if it ever had one). The list of books in 
the Library ends with No. 317. With this a nice copy of another 
piracy, Lovell’s Library, July §, 1883, two volumes, in a protective 
binding, No. 133 of the Library. Formerly the copy of Mary Leslie 
Irwin, with her signature. (Lovell also reprinted the book in cloth, 
in 1 volume.) 


[“Notir 1 xnow It.”] 4to. Munro’s Seaside Library No. 
1511, Jan. 23, 1883. New York, 1883. 


This story can be found only here and in Lzfe, an obscure Eng- 
lish Christmas Annual for Dec., 1882. The American issue is with- 
out illustrations. With the title-leaf and 2 additional advertising 
leaves, frequently missing. The advertisements stop at No. 1516. 


Aw AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Frontispiece Portrait. 2 Vols. 
Edinburgh, 1883. 
With dark green end-papers, and blind-stamped, “With the Pub- 
lisher’s compliments” on title-page and end-paper of Vol. I. The 
only other copy known with these end-papers, which are dark brown 
in the ordinary copies, is that presented by the publishers to Walter 
Besant. Naturally this is the first smooth cloth binding, and the first 
impression, in which the closing quote has not dropped out after the 
word WARDEN at Vol. I, p. 123, and p. 127, (title-line), and the 
word “gentle” in line 1 of Vol. I, p. 133 is perfect. This was pub- 
lished in England on Oct. 12, 1883 (publisher’s data). 


SAME. Four copies. New York, 1883. 
(1) 4to, stapled as issued, Franklin Square Library No. 341, 
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Oct. 9, 1883. This is correctly dated, not Oct. 14 as stated by Sad- 
leir. First American edition. Frontispiece portrait, but no preface. 
In correct bibliographical state, with ads stopping at No. 341. 
Printed on wretched paper. Two copies. 


(2) Likewise the Seastde Pocket edition, likewise on wretched 
paper, with portrait and without preface, which may be contem- 
poraneous. 


(3) Lovell’s Library No. 251, Oct. 19, 1883, wrappers, has no 
portrait and has later ads. 


(4) The first American edition, containing the preface, is in orig- 
inal cloth. 


Tue Lanpieacuers. 3 Vols. London, 1883. 


A book almost always in poor condition. With the 32-p. catalogue, 
dated Oct., 1883, at the end of Vol. III. 


Same. Munro’s Seaside Library No. 1707, Oct. 26, 1883. 
With the title-leaf. New York, 1883. 


AN Oxp Man’s Love. 2 Vols. London, 1884. 


With 4 undated pp. of advertisements at the end of Vol. II. The 
title-page of Vol. Tis stamped “With the publisher’s compliments.” 
Published March 10, 1884 (publisher’s data). 


Tue Nosxz Jitt. Edited with a preface by Michael Sad- 
leir. London, 1923. 
The binding is a replica of that of Can You Forgive Her? 


Las Inpias OcciDENTALES Y EL ConTINENTE EspANoL 
(Costa Rica) ... (translated by R. Fernandez G.) (Series 
A, No. 12, of Publications of the Lyceum of Costa Rica). 
San Jose, Costa Rica, 1925. 
A translation into Spanish of the portion of The West Indies and 
the Spanish Mazn dealing with Costa Rica, with a preface belittling 
Trollope and his account. 
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Domestic MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS. By Mrs. Trol- 
lope. 2 Vols. London, 1832. 

A really scarce book, here included because of the great influence 
which the writing of this successful and most biting attack by Trol- 
lope’s mother had on the life of the Trollope family and on Anthony 
Trollope’s entry into literature. The book was sensationally success- 
ful, and went into several editions in the same year, which explains 
the scarcity of the real first, in any condition. 

This copy has the original bookseller’s ticket, and the original 
tissues before the lithographs by Hervieu (unusual contemporary 
reflections of American “‘manners”’), of which there are 14 in Vol. I, 
and 10 in Vol. II. Part of Trollope’s purpose in writing North 
America was to atone for the (rather true) accusations made by his 
mother in this book. 


From TROLLOPE’sS LIBRARY 


[Journeys or Hecenitus anD Ortevuius.| Gotfr. 
Heginiti Itinerarium Frisio-Hollandicum, et Abr. Ortelii 
Itinerarium Gallo-Brabanticum. 32mo. 

Amersterdam, 1630. 
[Quintus Curtius.] Q. Curtii Rufi historiarum libri. 
24mo, old straight-grained morocco, g.e. 

Amersterdam, 1633. 
[Cruverius’ Grocrapuy.| Philippi Cluverii Introduc- 
tionis in universam Geographiam. 24mo, old leather. 

Amersterdam, 1672. 


Many quaint maps, including one of America. These three books, 
each with Trollope’s bookplate, stood together on Trollope’s shelf 
L-4 (see his mark therein), and are again united on mine. 


A PHILOosoPpHICAL INQUIRE INTO THE ORIGIN OF OUR 
IDEAS OF THE SUBLIME AND Beavtirut, by Edmund 
Burke. 16mo. London, 1825. 


Trollope’s own copy, with his bookplate and shelf-label, and the 
signature “A. Trollope Harrow Sep. 1833” on the fly-leaf. The book 
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was bound up and interleaved for Trollope’s use as an 18-year-old 
schoolboy, and the first half of the interleaves is covered with Trol- 
lope’s copious schoolboy notes on the subject-matter, from 1000 to 
2000 words. The notes show considerable disagreement with Burke. 
E.g., Burke in the introduction calls a man mad to whom ordinary 
substances have the reverse of their ordinary taste. At the conclu- 
sion of a long adverse comment on the opposite page, Trollope 
writes : 


‘*,.. But we don’t call a man mad who prefers wine to vinegar, or 
who would eat his batter pudding with salt instead of sugar—no, not 
even if he peppers it too....” 


Again: 
“... It is from no acquired relish, or from any vitiation of taste, 


that I do not like figs, & yet it is nothing peculiar or unique to dislike 
figs....” 


Again: 

“... Supposing a gentleman of taste & a peasant were together 
to look at the Autolycus & a pretty country wench, both might ad- 
mire both, but the gentleman would admire the statue most, unless 


gallantry made him say otherwise, & the peasant would most admire 
the girl, because their separate tastes had been so formed... .” 


Tue Ercuta ComMMANDMENT, by Charles Reade. 
London, 1860. 


With Trollope’s bookplate. First edition. With long pencilled 
notes in Trollope’s hand beside p. [179] and 352. The identical 
book which Trollope discusses in Vol. II of his Autobiography at pp. 
77 ff. and of which he says on p. 78, “I never saw a copy except that 
in my own library.” (It is, of course, very common. ) 


Tue Curonicres oF BarsetsHire. In eight volumes. 


Volume I. London, 1879. 


Containing The Warden (illustration) and the first half of Bar- 
chester Towers. Inscribed to Kate Field by Henry Trollope, with 
the inscription : “To Kate with best love & every good wish from her 
afft H.T.” 
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Pasted to the inner front cover are some notes concerning the 
Autohography in Henry Trollope’s hand, and to the end-paper a 
review, identified by him, of that book from The World of Oct. 17, 
1883. 


Pasted to the reverse of the end-paper is a full-face photograph 
of Trollope, 6 x 4, smoking a cigar, never reproduced, under which 
Henry Trollope has written: 


“That is excellent. I have seen him so often in that mood. I know 
exactly what he is going to say & the tone of voice in which he will 
say it.” 

Pasted to the reverse of the title is a pen and ink portrait of his 
father, seated in an arm-chair, 534 x 43%, by Henry Trollope, en- 
titled by him “at the Athenaeum Club” and dated “Oct. 1882.’’ The 
portrait is quite spirited, the beard being particularly good. Since 
Trollope had a paralytic stroke in November and died on December 
6, this may well be Trollope’s last portrait, and it is the only one by 
his son that I have ever heard of. It has never been reproduced. 
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John Greenleaf W hittier 


WHITTIER’S OWN CORRECTED COPIES OF HIS EARLIEST 
POEMS. 1826 (3), 1831, 1832. 

Whittier’s own printed clippings of his earliest poems, as taken 
by him from his sister’s scrap-book (the balance of which is pre- 
served at his home in Amesbury) and sent to H. E. Scudder as copy 
for the Riverside Edition appendix in 1888, with Whittier’s cor- 
rections. The six pieces, the first three of which are the actual clip- 
pings from the Newburyport Free Press, in which Whittier’s earli- 
est poems first appeared, are as follows: 


(1) Recto, “Lines on the Death of Alexander,” dated June 29, 
1826. Only three Whittier poems were printed before this. Verso, 
“Paulowna,” dated Aug., 1826. Some pencil eliminations, pre- 
sumably by Whittier. Neither of these was used in the Riverside 
appendix, although (in a.l.s. quoted below) Whittier had sug- 
gested the latter. This is a half-sheet, and the jagged cut edge fits 
exactly with the edge of a companion half-sheet at Amesbury, thus 
proving conclusively (although their appearance is conclusive 
enough ) their source. 


(2) Recto, “Benevolence,” dated Sept. 26. Whittier has crossed 
out the last five lines of the next to' the last stanza, as they were 
printed in the Free Press, and pasted on a slip containing five sub- 
stituted lines in his hand which appear in the Riverside appendix. 
Verso, two Free Press poems through which Whittier has drawn a 
blue pencil—“Memory can lead the harass’d mind,” etc., dated 
Aug., 1826, and “The Burial of the Princess Charlotte of Wales,” 
dated July, 1826. 


(3) Recto, “The Crusaders,” as published in the Free Press, Dec. 
2, 1826. Whittier has pasted on one slip with the title, a second 
changing the last two lines, and has made three other corrections, 
all in his hand. Verso, “Byron” (“Mourn for departed genius”), 
from the same issue. Neither was ever reprinted. 

(4) Pp. [37]-44 of Legends of New England, with the many 
changes, in Whittier’s hand, which convert the poem “Metacom” 
from the form there printed to the form in which it appears in the 
Riverside appendix. 
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(5) “The Drunkard to his Bottle,” an unidentified clipping. 
Whittier has written, on a pasted-on slip, the preface (some fifty 
words) which appears in the Riverside appendix. See A Bidliog- 
raphy of John Greenleaf Whither, by Thomas Franklin Currier 
(hereafter referred to as Currier) p. 236. 


(6) “To a Poetical Trio in the City of Gotham.” This poem 
was collected in the Riverside appendix, after Whittier’s death, 
from The Haverhill Irts of Sept. 29, 1832. This is Whittier’s clip- 
ping from the J7is, containing many changes in his hand, including 
four lines wholly changed, none of which, curiously enough, has 
ever been made. 


With these, als. (initials only), June 13, 1888, to “Dear 
Friend,” certainly Horace E. Scudder, listing the early poems he 
will permit in the Rverszde Edition. He says: 


“J am horrified by the strange array of the ghosts of rhymes thee 
marshal before me. I do not know them. I have named on the other 
page all the pieces which I care to have republished. I cannot con- 
sent to any more. I think you will not need any more to fill out your 
volume.” 


On the “other page” Whittier has written: 


“The Vale of the Merrimac The Earthquake 

The Deity *Suicide Pond 
*Paulowna Bolivar 

Benevolence Isabella of Austria 

Ocean The Fair Quakeress 

The Sicilian Vespers Bind up thy tresses &c. 

Metacom The Missionary 

The White Mountains The Past & Coming Year 1829 

Judith at the tent of Holofernes Lines on a Portrait 

The Spirit of the North Mogg Megone written in 1834 

The Fratricide” 


Those starred above were not used; the editors added, from the 
early poems, by special appeal to Whittier, “The Exile’s Depar- 
ture,” and he later sent them “The Drunkard to his Bottle”: and 
somehow “Isabel”—as to which v. Currier, pp. 272-4—got into the 
appendix. 
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Boston SPECTATOR AND LaprEs’ Atzum. Vol. II, 4to. 
Boston, 1827. 
Contains, at p. 128 (No. 16, April 21, 1827), Whittier’s “Num- 
bers xvi. 48,” elsewhere printed only in the Haverhill Gazette for 
April 7, 1827, and in Frances Mary Pray’s book. The poem is in- 
troduced by the following note, hzs first commendatory notice (at 
19) out of Essex County: 


“The following lines from the Haverhill Gazette were written 
by a youth of seventeen [sic]. He is a Quaker, an apprentice to a 
shoemaker, and has only a common town-school education. Several 
of his effusions have received in different papers the praise they 
merit.” 


The number for August 18 contains (p. 264) “The Jersey 
Prison-Ship,” sometimes (Frances Mary Pray et al) attributed to 
Whittier, but erroneously. It is signed “Ichabod,” the pseudonym of 
John L. Whitman, and numerous other poems and prose articles, 
clearly not Whittier’s, appear over the same signature in this vol- 
ume. John L. Whitman was a Boston lawyer, husband of Poe’s 
“Helen” ; he died about 1835. See Currier, pp. 557-8. 


The volume also contains Irving’s “The Falls of the Passaic” 
(p. 152) and “Ellen” (prose, p. 249), and Hawthorne’s much- 
printed “The Ocean” (July 21, p. 232). 


(“The Light in the Binnacle,” in The Memorial for 1826, Wake- 
man 1077, is now known not to be Whittier’s.) 


Psatm 137, March, 1827, broadside; Prricues, Sept., 
1827, leaflet; Tu Sicttian Vespers, Jan., 1829. 
Haverhill (1904). 
Placed here in the catalogue because considered for years the first 
separate printings by Whittier; it is now known, from Currier’s 
researches—see Appendix 6 to his bibliography—that they were 
printed in Haverhill by George D. Morse about 1904. (They still 
remain first separate editions.) There is no evidence that Mr. 
Morse printed them in any quantity, or attempted to profit by the 
printing, and they are quite hard to find. 
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MS Poem, untitled, 714 x 634. (Haverhill, 1827.) 


Signed “W” and dated “6th mo. 1827.” Another hand has writ- 
ten at the bottom: “By Whittier for Mrs. Susan Prescott Hatch 
after the death of her little boy Henry Prescott Hatch.” 


The stanzas, which are unpublished, read: 


“And mournest thou that he has gone, 
Ere time had power to throw 

A single stain of guilt upon 
His spirit while below. 

Oh! weep not for the early dead, 
But rather, joy for him 

Who, in the dawn of life, hath fled 
Where sorrows cannot dim 

That purity and innocence 
Which mark’d his transient stay, 

Since life hath nought to recompence 
The woes that throng its way.” 


There is a typical schoolboy flourish at the top, and other evi- 
dence (apart from internal) that Whittier was only 19 at the time. 
According to Currier’s chronological list, pp. 631-5, this is the earli- 
est Whittier manuscript in private hands. (“To Anna,” Wakeman 
1078, has lodged in the Swarthmore College collection.) 


Essex Gazette, Haverhill, Mass., June 2, 1827... April 
19, 1839. Sixteen Numbers. Folio. 
Haverhill, 1827-1830. 

First printings in his own town, and first printings anywhere ex- 
cept as noted, of Whittier’s poems, as follows: 

June 2, 1827. “Job III. 19,” signed “Adrian.” Never reprinted 
except by Pray in 1930. Whittier is only 109. 

Aug. 11, 1827. “To ‘Roy,’” signed “Adrian.” Also reprinted 
only in Pray. “Roy” was N. P. Willis. 

Mar. 29, 1828. “The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” signed 
“Adrian.” Reprinted only in Pray. 


Inserted, the following unusual a.l.s. to F. H. Underwood, dated 
Amesbury, June 14, [1883]; in 1884 Underwood published an au- 
thorized biography of Whittier. 
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“Have just reached here, and have glanced over the proof sheets 
hastily. Could not the enumeration of my wretched first appearances 
in the newspapers and magazines be omitted ? Why not say, in brief, 
that I wrote a good many rhymes not worth recalling ? I detest the 
stuff—and hoped it was buried in oblivion, fathoms deep. 


“T think Osgood is wrong in wanting a big book—the smaller it is 
the better for him and us. 


“John Bright I think would be pleased to have thee dedicate thy 
book to him; but I could by no means meddle with it. 


“The poem, “What the Traveler said at Sunset’ was written this 
spring, and thee are at liberty to use it, if thee wish. 


“Where do the portraits come in in the volume? I see no allusion 
to them thus far. 


“I see one of the chapters headed “Beginnings of Fame.’ I don’t 
think at the time mentioned the word Fame is applicable. It is safe 
to say that there are now in the U. S. ten thousand boys & girls who 
can write better verses than mine at their age. The simple fact is 
that my first scribblings are very poor and commonplace.” 


Dec. 27, 1828. Commendatory notices, from other newspapers, 
of Whittier’s poetry. . 

July 11, 1829. “The Imprisoned.” From The American Manu- 
facturer of July 2. Found elsewhere only in Pray. 


Oct. 17, 1829. “The Deformed Girl,” unsigned, prose, from the 
New England Review. | Quaere if J. G. W.|] 


Jan. 9, 1830. “The Haunted Man,” unsigned. Probably, but not 
certainly, Whittier’s. See Currier as to this, and also as to the pseu- 
donymous Feramorz’s “The Pilgrim Fathers,” in this issue. Not 
printed elsewhere. 

June 27, 1835. Correspondence with James A. Birney (prose), 
here first printed, one week in advance of the date given by Currier. 
Never collected, except in a very scarce pamphlet of the same year. 

July 9, 1836. “To Governor M’Duffie.” Never collected. See 
Currier, p. 363, for proof of Whittier’s authorship. From the New 
England Magazine, Feb., 1835. 

July 16, 1836. “To Governor M’Duffie—No. 2” 

July 30, 1836. “The Cry of my Soul.” From the French of La- 


martine. 
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Sept. 3, 1836. “Song of the Free” 
Sept. 17, 1836. “The famous Clerical Oppressors” 
Dec. 1, 1836. “To the Memory of Thomas Shipley” 


Feb. 15,1839. “New Year’s Address to the Patrons of The Penn- 
sylvania Freeman.” Printed before as a broadside, and in The 
Pennsylvania Freeman for Jan. 10. 


April 19, 1839. “Stanzas for the Times” [““The Response” ], 
firstin The Pennsylvania Freeman for Feb. 28. 


Original Essex Gazettes are extremely scarce. 


Tue Boston Statesman. Eighteen 4-p. folio numbers, 
1828. Boston, Jan.-May, 1828. 


In January, 1828, Whittier made his first trip to Boston, to visit 
his kinsman, Mrs. Nathaniel Greene, wife of the postmaster of Bos- 
ton, who was editor of The Boston Statesman, which had printed 
various of Whittier’s poems, but under pseudonyms, in 1827. On his 
return to Haverhill, he continued to contribute to that newspaper. 
The Statesman was published daily, tri-weekly and weekly, and 
the poems below are in the daily, and therefore in advance of the 
dates given by Pray. There is enclosed a letter from P. K. Foley of 
Nov. 8, 1929, concerning the file, and his MS list (not correct) of 
the Whittier contributions therein contained. The poems in the first 
number are prefixed by a laudatory notice, headed “J. G. Whittier” 
—the first mention of the poet other than by pseudonym. For the evi- 
dence as to Whittier’s authorship, v. Currier, pp. 550-2. 


Jan. 18, 1828. “Time,” originally published in the Haverhill 
Gazette. “To the Memory of Chatterton,” “an original communica- 
tion for the Statesman, which we subjoin as a further proof of the 
skill and talent of one whom we trust yet to hail among the fore- 
most of native bards.” Samuel T. Pickard’s statement in his Life, 
p- 56, that the first poem published under Whittier’s name is in the 
Haverhill Gazette, Oct. 18, 1828, is not correct. The poem here is 
the first so published, except for the “official” ode for the opening 
of the Haverhill Academy, published in the Essex Gazette for May 
5, 1827. 


Jan. 29, 1828. “To—,” signed “W.” 
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Feb. 9, 1828. “The Spirit of the Winds,” signed “W. 2d mo. 
1828.” 


Feb. 27, 1828. Review of Dinsmoor’s Incidental Poems, not 
mentioning Whittier, but “more than likely” (Currier, p. 11) writ- 
ten by him for this paper. 


Mar. 1, 1828. “To Cassius, on reading his lines,” etc., signed 
“Donald.” 


Mar. 6, 1828. “The Death of Ossian,” signed “W. 2d mo. 1828.” 


Mar. 17, 1828. Untitled. Ten 8-line stanzas, with 6-line prefatory 
note beginning “I am the last—I am the last,” signed ““W. 3d mo. 
1828.” Reprinted over Whittier’s name under the title “The Sur- 
vivor” in Essex Gazette of Feb. 7, 1829. 


April 2, 1828. “Edward at Chartres,” signed “W. 3d mo. 1828.” 


April 5, 1828. “To William B. G—, on entering his 10th year” 
(Greene’s son), signed “W.” 


April 15, 1828. “‘Ralle,” signed “W. 4th mo. 1828.” 
April 16, 1828. “The Wasted Flower,” signed “W.” 


April 26, 1828. “The Sybil’s Curse,” signed “W. 4th mo. 1828.” 
The New England Weekly Review of Aug. 23, 1830, prints several 
lines of this poem under the title “The Destiny,” signed “J. G. W.” 


April 30, 1828. The following is an extract from an unfinished 
concern ycleped “The Confessions of a Bachelor.” If it answers 
your purpose, you will probably “hae mair o’ the like on’t.”—There 
follow, headed No. 1 and signed “W.,” 10 stanzas. Small wonder 
from its personal content, that Whittier never reprinted this! 


May 2, 1828. A conclusion of the preceding, signed “Nehemiah. 
Haverhill.” An uncommon pseudonym. 

May 13, 1828. “To ----,” signed “Nehemiah.” Three 8-line 
stanzas of jealous passion. This could hardly be identified as Whit- 
tier’s except for the previous use of the pseudonym. See Currier, pp. 
551-2. 

May 16, 1828. “Sardanapalus to his Courtiers,” signed ““W. sth 
mo. 1828.” | : 

May 27, 1828. “Catiline,” signed “O.” An unusual pseudonym, 
but the poem is Whittier all over, and is so attributed by P. K. 
Foley, although not by Currier. 
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June 11, 1828. “Eleanor of Bretagne,” unsigned. Printed in The 
American Manufacturer in the next year. Not certainly Whittier’s. 
See Currier, p. 562. 


None of the above 17 poems was ever published elsewhere, ex- 
cept as stated above, or as they were reprinted by Pray. The collec- 
tion is complete except for “The Earthquake” in the weekly of May 
3, and the daily of May 5, reprinted in the Riverside Edition. 


InciwENTAL Poems... BY ROBERT DinsMmoor, the “Rus- 
tic Bard.” Haverhill, 1828. 


With contemporary date, Mar. 1, 1828 (the earliest yet found— 
the book was published between Feb. 15 and 23), and criticism of 
Dinsmoor as a poet, on front end-paper, and signature of C[harles | 
G. Atherton, born in 1804, subsequently U. S. Senator from New 
Hampshire. Contains Whittier’s poem “To the ‘Rustic Bard,’ ”’ his 
first poetical contribution printed in a book. Inserted manuscript 
poem “by the R..... B....,” dated Dec. 10, 1824, in Dinsmoor’s 
handwriting, also copy typed by Pickard of poem in Scotch dialect 
by Whittier (pseudonym “Donald”) from the Haverhill Gazette, 
Dec. 8, 1827. 


SAME. Haverhill, 1828. 


One of the very scarce copies in which the word “‘Poems,” on the 
title-page, is followed by a comma. The only other copy I have seen 
is in the Essex Institute. 


In spite of its scarcity, this pretty clearly is later than the copies 
without the comma, since (a) the earliest known copies, by con- 
temporary date, lack the comma; (b) it is at least unlikely that 
the comma, once used, would have been dropped; and (c) the 
comma may have been added to correspond with the copyright no- 
tice on the verso. 


CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS X STUDENTS OF HAVERHILL 
AcapEmy, Haverhill, Massachusetts. Jury, 1828. 8 pp. 
Haverhill, 1828. 


Whittier is listed as a student, his only advanced schooling ex- 
cept for one earlier term at the Academy. Very scarce, not being in 
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Haverhill or the Essex Institute. P. D. Howe and Boston Athe- 
naeum have copies. 


Karty Lixengsses, 1829, 1835. 


1. Copper-plate of the Porter miniature, done in 1829. His first 
portrait. 


2. 1889 Amesbury photograph of the “Deacon’’ Peckham por- 
trait, 1835, now at American Antiquarian Society. Whittier has en- 
dorsed on the back: “From an oil painting by Dea. Peckham at the 
age of 23,” and there is further and more accurate endorsement by 
Pickard. 

3. Leaf from McClure’s Magazine, Nov., 1895, first [2] re- 
producing these two photographs, also four other later ones. 


[“Tue Srcrrran Vespers.”] Specimens of American 
Poetry, with Critical and Biographical Notices. By Samuel 
Kettell. 3 Vols. Boston, 1820. 


First book printing of Whittier’s “The Sicilian Vespers.” 


These volumes are of great interest as an anthology of early 
American poetry, with editorial comment on the writers. Thus 
while Bryant is given four pages of description, it is said of Whit- 
tier : 

“Editor of the American Manufacturer, a newspaper of Boston. 
He is one of the most youthful of our poets, but his verses show a 
more than common maturity of powers’”— 


and of Longfellow: 


“Ts a native of Maine, and one of the professors of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. He is now in Europe.” 


In 1829 Holmes had published no poetry, and Poe does not appear, 
although the list, at the end of Vol. IIT, of over 500 volumes con- 
sulted by Kettell, includes “Tamerlane, by a Bostonian, 1827.” 


Tue Lapres’ Macazine. Conducted by Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale. For 1829, 1830. 2 Vols. Boston, 1829, 1830. 


The first magazine for women in America. (Godey’s did not start 
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till 1830.) Of great importance in the history of American culture— 
v. for example the 314 p. defense of the first American fashion- 
plate, with the number for Nov., 1830. 


The volume for 1829 contains (Feb., p. 49) the first printing of 
Whittier’s “The Spirit of the North”; this was reprinted in The 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1831 (1.¢. late in 1830), and next in the 
Riverside Edztton of 1888. 


The volume for 1830 has in Feb., p. 56, the long poem “Meta- 
com.” This was collected in Legends of New England, 1831. In her 
December reviews (p. 573) Mrs. Hale was so impressed with a 14- 
line stanza from “New England” (source not stated, but from the 
New England Weekly Review, Oct. 18, 1830) that she lugs it into 
a review of four other books. This particular stanza was omitted 
from “Moll Pitcher,” 1832 and 1840, and first appeared in a book 
in The Grft, Concord, 1835. 


Lapigs’ Miscetuany, Salem, Mass., Vol. I, Nos. 28, 37, 
40, 43. 4to. Salem, July-Oct., 1820. 

Four separate numbers of this fugitive newspaper, with the fol- 
lowing Whittier poems: 

No. 28, July 7, 1829. “To a Star,” from the American Manu- 
facturer. Reprinted only in The G2ft, Concord, N. H., 1835, and in 
Pray. 

No. 37, Sept. 8, 1829. “The Worship of Nature,” from the 
Essex Gazette. Reprinted in Poems, 1838. 

No. 40, Sept. 29, 1829. “The Thunder Spirit,” from the Essex 
Gazette. Reprinted only in W hittrer-Land. 

No. 43, Oct. 20, 1829. “Judith at the Tent of Holofernes,” from 


The Yankee for Oct., 1829 (in this collection), not collected until 
the Riverside Edztion. 


Same. Vols. I, IT, Nov. 7, 1828-Mar. 30, 1831. 4to. 
Salem, 1828-31. 
A complete file. In addition to the four poems in the preceding 
item, this contains the following, none of which are first printings, 
being taken from an immediately preceding New England Weekly 
Review except where otherwise noted. Very hard to find: 
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Aug. 4, 1830. “Henry St. Clair,” prose. From the New York 
Amulet of July 1. Much reprinted. 


Aug. 11, 1830. “The Forsaken Girl,” prose. Much reprinted. 


Oct. 20, 1830. “The Bachelor’s Dream,” prose. Reprinted only 
in The Magnolia, Hudson, New York, 1833. 


Oct. 27, 1830. “The Dying.” Reprinted only by Pray. 


Nov. 17, 1830. “Reflections of a Belle.” Never reprinted, except 
as 3 stanzas appear in Flora’s Interpreter, 1832, pp. 62, 86. 


Feb. 2, 1831. “The Warrior.” Originally in The Journal of the 
Iumes, Bennington, Vt., Oct. 24, 1828. This appears again only in 
The Bouguet, Hartford, 1831. Whittier tried to find it for the 
Riverside Edition, but failed—see a.l.s. in this collection. 


Mar. 2, 1831. “Adoration.” Originally in The Columbian Star, 
Oct. 24, 1829. Collected in The Gzft, Concord, 1835, and in Poems, 
1838. 


THE YANKEE AND Boston Literary Gazette. No. IV, 
Oct., 1829; No. V, Nov., 1829; No. VI, Dec., 1829. 3 
Vols. Boston, 1820. 

No. IV is the first printing of “Judith at the Tent of Holofernes” 


which, except for later magazine and similar printings, was not col- 
lected until the Appendix to the Riverside Edition of 1888. No. V 
prints “The Vestal,” never reprinted until the New England Maga- 
zine of Feb., 1904. No. VI is the first printing of the famous “The 
Minstrel Girl.” 


This last number is also important as the first printing of 41 
lines of Poe’s Al Aaraaf and of 14 lines of “To—,” and perhaps of 
“The Magician.” Neal’s article also includes 65 lines of ‘““T'amer- 
lane.” This article, and a much shorter one in the September num- 
ber, Poe referred to as “the very first words of encouragement I ever 
remember to have heard.” 


[“Tue Times.” |] The Farmer’s Almanack ...for... 1830. 
By Robert B. Thomas. Boston (1829). 


First book printing of Whittier’s “The Times,” stated to be from 
Waldo[boro] Dem[ocrat], but first printed in the Haverhill Ga- 
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zeite of Oct. 4, 1828, and next in 1904 in W hitteer-Land. The last 2 
lines of the first stanza, the first 2 lines of the second stanza, the 
fifth and eighth stanzas are omitted. Not in any of the great collec- 
tions. See Currier, p. 356. 


(“Tue Spectre Sup.” | American Anecdotes: Original 
and Select. By an American [Freeman Hunt]. 2 Vols. 
Boston, 1830. 


At p. 40 of Vol. II is the first book printing of “The Spectre 
Ship,” originally printed as “New England Legends. No. 4,” in the 
Essex Gazette of May 1, 1830, and collected afterwards in Legends 
of New England, 1831. Decently scarce. A reprint accompanies this, 
Salem, 1907, 76 copies only, with introduction by P. K. Foley. 


Essex Gazette, Haverhill, Mass. Six Numbers. Jan. 16, 
1830, and June 4-Dec. 17, 1836. Folio. 
Haverhill, 1830, 1826. 
The third number from Whittier’s first editorship of the Gazette, 
as a boy of 22, and five numbers from his second editorship, in- 
cluding the terminal number with his notice of resignation because 
he is “about to spend a portion of the winter in another section of 
the country,” z.¢., in Pennsylvania on anti-slavery work. The true 
reason for his resignation, vzz., that his anti-slavery views were a 
bit too strong for the subscribers, is set forth in Currier, who lists 


the editorial matter by Whittier at pp. 447 and 458-9. 


Of course all the editorials in these six numbers are Whittier’s. 
The poem, “To —,” signed “A. Lane,” in the number for Jan. 16, 
1830, is marked “probably J. G. W.” in the Haverhill Public Li- 
brary file, and is considered “perhaps” his by Currier. Original 
issues of this newspaper are not common. 


[““Metacom.”| The Ladies’ Magazine and Literary Ga- 
zette, Vol. III, No. 2, Feb., 1830. Boston, 1830. 
First printing anywhere of the poem “Metacom,” which was 


never collected anywhere by Whittier between Legends of New 
England in 1831, and his considerable revision in the Appendix to 
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the Reversede Edition of 1888. The leading article is the commence- 
ment of Mrs. Hale’s campaign to finish the Bunker Hill monument. 


Tue New Yorx Amuter and Ladies’ Literary and Re- 
ligious Chronicle. Vol. I. 4to. New York, 1830. 


The 24 original numbers. In addition to our old friends “Henry 
St. Clair” (p. 89) and “New England” (p. 167)—a grave, elo- 
quent and not too grandiloquent example of Whittier in his au- 
tochthonous vein, which he should not have suppressed—this maga- 
zine includes the following Whittier items, from the Essex Gazette 
except as noted. A scarce magazine. 


Feb. 6. “The Infidel,” prose (p. 16). First and only printing. 

Mar. 6. “A Fragment,” (p. 32), never reprinted. “Night,” 
(p. 32), reprinted only in The New York Independent, Dec. 23, 
1909. 

Apr. 17. “The Disenthralled,” (p. 53), collected in the Riverside 
Edztion. 

May 15. “Silent Worship,” (p. 72), never reprinted. 

Aug. 1. “The Stars.” First and only printing. 

Oct. 1. “The Forsaken,” (p. 144), never collected. 

With this the original number, uncut, for July 1, 1830, contain- 
ing “Henry St. Clair.” The first printing of this prize tale, written 
for the publication under somewhat strenuous conditions, which 
critics should notice. The prize was $40. Also the original number 
for August 1, 1830, uncut. 


[““To THE AUTHOR OF THE ImprovisaTRicz.” | The Liter- 
ary Gazette, and Journal of Belles Lettres, Arts, Sciences, 
etc. for June, 1830. 4to. London, 1830. 


I have seen no other copy in uncut state. First printing anywhere, 
on June 19, of “To the Author of the Improvisatrice” (Letitia E. 
Landon), and first Whittier printing in England. (The poem was 
printed in the New England Weekly Review, and never collected 
by Whittier.) Willis Gaylord Clark had sent it to the editor of the 
Gazette—v. New York Public Library Bulletin, Vol. x, p. 181, 
Mar., 1906. The biographical section of Currier’s bibliography 
omits the editor’s tribute, in a footnote: 
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“We do not often admit personal tributes in our columns; but 
the poetical beauties of this composition ...” (and our regard for 
L. E. L.) “have induced us to give it insertion. The author is de- 
scribed to us, in a letter from Philadelphia, to be a “young American 
poet-editor of Great promise’ in the U. S.; and these lines afford 
high proof of talent.” 


Tue YANKEE; OR FaRMER’s ALMANACK, 1831; SAME, 
1832. Two copies. Boston (1830) (1831). 

The first contains “The Spirit of the North,” which first saw the 
light in The Ladies’ Magazine, Feb., 1829; it was not collected 
until the Riverside Edttion of 1888. 


The 1832 Almanac has “Bolivar,” never reprinted—a different 
version of this poem appears in Longfellow’s Poems of Places, 
1879, Vol. 30, p. 195 and in the Riverside Edition—and “The Cities 
of the Plain,” collected in Poems, 1838. First book printing of both 
these poems, which originally appeared in the New England 
W eekly Review for Feb. 21 and 14, 1831, respectively. 


| “THe ScHootmastTer.”’ | [“Kyowerst THovu THE Orpr- 
NANCES OF Heaven.” | The Yankee; or Farmer's Alma- 
nack, 1831; Same, 1832. Farmers’ Almanac, 1832, by 
David Young. The Old Farmer’s Almanack, 1832. Four 
pieces. Boston (1830) (1831); New York, 
(1831); Portland (1831). 
The third contains a prose piece, ““Ihe Schoolmaster,” first in the 
Essex Gazette of Jan. 23, 1830, and not elsewhere printed. 


The fourth carries on the cover one stanza of “Knowest thou the 
Ordinances of Heaven,” first in the Columbian Star, Phila., Oct. 
24, 1829, the whole not in a book until The Gift, Concord, 1835. 


A complete collection of early Whittier almanac first printings. 


[‘‘Aw Inpian Girz’s Lament.” |] The Literary Souvenir. 
Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 16mo. London, 1831 (1830). 


Whittier’s first book printing in England, and first book printing 
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anywhere of “An Indian Girl’s Lament,” which Watts lifted from 
“The Last Norridgewock” in the New England Weekly Review for 
Aug. 2, 1830. Whittier included the whole poem in Legends of New- 
England, 1831. 


THE AMERICAN ComMON-P act Book oF Poetry, with 
Occasional Notes. By George B. Cheever. Frontispiece. 
New boards and label. Boston, 1831. 


The first issue, without the printer’s name on reverse of title, and 
with the poem at p. 170 attributed to the magazine Christzan D1s- 
ciple, but in later issues changed to “Henry Ware, Jr.,” in both in- 
dex and text. In the second issue, also, the title-page is reset, with 
diamond centers in the rules above and below the editor’s name. 


The first printing of nearly all of “The Minstrel Girl” (32 lines 
at p. 37, §2 lines at p. 68, and 56 lines at p. 110) ; of “To the Dying 
Year” at p.87; and “A Legend,” at p. 384. “The Indian’s Tale,” 
at p. 349, had already appeared in The Gleaner, 1830. A note in the 
Haverhill Library states that this book was published in advance 
of Legends of New England—it was copyrighted on Jan. 7. 


Tue PuirapeLpHia AtpumM and Ladies’ Literary Port 
Folio. Edited by Robert Morris. Vol. V, 1831; Vol. VI, 
Nos. 1-12, Jan. 17-Mar. 14, 1832. 4to. 
Philadelphia, 1831-2. 
The engraved title of Vol. V is present. Nos. 18, 26 and 30 of 
Vol. V are missing, No. 18 containing Whittier’s prose article “The 
Fairies of the Inn,” copied from the New England Weekly Review 
of April 18, 1831, but not found elsewhere. 


Another one of the scarce early magazines with Whittier ma- 
terial, but always with enough matter that is original or elsewhere 
unprocurable to make it indispensable to the “complete collector.” 
Unless otherwise stated, the borrowings are from the New England 
Weekly Review, the only existing file of which is in the Library of 
the Connecticut Historical Society at Hartford. Contains the fol- 
lowing 12 Whittier contributions : 


Feb. 5, 1831. “Worship,” (p. 48). Printed again July 16, under 
the title of “Universal Praise,” (p. 232). This is the second version 
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of “The Worship of Nature,” and there is real doubt of its author- 
ship, although Pickard prints it in Whztter-Land, 1904, at p. 144. 
See Currier, p. 565. 


Feb. 26. “The Cities of the Plain,” (p. 72). Collected in The 
Farmer’s Almanach, 1832, and Poems, 1838. 


Mar. s. “Bolivar,” (p. 80). See under The Farmer’s Almanack, 
1832. 


May 7. “A Portrait,” (p. 152). Never reprinted. 


May 7. “To Isabel,” (p. 152). Although this poem is collected 
in the Appendix to the Riverside Edition, there is grave doubt 
whether Whittier wrote it. See Currier, p. 272. 


June 18. “The Fratricide,” (p. 200). Collected in Poems, 1838, 
in Ballads, 1844, and then omitted until the Reversede Edttion. 


July 30. “Judith at the Tent of Holofernes,” (p. 248). From 
The Yankee, Oct., 1829. Collected in Appendix to Riverside Edt- 
ton. 


Oct. 15. “The Vendeean’s Story,” prose (p. 313). Never re- 
printed. 


Nov. 26. “Christ in the Tempest,” (p. 384). Collected in Poems, 
1838, but not thereafter. Possibly Bryant’s “Song of Marion’s 
Men,” collected in his Poems, 1832, is here a first printing. 


Feb, 4, 1832. “Stanzas,” (“Bind up thy tresses”) (p. 33). From 
the Essex Gazette of Jan. 21, 1832. Collected in Poems, 1837. 


Mar. 24. “The Demon Lady,” (p. 96). First known printing, al- 
though stated to be from the Albany Literary Gazette, which has 
disappeared. Never reprinted until 1894, in an unofficial pamphlet. 
J. A. Pollard, in a review of Currier, New England Quarterly, 
Sept., 1937, p- 597, claims that the poem appears as Motherwell’s 
in his Poetical W orks, Boston, 1883, but he has confused two poems, 
as Currier has since pointed out in the New England Quarterly. 
There can be no doubt that this poem is Whittier’s. 


Also a separate number for August 28, 1830 (Vol. IV, No. 35), 
which has “Christ in the Tempest,” collected in Poems, 1838, but 
not thereafter. Lifted without saying so, from The New England 
Review for August 16, 1830. 
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Biocrapny or Henry Cray, by George D. Prentice, Esq. 
Frontispiece Portrait. Original sheep. Hartford, 1831. 


This is the earliest known presentation by Whittier, being in- 
scribed, on the title-page, to his mother’s brother: “Jos. E. Hufsey, 
from his nephew John G. Whittier. 11th of 8th mo. 1832.” 


This volume discloses Whittier’s authorship. It contains a small 
ink cross on p. 113, at the beginning of the Ghent Treaty material, 
and a similar mark at the foot of p. 145, this being the portion which 
Currier’s researches have shown was considerably rewritten in 
the second edition of the same year. In addition, some one—also 
presumably Whittier—has placed two diagonal ink-strokes, in the 
same ink as the inscription, before the words “The present admin- 
istration” on p. 254, and again at the end of the Conclusion on p. 
276. 

The meaning of these marks is fully discussed by Currier at pp. 
12-15. He concludes that they prove the second section to have been 
written by Whittier, with possibilities that the first was also; to me 
the proof is conclusive for both. Until this book was discovered, and 
analyzed by Currier, Whittier’s part in the work was wholly con- 
jectural and, as we know now, usually guessed wrongly. 


Same. Second edition, revised. Frontispiece Portrait. 
Original boards, cloth back, top edge untrimmed, red paper 
label. New York, 1831. 


In an uncommon format. Whittier wrote pp. 254-261, first ap- 
pearing in this edition, as is disclosed by a note by Pickard in the 
copy at Haverhill, and undoubtedly was responsible for the re- 
writing of the Ghent Treaty portion which Currier has discovered. 
(See also the Wakeman catalogue and the inserted Wakeman copies 
of Pickard’s three letters to Foley explaining Whittier’s visit to 
New York and the differences between the two books, and discuss- 
ing Whittier’s authorship, all rather fumblingly, in the light of 
Currier’s deeper researches. ) 


Lecenps or NEw-ENGLAND. 12mo, original yellow label. 

Hartford, 1831. 

The first issue, with A. E. Carey in the imprint, p. vi of the pre- 
liminaries paged v, and the error “the go” on p. 98. 
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Only those who have sought for this book with the label know 
how hard it is to find it. In addition, this is the tallest copy known, 
the sheets being 744 tall, and the cover 77%. 


The publisher’s own copy, being signed by him “Jno. Jay 
Phelps” on the front end-paper and title-page, with a second signa- 
ture on the end-paper and the address “Dundaff, Pa.,” to which he 
removed from Hartford prior to 1835. The fly-leaf carries an 1890 
inscription from his sister Elizabeth, then 80, to a grand-niece, and 
Elizabeth’s quaint book-label is pasted to the end-paper. 


John Jay Phelps learned the printer’s trade in New Haven in 
1824-7, and moved to Hartford in that year, where he associated 
himself with Hanmer, a veteran printer. He was intimate with 
Prentice (according to his son’s memoir, in partnership with him) 
and printed—with some evidence that he owned—the New England 
Weekly Review, which Prentice, and later Whittier, edited. The 
rear fly-leaf is covered with a quotation in Phelps’ hand, quoted in 
Richard Curle, Collecting American First Editions, p. 72, where 
the book is fully described—although the above facts were not 
known at the time of Curle’s work, or at the sale of his books in 
1938, so that all prior statements concerning this book are some- 
what in error. This passage is dated March, 1831, the book having 
been published (presumably) on Feb. 23. Phelps was a character ; 
he afterwards moved to New York, became very wealthy and 
died in 18609. 


Same. 8vo, white label. Hartford, 1831. 


The other form of the first issue, with A. E. Carey in the imprint, 
and the reading “‘the go,” but with the mispagination “vi” for “iv” 
in the prefatory matter. Enough of the label remains to show that 
there was a hyphen after “New.” 


SAME. 12mo, original yellow label. Hartford, 1831. 


The Maier copy. Bibliographically curious, in that while read- 
ing A. E, Carey and having the mispagination v, it correctly reads 
“they go” on p. 98. An interesting letter from Currier accompanies 
the copy, advancing the theory that this may be the first form of 
the book ; but, as he points out, if this were first, there should be 
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two spaces after “the” in “the go” copies, which is not the fact. 
Mixed signatures seems the only plausible explanation. 


Very scarce with the label. 


SAME, Hartford, 1831. 


Here for bibliographical purposes, the book being intermediate 
between Currier’s fourth and fifth state, reading A. E. Carey, iv, 
and “they go.” 


Tue Bovuguer. Vol. I, June 11, 1831-June 2, 1832. 
Twenty-six Numbers. 4to. Hartford, 1831-2. 


A repository of early Whittier verse, including: 


p. 8, June 11, 1831. “Adorations,” (“Knowest thou the ordi- 
nances of Heaven”), first in The Columbian Star, Oct. 24, 1820. 


p. 32, July 30, 1831. “Christ in the Tempest,” first in New Eng- 
land Weekly Review, Aug. 16, 1830. 


p. 40, Aug. 13, 1831. “New England.” The familiar fragment, 
first in New England Weekly Review, Oct. 18, 1830. 


Pp. 44, Aug. 27, 1831. “The Forsaken Girl” (prose), first in New 
England Weekly Review, July 26, 1830. 


p. 88, Nov. 5, 1831. “The Warrior,” first in Journal of the 
Times (Bennington, Vt.), Oct. 24, 1828. Again, but unsigned, in 
Ladies’ Mtscellany (Salem), Feb. 2, 1831. 


p. 112, Dec. 17, 1831. “The Sicilian Vespers,” probably copied 
from Kettell. 


p. 136, Jan. 28, 1832. “The Pharisee,” from the New England 
Weekly Review, Nov. 15, 1830 (unsigned). 

p. 192, May 5, 1832. “Judith at the Tent of Holofernes,” first 
in The Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette, Oct., 1829. 


Since the earlier printings of all except the last and third from the 
last exist only in single copies, this is the first available printing of 
six very early Whittier items. 
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Tue History or Haveruitt1, Massacuusetts. By B. L. 
Mirick. Haverhill, 1832. 


This, formerly owned by Wakeman (No. 1086), is the copy of 
which Pickard tells the pretty tale how Mirick gave it to Garrison 
(the inscription is present), and Garrison to Whittier, and that 
Whittier, enraged because Mirick made therein no acknowledge- 
ment of Whittier’s work on the book, tore out the title-page, where 
alone Mirick’s name appeared—and, in his fury, somehow tore out 
the frontispiece also, although ¢hat bore no Mirick badge of shame. 
This, one of Pickard’s most able inventions, has been completely 
exploded by Currier, pp. 19-20. 

However that may be, Whittier did prepare material for the his- 
tory, and this book comes from the sale of Whittier’s library, with 
sales slip signed by Pickard, and is definitely Whittier’s copy. On 
the fly-leaf, in Whittier’s handwriting, is: “Hist of Haverhill. 1739. 
See H. Talent.” The reference is to p. 159 of the book, where Whit- 
tier has written a stanza of his poem, “The Sycamores” (1857), 
differing from the published text. Pickard refers to this volume, and 
this stanza, at p. 401. There is a late annotation by Whittier at p. 9, 
and one at p. 37 which may or may not be his. 


Laid in is various Wakeman-Pickard material of doubtful verity, 
and a reprint of the editorials from the Essex Gazette in 1830, an- 
nouncing that Whittier would publish such a work. 


For comparison, this is accompanied by another copy, with title- 
page and frontispiece. 


[“Reicion.” | Studies in Poetry and Prose. ... Designed 
for the Highest Class in Schools. By A. B. Cleveland, m.p. 
Baltimore, 1832. 
This anthology has, at p. 350, the first book printing of Whit- 
tier’s prose paragraph entitled “Religion.” The writing is most un- 
like Whittier, but there is no doubt that he wrote it—v. Boston Lit- 
erary Magazine, Sept., 1832, Vol. I, p. 245. The preface to this 
anthology is dated Aug., 1832, and the piece was first printed in the 
Cincinnat: American of Feb. 3, 1832. 


A quite scarce book. There is no copy in the Harvard Library. 
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Mott Pircuer, a Poem. Full red crushed levant, 938 x 


5%, all edges uncut. Boston, 1832. 
Same. Three-quarters mottled calf. Boston, 1832. 


The Morse reprint of 1886. There is no attempt to imitate the 
original typography. 


Frora’s INTERPRETER... by Mrs. 8. J. Hale. 
Boston, 1832. 
Constantly reprinted and enlarged by Mrs. Hale in subsequent 


years, but quite scarce in this, its first edition form. The two colored 
flower plates are present. 


Contains twelve passages from Whittier, at pp. 62, 86, 96, 111, 
152, 105, 169, 773, 179 and 189. Those not italicized are copied from 
Moll Pitcher and Legends of New-England, but the italicized pas- 
sages are first and only book printings, the first two of parts of “Re- 
flections of a Belle,” (Ladtes’ Miscellany, Salem, Nov. 17, 1830, and 
New England Weekly Review, Nov. 8, 1830), and the last three of 
“Toa Young Lady” (New England Weekly Review, Oct. 3, 1831). 


Mrs. Hale’s garner also included four Holmes passages (pp. 
127, 133, 144, 181), the second and third of which I cannot find 


anywhere else. 


Tue Lirerary REMAINS OF JoHN G. C. BRAINaARD, with 
a Sketch of his Life. Two copies. Hartford (1832). 


The 30-p. life is by Whittier. The front fly-leaf is inscribed by 
Whittier: “My friend Milliken is in possession of my first publica- 
tion with the possible exception of a small collection of pieces pub- 
lished about the same time. John G. Whittier 11th mo. 18, 1881.” 
The end of the signature is blotted. I know no other copy of 
Brainard with Association interest (1939), also a second unin- 
scribed copy immaculate, and uncommon so. 


New Encianpn MaGaZIneE. Sixteen numbers. 
Boston, 1832-5. 


This is a complete file of Whittier’s contributions to this publi- 
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cation, in original state. Nine of the numbers are in (to coin a word) 
pre-original state, (sheets), being the editorial copies of J. T. 
Buckingham, as preserved by him in uncut sheets without wrap- 
pers. The material is: 


May, 1832. “Powow Hill,” prose, including the poem, “Malachi, 
Malachi,” never reprinted. Reviews of Moll Pitcher and Mirick’s 
History of Haverhill. 


Aug., 1832. “The Nervous Man,” prose, never reprinted. 


Sept., 1832. Review of The Literary Remains of John G. C. 


Brainard—deprecating Whittier as a prose writer. 


Feb., 1833. “Passaconaway,’ prose. Not collected until the Rever- 
side Edition of 1888. Wrappers. 


Mar., 1833. “The Opium-Eater,” prose. Pickard’s comment 
at p. 344 of the Lzfe should have gone on to point out that the article 
appears in the Riverside Edition. Stitched. 


April, 1833. “The Female Martyr” 
June, 1833. “The Song of the Vermonters” 


July, 1833. “New England Superstitions,” prose. Never printed 
elsewhere, although a base for The Supernaturalism of New Eng- 
land. (Also contains Longfellow’s “The Wood Demon” and 
Holmes’ “Six Verses.’’) 


Aug., 1833. “Stanzas,” afterwards entitled “Stanzas suggested 
by the Letter of a Friend,” and “The Californian at the Grave of 
his Wife,” first printed in the Haverhill Iris for Nov. 10, 1832. 
(This number contains also an unpublished Longfellow poem, 
“Sonnet by Luis de Gongora.’”) 


Sept., 1833. “The Proselytes—A Sketch,” prose, never reprinted 
until the Riverside Edition of 1888. (This number also contains a 
review of Outre Mer, Part I, and Longfellow’s poem, not elsewhere 
printed, “The Brave Man: A Ballad from the German of Biiger.”) 


Nov., 1833. “Toussaint L’Overture.” Also Part 2 of “The Nerv- 
ous Man,” this last never reprinted. 


Mar., 1834. “A Lament, Part of Lines, Written in the Common- 
Place Book of a young lady,” in Poems, 1838. 


. May, 1834. “Suicide Pond.” First printed in the New England 
Weekly Review, Mar. 21, 1831. 
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Feb., 1835. “To Governor M’Duffie” (“Hawks to their nests”). 
For the authorship, v. Currier, p. 363. Never collected. “The Demon 
of the Study,” collected in Lays of my Home, 1843. (Also contains 
Hawthorne’s “‘My visit to Niagara” and “Old News.”) 


Mar., 1835. “Mogg Megone, Part 1.” (Contains, also, Haw- 
thorne’s “Old News, No. 2.”) 


April, 1835. “Mogg Megone, Part 2.” These contain only the 
first two parts, and this second part contains a 60-line ending quite 
different from the 1836 book and subsequent printings. (Also con- 
tains Hawthorne’s “Young Goodman Brown.”) 


JUSTICE AND ExpEDIENCY; or, Slavery Considered with a 
View to its Rightful and Effectual Remedy, Abolition. 
Haverhill, 1833. Samer. Anti-Slavery Reporter, Vol. I, 
No. 4. New York, September, 1833. Two copies. 
Haverhill and New York, 1833. 


The edges of the first have been cut, shearing off the last letters, 
on the title-page, of the former owner’s name. 914 x 534. 


This is one of the most desirable Whittier items, since its writing, 
as explained in Pickard, was the turning point in Whittier’s life. 
Although 500 copies were printed by Whittier at his own expense, it 
has virtually disappeared. It was not in Arnold, Chamberlain or 
Maier, and I know of only three other privately owned copies. 


My copy was obtained by exchange from Harvard. Laid in are 
Harvard’s letter of transmittal, and a letter from P. K. Foley con- 
gratulating me on its acquisition, and stating that only one copy 
ever passed through his hands (Wakeman’s). 


The second and third are the two issues of the New York printing, 
which was circulated by the thousand. The second issue is Rufus W. 
Griswold’s copy with his signature on the title-page. 


In the first issue, Whittier’s name appears in large type on the 
title-page, its follower, pp. 55-6, contains the misprint “orot” at line 
2 of p. §6, and the pages are misplaced (54-52-53) ; in the second 
signature, the reference to the first note on p. 58 is omitted, and the 
last part of the second column of its follower, p. 63, is occupied by 
a poem headed “Decision,” signed “M.” 


In the other issue, Whittier’s name is in smaller type, the pagina- 
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tion is correct, and the word “‘root” on p. 56 is correctly printed ; in 
the second signature the references to the notes are correct on p. 58, 
and the last part of the second column of p. 63 contains a notice of 
The Emancipator, and that this pamphlet can be secured in quantity 
at its office. 


There is no certain proof of priority between these two printings, 
but all inferences point to the one first described as the earlier print- 
ing. In 1934 a file of six numbers for 1833 (June-Nov., all pub- 
lished) turned up, and No. 4 was in the form here called first. 


Inserted is one of the finest Whittier letters in existence, Jan. 10, 
1836, of about 600 words in Whittier’s hand, followed by a long 
section in the handwriting of, and signed by, Elizabeth Whittier, 
with an unpublished poem by her of 30 lines, headed “Elegiac 
Stanzas for Maria M. W[ingate].” 


The letter is to A. W. Thayer, former editor of the Essex Ga- 
zette, in whose home Whittier lived when in the Haverhill Acad- 
emy, and who had so much to do with Whittier’s formative period. 
Thayer had gone to Philadelphia, and asks Whittier, then farming 
the birthplace, to come there to edit a paper for him. Whittier de- 
clines, feeling himself needed for the Emancipation cause, for the 
reasons stated in the stirring passage quoted in Pickard, Vol. I, p. 
187. Other passages concerning the farm, and petitions to Con- 
gress, are there quoted at p. 184. 

Pickard does not quote the following, among other passages, 
which is characteristic of the tone of this friendly letter : 

“Our Temperance Society is defunct—the ‘rum-uns’ have had a 
perfect Saturnalia ever since thy departure. There has been joy at 
thy absence in Sam’l Ageis Groggery & in Slocombe’s cellar. As for 
us Temp-folks, we dare not speak to each other in the streets, for 
fear it will be accounted a plot against the liberties of the dot#le. 
We are used up ‘bodyniciously’ [sic]. We don’t ‘peep nor mutter.’ ” 

Both Whittier and his sister send greetings from the mother and 
Aunt Mercy. 


DeEcLaRATION OF THE Nationat ANTI-SLAVERY Con- 
VENTION. Broadside proof, 2 cols., 1934 x 13%. 
(Boston, 1833.) 


In arrangement, typography, and text (except for the correction 
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of three small errors) this is a proof of the “Declaration” as it ap- 
peared in The Liberator (Boston), Dec. 14, 1833, at which time 
The Liberator’s 4-p. leaflet printing was not in existence, this not 
being advertised until Dec. 21. Certainly the first Boston printing 
of the “Declaration.” Not in Currier and unique. That this is the 
first printing anywhere may be deduced from the following. 


1) The blank reverse is endorsed by Horace P. Wakefield of 
Reading, Mass., one of the signers, in pencil, as follows: “First 
copy ever printed Horace P. Wakefield Dec. 6, 1833” (the date is 


clearly an error)—and in ink: “First declaration ever printed.” 


2) The text varies considerably from the final “Declaration,” 
and the omission of the words “as his property” in the “‘man-stealer” 
paragraph, which were added to Garrison’s draft by the Conven- 
tion, as well as other like minor crudities (explanation laid in) indi- 
cates that this was prented from Garrison’s draft, before copies of 
the final draft were available. After all, the engrossed copy signed 
by the delegates would stay at the Society’s office in New York, and 
this is the only then available Boston text. 


3) The list of delegates does not follow the order on the en- 
grossed copy, but is probably (explanation laid in) the order in 
which they actually signed, as Garrison wrote down their names as 
they stepped up to sign. Note particularly that the printing includes 
David Jones and Lucius [szc] Gillingham, at the respective places 
where, on the engrossed copy, a space was left to sign, but which 
they did not sign! It also includes George Bourne, not in other 
printings, but his name is at the foot of the engrossed copy, so that 
he may have slipped in at the end. 


4) With this are photostats of Currier’s Nos. 2, 3, and 4, and of 
the lithographed facsimile done in New York at a date not yet de- 
termined (not in Currier). Investigation of these various printings 
is still going on, and the exact date (or place) of printing Currier’s 
No. 1 is still unknown, but the above facts seem to make out a 
strong case for the primacy of this proof. 


Whittier was one of the signatories from Massachusetts, and took 
great pride in his participation in this first anti-slavery declara- 
tion; the actual work of draftsmanship, however, was Garrison’s. 
The drafting committee was Garrison, May and Whittier. In his 
article in the Feb., 1874, Atlantic on the Convention (collected in 
the Riverside Edition of 1888) Whittier states that he and May 
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went to Garrison’s room, where “we read it carefully, and made a 
few verbal changes.” Whittier was the next to the last survivor of 
the signers, being outlived only by Robert Purvis of Pennsylvania. 


DECLARATION OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION As- 
sembled in Philadelphia, December 4, 1833. Folio broad- 
side, 1914 X11%. (N.p., 271833.) 

This was believed by Currier at the time of concluding his bib- 
liography, the copy just catalogued not having then been dis- 
covered, to be the first printing, since it accords with the William 
Lloyd Garrison copy (except that the latter was cut down), as pre- 
sented to the Harvard Library among his papers by his children. 
Later, or at any rate other, copies are more elaborately printed, with 
cut of a Negro, in chains, printer’s borders and imprints. In the 
critical passages (discussion laid in) the text accords as to about 
half with the engrossed copy, and as to about half with the preced- 
ing number. 


This and the Garrison-Harvard copy are the only survivors 
known to me. 


With this is the equally scarce original printed circular, dated 
New York, Oct. 29, 1883, addressed to the Secretary of the Andover 
Anti-Slavery Society, requesting that he attend the convention, 
signed by Arthur Tappan, Joshua Leavitt and Elizur Wright, Jr. 
The difficulties of organization are clear in the wording of the 
“call,” which occupies the first page of a 4-p. leaflet, other pages 
blank except for the address. Thus, a printed postscript begins: “To 
avoid interruption in our meetings we wish this to be considered con- 
fidential.” 


William Lloyd Garrison has signed and written three sentences 
in his hand at the end, requesting “as many delegates as possible, or, 
at least, send a spirit-stirring epistle.” 


[“To Wiriram Lioyp Garrison.” |] The Report and 
Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the Providence 
Anti-Slavery Society. Providence, 1833. 


Very scarce. The rear cover carries the first non-periodical print- 
ing of Whittier’s famous poem “To William Lloyd Garrison.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW-ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY 
ConvENTION, held in Boston on the 27th, 28th and 29th of 
May, 1834. Boston, 1834. 

Pp. 59-72 contain the “Address to the People of the United 
States,” of which Whittier was one of 5 signers. A letter written by 


Whittier in 1871 states that the address was prepared by Dr. Follen 
and himself. 


MisceLLaneous First Epitions. 1834-30. 


Four newspapers containing Whittier’s prose and poetry, only 
the last of which is a first printing, v7z.: 


(1) The Colomzationist, Boston, Jan., 1834, “To the Memory 
of Charles B. Storrs.” 

(2) The Jeffersonian, New York, Nov. 7, 1834, “The Wed- 
ding,” prose. 

(3) Human Rights, New York, May, 1838, contains a review 
of “James Williams.” 

(4) Portland Transcript, April 6, 1839, “Lines from the Ger- 
man of Lamiter.” Though reprinted as late as 1901, there is no such 
person as Lamiter, this being “Hymns. From the French of La- 
martine.” 

(5) Massachusetts Abolttiontst, April 11, 1839 (Vol. I, No. 3), 


short prose article on the New Hampshire election. 


“Hymn,” by John G. Whittier, Esq., WRITTEN FOR THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE 4TH OF JULY, 1834, by the Friends 
of Human Liberty, at Chatham Street Chapel. Thomas 
George, Jr. Printer, 162 Nassau-street. Broadside 734 x 
63%. New York (1834). 

Entitled, and with imprint, as above, containing 10 4-line stanzas, 
in double column, the whole enclosed in a lovely decorative border 
of printer’s ornaments. The hymn is reprinted in Poems, 1837, and 
in other Whittier collections, under the title “Hymn Sung on the 
4th of July, 1834, at the Chatham Street Chapel, New York.” The 
punctuation of Stanzas 7, 8 and g in the broadside varies consider- 
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ably from the collected version. (The hymn was also sung at a 
Haverhill Sunday School convention in 1833.) 


Unknown before Currier, where it is illustrated (v. pp. 25, 264), 
being the only copy located. 


[“Danrexr O’Connety.”| The Pearl and Literary Ga- 
zette.... Edited by Isaac C. Pray, Jun. 4to. 
Hartford, 1834. 
Only available printing, at p. 189 (July 5, 1834), before the 
Riverside Edition, of the prose article “Daniel O’Connell,” which, 
although here entitled “Original” first appeared in the Methuen, 
Mass., Iris of Mar. 28 and April 4, 1834. Other Whittier material 
herein is late. There is a very early “sketch” of Whittier at p. 139, 
which escaped Pauline F. Pulsifer in Part V of the Currier bib- 
liography. 


[‘“Tue Hunters or Men.” | The Maryland Scheme of 
Expatriation Examined. Boston, 1834. 


First printing between covers of the famous “The Hunters of 
Men.” Scarce. 


[““PLEAD FoR THE Stave.” ] [“To tHE DavucHTeErs oF 
JAMES Forten.”| The Liberator, Boston, Mass., April 
27, 1834, and Sept. 3, 1836. Two numbers, folio. 
Boston, 1834, 1836. 
These original numbers of The Liberator, Garrison’s famous 
anti-slavery paper, contain the following first printings of Whit- 
tier poems: 
April 27, 1834. “Plead for the Slave” 
Sept. 3, 1836. “To the Daughters of James Forten” 


(The date for “Plead for the Slave” is as given in the masthead 
of the newspaper, which came out on Saturday, but in 1834 Satur- 
day was April 26, as correctly stated in Currier’s extraordinarily 
accurate bibliography.) 
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WHITTIER aS A Potitician. Fourteen pieces. 
V.p., v.d. (1834-64). 
A graphic history of Whittier’s purely political activity as dis- 
tinct from editorial writing, letters, pamphlets, and communica- 
tions in support of special candidates or causes. 


(1) Essex Gazette, Nov. 1, 1834. Whittier is nominated by the 
Whigs for the Massachusetts Legislature. 


(2) Massachusetts House Resolution No. 34. Whittier 1s made 
a member of the Committee on the License Laws, an Act is proposed 
concerning Traffic in Distilled Spirits. (Whittier declined the nom- 
ination for the Massachusetts Legislature in 1836.) 


(3) Essex Gazette, Sept. 24, 1836. Whittier records the proceed- 
ings, about 1 column, of the semi-annual meeting of the Essex 
County Anti-Slavery Society. 


(4) Undated, but about this period, after the Whittiers moved to 
Amesbury in the spring of 1836, a printed petition to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature asking for three laws for the protection of 
fugitive slaves and those who assist them. The first signature is 
Whittier’s, there follows that of James Squires, concerning whose 
94th birthday Whittier wrote a broadside in 1883, and there are 
six other Amesbury and Salisbury signers. 


(5) Essex Gazette, Oct. 15, 1836. Whittier is one of the com- 
mittee which drafts resolutions and an address at the convention of 
delegates which selects a candidate (Caleb Cushing) for Congress 
in his district, and is chosen one of the five members of the District 
Committee. 


(6) Proceedings of the Fourth New-England Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, Boston, 1837, contains preamble and resolutions by Whit- 
tier at pp. 122-3. 


(7) Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Convention assembled to 
organize a State Anti-Slavery Society at Harrisburg [Jan. 31-Feb. 
3], 1837, Philadelphia, 1837, has Whittier in political action, with 
a short speech at p. 76. 

(8) Haverhill Gazette, Oct. 29, 1842. Whittier’s letter of Oct. 
10, accepting his nomination for Congress of the Liberty Party, and 
giving his views on the tariff. 


(9) Haverhill Gazette, Nov. 11, 1843. Advertisement of the 
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Liberty Party ticket, including Whittier as a representative to Con- 
gress. 


(10) Proceedings of a Convention ... at Faneuil Hall the 29th 
day of January, a.D. 1845... [considering] the proposed Annexa- 
tion of Texas ... Boston, 1845. Wrappered pamphlet. The “Ad- 
dress to the People of the United States,” pp. 4-18, 1s signed by the 
officers, Whittier being one of the secretaries. 


(11) How to Settle the Texas Question. 12-p. pamphlet, con- 
taining the long ‘‘Address,” against the admission of Texas as a 
slave state, prepared by the Committee appointed at the Cambridge 
meeting of 1845. Whittier was one of the committee, and is thought 
to have had a hand in preparing the address. 

(12) Broadside of the Free-Soilers, (1852) 934 x 6, headed 
“Free Democratic Ticket. (Device of Eagle and motto) Free Soil, 
Free Speech, Free Labor, Free Men. Hale and Julian. For Electors 
of President and Vice-President of the United States.” The list 
of electors follows, with Whittier opposite District No. 6. 

(13) Lincoln Republican ticket (for the 6th Massachusetts dis- 
trict), 1860, broadside, 1154 x 47%. Whittier is the presidential 
elector for the district. 

(14) Union Republican Ticket (for Ward 5, Boston, 1864), 
broadside in colors, 15 x 64%. Whittier is the presidential elector 
from the sth district. 


“Our CountrYMEN IN Cuains.” Broadside, 1914 x12. 
Sold at the Anti-Slavery office, 130 Nassau St., etc. 
(New York, 1834.) 


This and the Harvard copy are the only known copies of the first 
issue, giving the price as three cents, with no discount for quantity. 


SAME. Broadside, on coarse yellow paper, 193% x 13. 
(New York, 1834.) 


The second issue, with the information that the broadside may be 
obtained “Two Cents Single; or $1.00 per hundred.” This copy 
has holes in the four corners, showing that it was at one time used 
as a poster, for which purpose it was obviously printed. 
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[The upper half of the broadside contains a large woodcut of a 
kneeling slave, in chains, under which, in a ribbon, is the motto 
“Am I not a Man and a Brother”; beneath this is the poem, in 
three columns, and the 130 Nassau Street imprint.] 


After printing the first issue the poem was then reset, doubtless 
for quantity publication, but still published at 130 Nassau Street; 
of this second issue this copy is the only survivor. On May 1, 1835, 
the Anti-Slavery Society removed to 144 Nassau Street ; copies with 
that address, but in the format of this copy, are in the Harvard Col- 
lege and Huntington Libraries (photostat laid in). The Boston 
Public Library has a 143 Nassau Street copy, at which address the 
society was located between 1837 and 1840. [This famous and 
much-quoted poem first appeared in The Liberator of Sept. 20, 
1834, and an advertisement in The Emancipator of Oct. 21, 1834, 
shows that the broadside was then published. ] 


Unique in this second form, and extremely rare in any format. 
Neither Arnold, Chamberlain, Maier nor Wakeman had any copy, 
and no copy has been sold at auction since 1924. 


[“Tue Srave Surps.”] The Oasis. Edited by Lydia 
Maria Child. Engravings. Boston, 1834. 


Inscribed in pencil on the fly-leaf by the editor to one of the con- 
tributors: “To Miss Hannah F. Gould with respect & friendship 
of Mrs. Child.” First printing of “The Slave Ships” and of Eliza- 
beth Hl. Whittier’s “The Slave Trader.” It is stated that the plate 
“drawn on stone by Pendleton,” here present, is rare, but I have 
never seen a copy that lacked it. 


Tue Girt; a Poetical Remembrancer. 16mo, contempo- 
rary old red morocco. Concord, 1835. 


An important early anthology (in effect), which is also a Long- 
fellow first edition. First book printing of “Adoration” (p. 234) 
and “To a Star” (p. 252), the latter never collected. ““The Sicilian 
Vespers” (p. 148), printed earlier, is not collected again until the 
Riverside Edition. “New England” (p. 110), which first appeared 
in The New England Weekly Review for Oct. 18, 1830, was in- 
corporated into Moll Pitcher (1832), and thereafter, widely re- 
printed in various anthologies, etc. As printed in Moll Pitcher, it 
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omitted the 14-line stanza beginning “Land of my fathers! if my 
name,” which therefore is here first printed in a book. 


[Our CounTRYMEN IN Cuatns.” | Address delivered in 
Middlebury ... February 18, 1835, by Oliver Johnson. 
Montpelier, 1835. 
The outer back wrapper carries the first book printing of “Our 
Countrymen in Chains.” 


CorRESPONDENCE BETWEEN JAMES G. BIRNEY ... AND 
SEVERAL... FrrENpDs, 8-p. pamphlet, new wrappers. 
Haverhill, 1835. 


Contains the letter to Birney dated May 28, 1835, of which 
Whittier was one of the signers. 


[ “Taz Past anp Comino Year.” | The Boston Book. Be- 
ing Specimens of Metropolitan Literature. Occasional and 
Periodical. Boston, 1836 (1835). 

Whittier’s “The Past and Coming Year” here has its first com- 
plete book printing ; part had appeared in Cheever in 1831, and the 
whole was not printed again until 1888. Also the first (and only) 
printing of Longfellow’s “Truth.” (The Longfellow prose article, 
and Holmes’ poem, had been printed before.) 


Tue Anti-SLavery Recorp. 3 Vols. [All published. | 
New York, 183 5-6-8. 


Edited by W hitter and others, and uncommon. 


P. 24 of the number of Feb., 1835, contains the eighth and ninth 
stanzas of “Our Countrymen in Chains,” the first appearance in a 
book (if this is a book) of any part of this poem. The original num- 
ber also. 

P. 28 (Mar., 1835) contains a prose article signed ““W.,” as does 
p. 150 (Dec., 1835); from internal evidence the latter might be 
Whittier’s but Currier does not assign it to him. 

Vol. II, p. 10 (July, 1836) contains Whittier’s lines on Pinck- 
ney’s Resolutions, here called “The Bill of Abominations.” Al- 
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though not so stated, this was lifted from the Essex Gazette for 
June 4, 1836. 


Vol. III seems to have no signed Whittier material. Doubtless, 
in view of Whittier’s editorship, there is much unsigned material 
here which cannot be identified ; as a consolation, it is certainly un- 
important. 


[“Tae Prisoner ror Dest.”| [“VatnHex.”] The Bos- 
ton Pearl Devoted to Polite Literature. ... Edited by Isaac 
C. Pray, Jr. Vol. V. Folio. Boston, 1836. 

The 37 original numbers, from Sept. 19, 1835, to May 28, 1836, 


complete with title-page and index, in the publisher’s original bind- 
ing. 


Whittier wrote for this publication “The Prisoner for Debt,” 
which of course is here first printed, at p. 102 (No. 13, Dec. 12, 
1835). “Vathek” (p. 23, No. 3, Oct. 3, 1835) had previously ap- 
peared in no less than three newspapers, see Currier p. 375. 


[‘“Sranzas FOR THE TimEs.”] A Full Statement of the 
Reasons ... why there should be no Penal Laws enacted... 
respecting Abolitionists and Anti-Slavery Societies. New 
wrappers. Boston, 1836. 

At pp. 46-48 appears Whittier’s famous “Stanzas for the Times,” 


beginning “Is this the land our fathers loved?” It is uncertain 
whether this or Songs of the Free, 1836, is its first printing. 


[‘“A Love Lerrer.”| [“To tHe Memory or J. G. C. 
BraInarD.” | The Laurel: A Gift for all Seasons. 
Boston, 1836. 


First book printing of “A Love Letter,” at p. 104, and of “To the 
Memory of J. G. C. Brainard,” at p. 123. The former was never 
printed elsewhere until Currier, whose Appendix 8 discusses the 
poem, and reprints it with the original prose introduction which pre- 
ceded it in the Essex Gazette of May 29, 1830. 


Also the first book printing of four poems by Holmes, and the 
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second book printing of “Old Ironsides,”’ and the last use of that 
title until 1862. 


Soncs OF THE Free, and Hymns of Christian Freedom. 
Boston, 1836. 
With the sometimes missing half-title. Three well-known Whit- 
tier poems appear here, but only “Stanzas for the Times” (v. item 
above) can be a first book printing. 


Whittier’s own copy, being inscribed on the front end-paper, 
“John G. Whittier Esq., with the publisher’s respects,” and with 
the Pickard authenticating label and sales slip. The name of the 
compiler (guaere whether her signature or written by Whittier) 
is written on a front fly-leaf. 


[““To tHe Memory or Cuarzes B. Srorrs.”] [“Creri- 

cat Oppressors.” | Right and Wrong in Boston, in 1836. 

(Annual Report of the Female Anti-Slavery Society. ) 
Boston, 1836. 


First printing in a book of Whittier’s “To the Memory of Charles 
B. Storrs,” and “Clerical Oppressors.” Scarce in wrappers. 


Mocc Mecong, a Poem. 32mo. Boston, 1836. 


The front fly-leaf carries the inscription in Elizabeth Whittier’s 
hand, to her and her brother’s classmate at Haverhill, and lifelong 
friend, “Harriet Minot from E. H. W.” Miss Minot, who after- 
wards married Isaac Pitman, of shorthand fame, has written her 
autograph, in faint pencil, “H. Minot,” on the title-page. The inner 
front cover carries the bookplate of her granddaughter, Margaret 
Arnold Pitman, from whom the book passed directly to me. A charm- 
ing association, and one of three known presentation copies. 


This book is found with a variety of fly-leaves ; there are none in 
the American Antiquarian Society, Swarthmore and Huntington 
copies. This copy has two at the end (usually none), and one in 
front. With this is the Essex Gazette of Dec. 31, 1836, containing 
a brief notice of the poem, and the Century Magazine for June, 
1882, containing a letter by Whittier concerning its subject-matter. 


(The usual catalogue statements that this poem was never re- 
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printed are incorrect. It appears in the collection published in Bos- 
ton in 1849, and in the 1857, 1875 and later collections, where it is 
relegated to an appendix. It was also printed under Whittier’s name 
in R. W. Griswold, The Poets and Poetry of America, in 1842.) 


Inserted the following a.l.s. (to Francis H. Underwood), 2 pp., 
July 21, 1883. (Italics mine.) 


“T am grateful for thy generous estimate of my writing in “Char- 
acteristics’ but I fear the critics will not agree with thee. Why not 
anticipate them and own up to faults & limitations which everybody 
sees, and none more clearly than myself. Touch upon my false 
thymes and Yankeeisms: confess that I sometimes ‘crack the voice 
of melody, & break the legs of time,’ Pitch into Mogg Megone. That 
‘big Injun,’ strutting around in Walter Scott's plaid, has no friends 
and deserves none. Own that I sometimes chose unpoetical themes. 
Endorse Lowell’s ‘Fable for Critics’ that I mistake occasionally sim- 
ple excitement for inspiration. In this way one can take the wind out 
of the sails of ill-natured cavillers. J am not one of the master 
singers & don’t pose as one. By the grace of God I am only what I 
am, and don’t wish to pass for more. 


“T return the sheets, with this note. Think of my suggestions and 
act upon them if it seems best to thee.” 


Also inserted, as referring to the magazine publication of “Mogg 
Megone” (and to very many other things), the following 3-p. a.ls. 
to Underwood, Jan. 20, 1883, when Underwood was collecting ma- 
terial for his biography: 


“I am very sorry to find thee lay so much stress on dragging to 
light all the foolish things written by me, and which I hate the 
thought of. For mercy’s sake let the dead rest. (1) In regard to 
Mogg Megone (a poem I wish was in the Red Sea) I know Benja- 
min had it I thoughtin N. Y. It seems he was Ed. of the N. E. Mag- 
azine & published it there. (2) Abolition poems by Isaac Knapp, I 
know nothing of it. All my anti slavery poems are in my collected 
works. 


“TI see no use in setting all the lterary ghouls to digging for 
something I have written in my first attempts at rhyme. I detest the 
whole of it. 


“Tt is sufficient for thee to say that I wrote occasionally prose & 
poetical pieces, which I have not deemed worthy of preservation. 
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The public have no interest in (and certainly no right of knowing 
if they had) these abortions. 


“T have no copy of the ‘Stranger in Lowell’ and ‘Supernatural- 
ism of [sec] N. E.’ The substance of both is in the 2d vol. of my 


prose works. 


“In the Democratic Review is a long review of “The Stranger in 
Lowell’ by John L. O’Sullivan, very laudatory. Could thee find a 
file of the Review ?...” 


Tue Asorition Cause EvENtuALLY TRrumMpHant. A 
Sermon delivered Before the Anti-Slavery Society of 
Haverhill, Mass., Aug., 1836, by Rev. David Root. 
Andover, 1836. 
Edited by Whittier, who adds a long note at pp. 17-18. With this 
is the Essex Gazette of Aug. 6, 1836—Whittier was then editor— 
with his editorial “Anti-Slavery Meetings,” primarily concerning 
this address, 


[“To tat Memory or Tuomas Suiprey.” |] 4 Tribute to 

the Memory of Thomas Shipley, the Philanthropist, by 
Robert Purvis. Delivered ... Nov. 23, 1836. 

Philadelphia, 1836. 

First printing of Whittier’s poem “To the Memory of Thomas 


Shipley,” 7 stanzas of 10 lines each. Not in the Essex Institute Col- 
lection. 


[“Linges...on Reapinc tHE... Pastorat Lerrer oF 
THE Massacnuserts Generar Association.” ] Right 
and Wrong in Boston. (Annual Report of the Boston Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society ... 1837). Boston, 1837. 


First printing of “Lines written on reading the famous ‘Pastoral 
Letter’ of the Massachusetts General Association.” 


[“A Summons.” ] Fifth Annual Report of the... Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, Jan. 25, 1837. FourtH AN- 
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NUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIE- 
ty, May 9, 1837. Two pieces. Boston and New York, 1837. 
The first, at p. 24, is the first book printing of six stanzas (3 and 


7-11) of the poem on Pinckney’s resolutions, later called “A Sum- 
mons.” The second has at p. 26 a resolution presented by Whittier. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN Quincy ADAMS TO HIS ConsTITU- 
ENTS.... 16mo. Boston, 1837. 

With the book-label of the South Danvers Anti-Slavery Library. 

Edited by Whittier, and with a 2-p. introduction by him. First 
book printing of “Lines Written on the Passage of Mr. Pinckney’s 
Resolutions,” etc. (Previously in Essex Gazette, June 11, 1836, and 
in Anti-Slavery Record, Vol. II, July, 1836, in this collection.) The 
second Whittier poem, ‘“Stanzas for the Times,” also appeared in 
1836, in Songs of the Freeand A Full statement of the Reasons, etc. 


Poems WriTTEN ... BETWEEN THE YEARS 1830 AND 
1838. 16mo. Boston, 1837. 

The first issue, with 96 pp. The fifth line on p. 66 is defective, 
which is not a necessary proof of primacy. The first collection of 
Whittier’s poems. 


SAME. Boston, 1837. 
The second issue, with 103 pp. The recto of the frontispiece bears 

an inscription by Francis Jackson, for many years president of the 

Anti-Slavery Society, and an intimate friend of Whittier. 


With six manuscript corrections by Whittier. 


Views oF Sravery & Emancipation, from Society in 
America, by Harriet Martineau. Two copies. 
New York, 1837. 
Whittier made the compilation, and contributed a 2-p. preface, 
signed with his initials, dated 8th mo. 1837. Very scarce, only a few 
copies being known, none with wrappers. All have slight typograph- 
ical variations ; in this copy the imprint on the title-page is in normal 
form, as is the pagination. 
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A long, but unimportant, a.l.s. by Miss Martineau is inserted. A 
second copy, in the usual condition, has a comma after “printers” in 
the imprint. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER, or a New-York Monthly Maga- 
zine. Eight Numbers. New York, 1837-41. 


A complete collection, in original state, of Whittier’s contribu- 
tions to this magazine. 

Vol. VII, No. 5, May, 1836. “The Prisoner for Debt,” quoted at 
p- §49 with an appreciation of Whittier’s poetry. (From The Bos- 
ton Pearl, Dec. 12, 1835.) 


Vol. IX, No. 4, April, 1837, p. 346. “Hymn. Translated from 
the French of Lamartine” 


Vol. IX, No. 6, June, 1837, p. §72. “The Cry of my Soul. From 
the French of Lamartine” 


Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct., 1838, p. 311. “The Fountain,” signed 
“W.” Almost certainly not by Whittier. 


Vol. XVII, No. 1, Jan., 1841, p. 16. ““The Norsemen” 


Vol. XVII, No. 2, Feb., 1841, p. 104. “The Merrimack.” With 
this is its first local printing, in Village Transcript, Amesbury and 
Salisbury Mills, Mar. 12, 1841, a very scarce newspaper. It also 
appeared in Roberts’ Semi-Monthly Magazine (later herein), Bos- 
ton, March 1, 1841. 


Vol. XVII, No. 3, Mar., 1841, p. 192. “The Funeral-Tree of the 
Sokokis.” Also Elizabeth H. Whittier’s “Elegiac Stanzas,” and 
an Irving piece. 

Vol. XVII, No. 4, April, 1841, p. 299. “Saint John” 


Vol. XVII, No. 5, May, 1841, p. 368. “The Cypress Tree of 
Ceylon” 


Tue Unirep States Macaztne anp Democratic Re- 
view. THE Democrat Review. Twenty-four Numbers. 
New York, 1837-46. 


The first three numbers carry the earlier cover-title for the maga- 
zine, then superseded by the later shorter title. The set is complete, 
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containing all of Whittier’s contributions. Any person who has 
tried to gather these go-year-old magazines will appreciate their 
unusual condition. Naturally, they come from a variety of sources. 


Vol. I, No. 1, Oct.-Dec., 1837. “Palestine,” p. 47. The extremely 
rare original prospectus is laid in. Also contains Bryant’s “The 
Battle-Field,” with its famous stanza, and Hawthorne’s “The Toll- 
Gatherer’s Day.” 


Vol. I, No. 2, Jan., 1838. ‘“The Familist’s Hymn,” p. 172. Also 
contains Hawthorne’s “Foot Prints on the Sea Shore,” and Bryant's 
“An Incident at Sorrento.” 

Vol. II, No. 5, Apr., 1838. “Pentucket,” p. so. 

Vol. IX, No. 42, Dec., 1841. “Democracy,” p. §27. With an en- 
graving of Washington Irving, Longfellow’s “God’s Acre,” and 
“Walter” Whitman’s “Bervance, or Father and Son.” 

Vol. XI, No. 51, Sept., 1842. “Follen,” p. 274. Also “Walter” 
Whitman’s “The Angel of Tears.” 


Vol. XI, No. 52, Oct., 1842. “Lines Written on Reading Pam- 
phlets against the Abolition of the Gallows,” p. 374. 


Vol. XI, No. 54, Dec., 1842. “Raphael,” p. 578. 
Vol. XII, No. 55, Jan., 1843. “To the Reformers of England,” 
p. 15. Fine engraving of John C. Calhoun. 


Vol. XII, No. 57, Mar., 1843. “Cassandra Southwick,” p. 237. 
Also Hawthorne’s “Egotism ; or the Bosom Serpent.” 


Vol. XII, No. 59, May, 1843. “The Human Sacrifice,” p. 475. 
This also contains Hawthorne’s “The Celestial Railroad.” 


Vol. XIII, No. 62, Aug., 1843. “Hampton Beach,” p. 184. Also 
a Hawthorne item (earlier in The Token), and Lowell’s “Pro- 
metheus.” 


Vol. XIII, No. 63, Sept., 1843. First part of “The Supernat- 
uralism of New England,” p. 279. Also Lowell’s “A Glance behind 
the Curtain.” 


Vol. XIII, No. 64, Oct., 1843. “The New Wife and the Old,” 
Pp. 399, and the second part of “The Supernaturalism of New Eng- 
land,” p. 389. Also Thoreau’s “The Landlord,” and Lowell’s “The 
Fatherland.” 
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Vol. XIII, No. 65, Nov., 1843. The third part of “The Super- 
naturalism of New England,” p. 515. 


Vol. XIV, No. 67, Jan., 1844. “Channing,” p. 60. Also Haw- 
thorne’s “The Christmas Banquet.” 

Vol. XIV, No. 69, May, 1844. “Ezekiel,” p. 489. 

Vol. XV, No. 75, Sept., 1844. ““The Bridal of Pennacook,” Part 
1, p. 233. With a sonnet by E. B. Barrett. 

Vol. XVI, No. 81, Mar., 1845. “Gone,” p. 266. 


Vol. XVI, No. 84, June, 1845. “The Bridal of Pennacook,” 
complete, p. 537. (See headnote for explanation of the repetition.) 
Also Poe’s “The Power of Words.” 


Vol. XVII, No. 85, July-Aug., 1845. “Songs of Labor—The 
Shoemakers,” p. 66, and a 12-p. review of “The Stranger in Low- 
ell.” Also “Walter” Whitman’s “Revenge and Requital.” With 
very fine Sartain mezzotint of F. P. Blair (often missing). This 
number also contains, at p. §, in the editor’s (J. L. Sullivan) turgid 
article on “Annexation” (of Texas), the first published use of the 
phrase “manzfest destiny.” 


Vol. XVII, No. 88, Oct., 1845. “Songs of Labor—The Fisher- 
men,’ p.274. 

Vol. XVII, No. 90, Dec., 1845. “Songs of Labor~The Lumber- 
men,” p. 414. 

Vol. XVIII, No. 93, Mar., 1846. “James Nayler,” p. 193. “To 
Ronge,” p. 199. 

Vol. XVIII, No. 94, April, 1846. “Songs of Labor~The Ship- 
Builders,” p. 257. Also 5 pp. of Poe’s “Marginalia.” 


NARRATIVE OF JAMES WILLIAMS, an American Slave;.... 
Portrait. 16mo, original decorated boards. Two copies. 
SaME, 16mo, original cloth. New York, 1838. 

The rare first issue, copy of the second for bibliographical com- 


parison, both in boards. Only fragments of label on the second: the 
first was issued without a label. The covers are identical. 


There are many differences, but the easiest signposts of the first 
issue are that it has a comma instead of a period after “Williams” 
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on the title-page, no printer’s imprint on the verso, and reads “bar- 
barrity” in the first line of p. xv. 


Chamberlain’s statement that all boards copies are reissues is 
incorrect; all states of the printing appear indifferently in cloth 
and boards. 


Same. Second Edition. Portrait. 16mo, original deco- 
rated boards, cloth back, paper label. New York, 1838. 


This second edition has the same cover, with the printer’s im- 
print, and the same form of the title-page, with comma after “Wil- 
liams” and no imprint on the verso, as the first edition; the text, 
however, is throughout of the second impression. Currier was able 
to locate only two other copies both in public institutions. 


SaME. Portrait. 16mo, full purple morocco. 
New York & Boston, 1838. 


The Whitney catalogue (z.e., P. K. Foley) states that this is the 
rarest form of the narrative, sed guaere. 


Inserted, a.l.s., Oct. 9, 1884, reading as follows (italics Whit- 
tier’s) : 

“I quite agree with thee as regards the Temperance cause, and 
the abolition of Poligamy [szc]. I am a Prohibitionist, but I can- 
not vote for St. John at the risk of aiding Cleveland and the Liguor 
interest. I shall vote with the Republican party. . . . I question 
whether the Temperance cause at present should be transferred into 
a national political party, but there is abundant reason for urging 
Prohibition in the states... . The Temperance issue will be stronger 
and more pressing than any other in the future, and its success is 
certain.” 


Tue Lapres’ Gartanp. Same. Number for April 20, 
1839. Philadelphia, 1838 (1837-9). 

Bound together, the first volume complete (17 nos.), the first 6 
nos. of Vol. II, and the first no. of Vol. ITI. 


This Philadelphia publication prints two earlier-printed poems 
of Whittier (Vol. I, pp. 169, 190); Miss Elizabeth Whittier’s 
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“Autumn Sunset,” signed “Whittier” (Vol. I, p. 134, Sept. 9, 
1837) ; and “The Earthquake,” (Vol. II, p. 73, Sept., 1838), signed 
““W. 4th mo, 1838,” although this poem had first appeared in the 
Boston Statesman for May 3, 1828 ; it was collected in the Riverside 
Edition. 

The number for April 20, 1839, prints “To—” (“Forgive thee— 
aye,” etc.), p. 241, apparently agreeing with neither the American 
Manufacturer version, as reprinted in Albert Mordell, Quaker 
Militant, (p. 44), nor with that of the New England Weekly Re- 


view and Haverhill Iris, as reprinted in Pray. 


ADDRESS READ AT THE OPENING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Hatt, on the 1 5thof sth Month, 1838. Two copies. 8 pp., 


without wrappers, the title occupying p. [1]. 
Philadelphia, 1838. 
This is the second (thick paper) Chamberlain copy (Wakeman 
1100), with his bookplate, purchased by me at public sale in 1935, 
being the only copy so offered (twice) since 1909. This is the only 
copy in private hands, the others known to me (paper unspecified) 
being in the Haverhill, Harvard, and Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety libraries. Not in the Essex Institute Collection. 


Also a second copy on ordinary paper, not the Chamberlain copy. 
This has no comma after ““Merrihew and Gunn” in the imprint. 
There are no textual differences, and the printings are simultaneous. 
A faint erased inscription reads June, 1838. 


History or Pennsytvania Hatt, which was Destroyed 
by a Mob, on the 17th of May, 1838. Frontispiece and 
Sartain engraving. Original wrappers. 
Philadelphia, 1838. 
Contains, at p. 59, Whittier’s poetical address at the dedication 
of the hall, and at pp. 145-156, the “address of the executive com- 
mittee,” which was written by Whittier and Burleigh. Without an 
errata slip, but both the errors are uncorrected. The initial litho- 
graph is uncolored. The plate of the burned hall faces p. 140 in- 
stead of p. 141. 


Not found in wrappers in any of the great collections, and it may 
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be surmised that the uncolored lithograph is the first state. The 
wrappered copies were issued by the Pennsylvania Hall Associa- 
tion and are scarce. The Haverhill Public Library has a copy in 
original leather in this state ; its cloth copy is in the usual state. 


SaMeE. Colored frontispiece, and Sartain engraving. Origi- 
nal cloth. Philadelphia, 1838. 


With errata slip and the book-label and signature of Robert 
Purvis (see, in this collection, “A Tribute to the Memory of Thom- 
as Shipley,” 1837) on the fly-leaf, and his notation, on p. 72, that 
he was ‘“‘a colored man” who made the interruption there referred to 
in the text. See his letter in the 1892 pamphlet describing the Ames- 
bury funeral services for Whittier. 


Same. With lithographed portrait of Whittier by John 
Collins, facing his address on p. 59. Philadelphia, 1838. 


For many years occasional copies of this book, some six in all, 
have turned up with the Collins Whittier portrait, all rebound, and 
the question was naturally raised whether the portrait was an in- 
tegral part of the book, or a later insert. This copy, the only one 
known in original state, settled the question. When purchased by 
me, it was loose in the binding; the portrait has the original saw- 
marks and is sewn through, showing that it was part of the book 
when originally bound. Letters are laid in from Thomas F. Currier 
and Whitman Bennett, who both saw it in its original state; I had 
it re-sewn for preservation. It is unfortunately certain (v. Currier, 
p. 609) that these excessively rare copies with the portrait, Whit- 
tier’s first portrait in a book, are later in time than the copies which 
have no such insert. The portrait is reproduced as the frontispiece 
of Currier’s bibliography. 


The frontispiece is colored, there is no errata slip, and both errors 
are uncorrected. 


Tur PENNSYLVANIA FREEMAN. Two numbers, June 28, 
1838, and Jan. 16, 1840. Folio. Philadelphia, 1838, 1840. 


Two numbers of this quite scarce weekly publication, during 
Whittier’s editorship. For the first, Whittier, who had been absent 
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on a political trip, contributes merely a note; the second contains 
five articles by him, filling over eight columns. 


Porms. Original full red stamped leather, g.e. 
Philadelphia, 1838. 
For once a so-called “presentation” binding that was used for that 
purpose, since it bears on the fly-leaf the following faint pencilled 
presentation inscription by Whittier: “Ann E. Wendell from her 
Cousin John G. Whittier Phila 11th mo. 1838.” In spite of the evi- 
dence in this collection, Whittier presentations prior to 1855 are 
most uncommon ; he was not supplied with, and could not afford to 
buy, the books to present. 


Miss Wendell, the presentee (whose signature appears on the 
front end-paper), a favorite cousin of Whittier, with whom he cor- 
responded throughout his life, has identified on p. 123 her sister 
Margaret S. Wendell as the “lady” of the “Lines, written in the 
Common-Place Book of a Young Lady,” (the incident is related 
at Pickard, Vol. I, p. 223), and has also identified Whittier’s auto- 
graph corrections as being by him. 


These corrections, which are in ink, appear on pp. 41, 56, 73, 78 
and 79. They were all made in Vozces of Freedom in 1846. See Cur- 
Tier, p. 59, referring to this copy. 


Of the 50 poems in this, Whittier’s second authorized collection, 
“The Moral Warfare” and the introductory part of “Lines, written 
in the Common-Place Book of a Young Lady,” had never been 
printed before anywhere. Of the others, 27 were here first printed 
in a book. Also a second copy in original cloth. 


[“Tue Nortuern Licuts.”| The Christian Keepsake 
and Missionary Annual. Edited by Rev. John A. Clark. 
Engraved and printed title. Philadelphia, 1840 (1839). 

Here first appears “The Northern Lights, as seen first month, 
1837.” Whittier had published a similar poem in Legend of New- 
England, 1831, under the title “The Aerial Omens,” but it is here 
so entirely rewritten (note the reference to 1837 in the title) as 
practically to be a new poem. Next reprinted in Whittier-Land, 
1904, andin The Independent, Nov. 17, 1904. 
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MiscELLANEOUS First anD OTHER EDITIONS. 
1840-1844. 
(1) American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. Vol. I, No. 
2, New York, Sept. 1, 1841, contains an announcement over Whit- 
tier’s signature that he “has engaged to contribute to the Editorial 
department, as far as the state of his health and his present neces- 
sary absence from the place of publication will permit.” The num- 
ber contains a signed 2-col. article on “Slavery in the District of 
Columbia,” and 6 other signed prose articles, including one on the 
death of Lucy Hooper. See Currier, pp. 467-8. 


(2) Roberts’ Semi-Monthly Magazine. No. 4, Mar. 1, 1841; No. 
17, Sept. 15, 1841, Boston, 1841. The first number has “The Merri- 
mack,” lifted from The Knickerbocker of Feb., 1841; the second, 
the poem afterwards entitled “Lucy Hooper,” first printed in Rob- 
erts’ daily, the Boston Notion, on Sept. 4, 1841. Note, as bearing on 
the early printing of giftbooks, that it also contains Poe’s “Elea- 
nora—a Fable” —‘“‘from The Gift for 1842.” 


(3) The Poems of John G. C. Brainard. A new and Authentic 
Collection, with an Original Memoir of his Life. Frontispiece and 
Engraved Title, Hartford, 1842. This is the unusually good Wake- 
man copy, but I do not know why it was separately catalogued in 
that sale, since I can discover no first printings therein. It is far 
scarcer than the 1832 collection. 


(4) The Lady’s Wreath, Vols. IV, V, July, 1844-June, 1845, 
(Boston) has, at p. 69, under the title “Lines,” 9 stanzas, not else- 
where printed, which are a different version of “Lines Written in 
the Album of a Young Lad” as printed in 15 stanzasin The Friends’ 
Review, Phila., Feb. 22, 1851, under an 1838 date. 


Tur Nortu Star: The Poetry of Freedom, by her Friends. 

Philadelphia, 1840. 

A fly-leaf carries the signature of H[annah] F. Gould, who con- 

tributed “The Dying Revolutionary Soldier” to the compilation. 

Inserted is the original letter, dated Oct. 11, 1839, requesting Miss 

Gould to contribute, with details concerning the publication, signed 
by Whittier. A very early Whittier signature. 


Whittier was the anonymous editor of the compilation. He wrote 
the prefatory note, “The Exiles,” and “The World’s Convention,” 
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all first appearing here. “Egypt,” assigned to Whittier by Pray, 
was written by Elizabeth Lloyd, but revised and altered by Whit- 
tier. “Granada,” sometimes called Whittier’s, was written by Eliza- 
beth Nicholson. John Quincy Adams, James T. Fields and Whit- 


tier’s sister were other contributors. 


SAME. Philadelphia, 1840. 


Inscribed in the front end-paper, “From the editor J. G. Whit- 
tier.”” Given by Whittier to Fields, who made two contributions to 
the giftbook, and has signed his name on the title. The Wakeman 
copy. The only other presentation copy is in the Haverhill Library. 


Mo tu -PItTcHER, AND THE MINSTREL Gir... . Revised 
edition. Philadelphia, 1840. 


The Maier copy, with bookplate. First book printing of “The 
Minstrel Girl,” not thereafter collected, although frequently used 
as quarry by anthologists. Last printing of “Moll Pitcher.” One of 
the copies in which the last blank is not pasted to the cover. 


Of unusual association interest, since the front wrapper bears in 
two places the name of Whittier’s lifelong friend, Elizabeth J. 
Neall, to whom Whittier in 1841 addressed his poem “To a Friend, 
on her Return from Europe,” and to whom he presented the only 
known presentation copy of the first issue of Snowdound, in this 
collection. Elizabeth Neall was the daughter of Daniel Neall, pres- 
ident of the managers of Pennsylvania Hall, with whom Whit- 
tier was closely associated in Philadelphia throughout 1840, and 
on whose death he wrote the poem “Daniel Neall.” The autographs 
are in two different hands, one of which resembles that of Whit- 
tier at this time. The Haverhill Public Library contains the copy of 
Ihe North Star presented by Whittier to Miss Neall in the same 
year. 


Tue Lapres’ Peart, and Literary Gleaner. . . . Vol. I. 
Edited by Daniel Wise. THE Lapy’s Peart; a Monthly 
Magazine. ... Vol. III. Lowell, 1841, 1842. 


(There is no Whittier material in Vol. II, and no further vol- 
umes were published.) Vol. I contains an unpublished prose sketch, 
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“The Charmed Wife,” at p. 113. Vol. III contains the only printing 
anywhere of “The Rescue. A Legend of the West” (100 lines). 
“The Maiden’s Death. A Sketch” (15 9-line stanzas), was obtained 
somehow from that fugitive publication, the New England Weekly 
Review (Aug. 29, 1831) ; “The Martyr King,” prose, pp. 136-7, is 
not assigned to Whittier by Currier. 


[ “Tae Merrimack.” | The Poets of America: Illustrated. 

... Edited by John Keese. (Volume Second of the Series.) 

New York, 1842 (1841). 

Original book printing of Whittier’s “The Merrimack,” as it is 

of Longfellow’s “The Village Blacksmith.” A very good compila- 

tion of our early poetry, attractively done, and not too common. 
This was registered for copyright Oct. 8, 1841. 


Tue Potts anp Poretry or AMERICA, with an Historical 

Introduction. By Rufus W. Griswold. Engraved frontis- 
piece. Engraved and printed title-pages. 

Philadelphia, 1842. 

J.O. Duyckinck’s copy, with his signature on the title-page. The 

most frequently reprinted anthology before Stedman, and very diffi- 

cult to find in first-edition form. An interesting compilation in itself. 


The first book printing of Whittier’s “The Cypress Tree of 
Ceylon,” “The Funeral Tree of the Sokokis,” and “St. John” ; and 
other Whittier poems. 


Scarce with this date; reprints with other dates are common. 


[ “Ow tHE Deatu or Lucy Hooper.” | Poetical Remains 
of the late Lucy Hooper... . With a Memoir, by John 
Keese. New York, 1842. 

Scarce. First book printing, at p. 31, of Whittier’s poem “On the 
Death of Lucy Hooper.” 


A Visir to THE Unirep States 1n 1841; by Joseph 
Sturge. Two copies. London, 1842; Boston, 1842. 
In addition to the many laudatory references to Whittier through- 
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out the book, it contains articles by him on the “Old School of 
Abolitionists,” at pp. 11-13, “The Present State of the Anti-Slavery 
Cause,” at pp. 187-192, and “The Destruction of Pennsylvania 
Hall,” at pp. 43-5. The last is copied from a newspaper, The Penn- 
syluania Freeman, but the others first appear here. The book is in- 
scribed: “Richard D. & A. Alexander with Joseph Sturge’s love 24 
month 8 1842.” And an a.l.s. from Sturge to Whittier, 3 pp., Nov. 
2, 1845, is inserted. 


Also the Boston edition of the same year, once incorrectly thought 
to have first-edition interest. 


[ “He 1s Not FALLEN.” | The Whig Almanac | woodcut of 
Clay | and United States Register. |“FERECT HE STANDS.” | 
The Clay Minstrel, 1844. Second Edition, 32mo. 
New York, 1843 (1842), 1844. 
The first is the first book printing, on the back cover, of “He is 
not Fallen,” originally in the Cincinnats American of May 3, 1830. 
The second includes this, and is the first book printing of “Erect 
he Stands,” from the Haverhill Iris of Aug. 25, 1832. Whig Songs 
of 1844, 16 pp., contains both. 


Since these 10-year-late printings emphatically did not represent 
Whittier’s 1840 views of Clay, they were not collected; they may 
be found elsewhere in Sargent’s Lzfe of Clay of 1852. 


“Wail for the Glorious Pleiad Fled,” in both these compilations, 
is not by Whittier, as sometimes stated, but by William Ross Wal- 
lace. 


Scarce campaign items, not in Wakeman or Essex Institute col- 
lections, nor in Harvard, Haverhill or Huntington under Whit- 
tier—they of course may possess them under other headings. 


[‘“Democracy.” | Readings in American Poetry, by Rufus 
W. Griswold. New York, 1843. 


Griswold, who annexed everything he could lay his hands on, 
here “swipes,” and therefore first prints in a book, months in ad- 
vance of Lays of my Home, Whittier’s “Democracy,” at p. 234. 
Perhaps, also, the first book printing of Emerson’s ‘“‘Good-bye, 
Proud World.” 
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[““LINES WRITTEN IN THE Boox or a Frienp.”] The Pio- 
neer, Vol. I, No. 2, Feb., 1843. With the “embellish- 
ments.” Boston, 1843. 


First printing of Whittier’s well-known poem “Lines Written in 
the Book of a Friend,” of Hawthorne’s “The Hall of Fantasy,” of 
Poe’s poem “Lenore,” and of an article and poem by Lowell. Mod- 
erately scarce in wrappers. 


Lays or My Home, and other Poems. Three-quarters 
leather. Boston, 1843. 


Presented by Whittier only four days after the book was entered 
for copyright, the inscription reading: “John Keese with the Au- 
thor’s affectionate regards. 6th mo 2d 1843.” This book is very sel- 
dom found in presentation form ; Wakeman had none. No presenta- 
tion is known with an earlier date. 


SaME. Original yellow glazed boards. Boston, 1843. 
Whittier’s third collection, scarce in yellow boards. 


This contains 24 poems, of which none had appeared in the two 
earlier collections. It 1s the first printing in a book of 15 of these 
and “Chalkley Hall” and the “Dedication to John Pierpont,” here 
first appear anywhere. With this is The Liberator, Jan. 27, 1843, 
the first printing anywhere of “Massachusetts to Virginia”—read at 
the recent Latimer Convention, in Ipswich, Essex Co. 


Inserted, the following a.l.s. 1-p. to the publishers (“My Dear 
friend Fields”), dated Amesbury 24th 1st Mo. 1842, initiating the 
arrangements for this publication (printed in Currier, p. 48): 


“I suppose there is already abundance of poetry in the market, 
but a wish to preserve a few floating pieces of mine, and to favor 
some personal friends, induces me to think of publishing a small 
collection under the title of “Legends of the Merrimack,’ &c. in- 
cluding the following pieces some of which thee might have seen: 
‘The Exiles, ‘The Merrimack,’ ‘The Norsemen, “The Fountain,’ 
‘Pentucket’—and other poems: ‘St. John,’ “The Funeral Tree of the 
Sokokis,’ the ‘Cypress Tree of Ceylon,’ and three or four pieces as 
yet in MS making in all about 100 pages.—I want it printed in first 
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rate style or not at all. I am wholly unacquainted with booksellers, 
having never published anything of any consequence, and would be 
greatly obliged if thee would take the trouble to negotiate for me, & 
let me know as soon as convenient the result of thy inquiry. I wish 
it to be done well or not at all....” [Italics mine. | 


This is earlier than any Fields letter in the correspondence in the 
Huntington Library, and the letter quoted (p. 293) in Pickard on 
this subject is 16 months later. It may well be the beginning of 
Whittier’s so years of intimate correspondence with Fields and his 
wife—recollect, however, that Fields had in 1840 contributed to 
The North Star, which Whittier edited. I know of no other Whit- 
tier letter mentioning eight of his poems. Of these titles, five were 
printed in Lays of my Home, in 1843. It will be noted from the 
above italicized passage that Whittier thought very little of his 
Poems of 1838, his only previous authorized poetical collection. 


Same. Original grey boards. Boston, 1843. 


With the following very faint ink inscription on the title-page: 
“S. B. Greenleaf from J. G. and E. H. Whittier.” It 1s too bad that 
the inscription and leaf are in such bad condition, since joint pres- 
entations from Whittier and his sister are not common. 


Same. Sheets, bound in thin boards, cloth back. 
Boston, 1843. 


Some of the sheets are 454” wide. Unique. A poem, “Mount 
Auburn,” 112 pp., with half-title but no title, is bound in at the end. 


THE Sonc OF THE VERMONTERS, 1779. Folio broadside. 
Bishop & Tracy, Windsor, Vt., n.d. (Oct., 1843). SAME, 
4to leaflet, n.p., n.d. (¢. 1860-70). New England Maga- 
zine, June, 1833. Three pieces, all anonymous. 


With this item is the extended correspondence I carried on in 
1931-32 to determine for the American Antiquarian Society the 
date of the broadside (Wakeman) and leaflet (Chamberlain) forms, 
together with an a.l.s. from P. K. Foley approving the result, which 
correspondence is now academic because of Currier’s more full in- 
vestigation based in small part on these earlier researches, sum- 
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marized at pp. 49-53 of his bibliography. The place and time of 
printing are now definitely located, and the former date of 1833, 
and nearly all other earlier statements about these pieces, disproved. 
See Currier. 


The earliest separate printing of “The Song,” the broadside, is 
extremely rare, there being at present only four copies known, 
Wakeman (this copy), Harvard, Lehman (W. T. H. Howe), and 
New York Public Library. 


There are some 15-20 copies of the leaflet, remainders having 
been discovered in 1931. The magazine was of course the first print- 
ing, at pp. §41-2. The magazine also contains Longfellow’s hither- 
to unrecognized translation “The Wanderer, from the German of 
_ Goethe,” identified as his by his marks in his bound set at Cam- 
bridge. All these printings are anonymous. 


Tue Liserty Minstret, by George W. Clark. 
New York, 1844. 
First in a book of “Freedom’s Gathering,” not indicated as Whit- 
tier’s, at p. 164, which also appears in an undated broadside of ap- 
proximately the same time. Prints five other Whittier poems, not 
firsts. 


Sone. MS of hitherto unknown Whittier poem. Six 4-line 
stanzas, with two 4-line choruses. Unsigned. 1844. 


Beautifully written manuscript, on the first two of four quarto 
pages. An unknown hand writes on the fourth page, which is other- 
wise blank but has a portion cut from the top—““Written for a “Lib- 
erty Party’ meeting on Prospect Hill near Boston, July 4, 1844.” 


Discovered in 1938. The fourth stanza is the source of the second 
stanza of “Seed-Time and Harvest,” and the fifth, of the third 
stanza in that poem. This fifth stanza is identical with the Yale 
single manuscript stanza (photostat laid in) quoted by Currier at 
p. 338. 

This adds a fourth to the known Whittier political songs which 
he tried to keep anonymous and never collected, the others being 
“We're Free,” “The Quakers are Out,’ and “Freedom’s Gather- 
ing.” It was absolutely unknown until this discovery. 
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[“Srar or Berurenem.” | Fables of Flora, edited by 
Miss S. C. Edgarton. Colored lithographed frontispiece. 
22mo. Lowell (1844). 


A not too common miniature. First printing of “Star of Bethle- 
hem” (p. 103) and of Elizabeth Whittier’s “The Egyptian Lily” 


(p. 109). 


BALLADS, AND OTHER PoEMs. 32mo, original illuminated 
wrappers. London, 1844. 

An exceedingly difficult book to find in any form; this is the only 
copy known in wrappers in original state; the Boston Athenaeum 
has a rebound copy with the original wrappers. Whittier in two let- 
ters quoted in Whittier as a Politician, 1900, instructed his friend 
Elizur Wright, Jr., who signs the preface, what poems to include 
in the edition, and later sent him the MSS of two or three other 
poems. First printing of 4 poems: “Stanzas for the Times—1844,” 
“The Christian Slave,” “Texas,” and “The New Wife and the 
Old.” 


Even Wakeman did not have this book in original state, and I 
know of only two in cloth. (There are 3 or 4 in leather.) Not in 
Harvard, Worcester, Swarthmore or Huntington; the Haverhill 
copy is rebound. No copy has appeared at auction. 


MiscELLANEOUS First AND OTHER Epitions. 1845-40. 


(1) Proceedings... at Fanewl Hall... [re| the Proposed An- 
nexation of Texas, Boston, 1845, contains an “address to the peo- 
ple of the United States” in which Whittier may have had a hand, 
since he is one of the four subscribing secretaries. 


(2) Democratic Standard and Whig of ’76, Vol. I, No. 10, Cin- 
cinnati, June 23, 1846, 4to, contains a one-column prose article by 
Whittier, headed “The Slave Pauline,” reprinted from the Essex 
Transcript of May 7. 


(3) Memoir of Rev. Charles T. Torrey, by J. C. Lovejoy, Bos- 
ton, 1847 (1846), 1s the first located printing of a tribute by Whit- 
tier, at pp. 298-9. This Whittier considered of sufficient importance 
to collect in the Riverside Edition of 1888. The poem at p. 15 had 
appeared in Poems, 1837. 
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(4) Lhe Literary Museum, Boston, June 19, 1847, 4to, contains 
a one-column prose article entitled “Beauty,” which is a passage 
from the essay “The Beautiful,” in The Stranger in Lowell. 


(5) The Sctentific American, Vol. III, No. 6, Oct. 20, 1847, 4to, 
has, as its second poem, under a heading “For the Scientific Ameri- 
can, Whittier’s famous “The Angel of Patience,” which first ap- 
peared in The National Era, May 13, 1847. 


Tue Harsincer. Edited by George Ripley. Vol. I com- 
plete, twenty-six numbers, June 14-Dec. 26, 1845. 4to. 
New York and Boston, 1845. 


The official Brook Farm magazine, of great importance in the 
history of transcendentalism. Here because it is the first printing 
anywhere of Whittier’s “To my Friend on the Death of his Sister,” 
July 26, 1845, p. 108. Contains other poems by him, also contribu- 
tions by Lowell, Curtis, Dana (many), etc. Very scarce. 


[“Wuat 1s Stavery.”] Narrative of the Sufferings of 
Lewis Clarke ...among the Algerines of Kentucky... Dic- 
tated by himself. Frontispiece. Boston, 1845. 


First printing, at pp. 87 ff, of Whittier’s prose address, “What 
is Slavery ?” originally delivered in an address to the Liberty Party 
convention at New Bedford in 1843, and which Whittier thought 
well enough of to include in the Riverside Edition, Vol. VII, p. 100. 
Scarce in wrappers. 


THE StTrancer in Lowext. [Anonymous.| Full brown 
levant. Boston, 1845. 


Presentation to a Newburyport minister who was Whittier’s 
friend and co-worker in the anti-slavery cause, the half-title being 
inscribed: “T. Tracy, from the Auth[or]. Amesbury 1st 7th mo. 
1845.’ The earliest date known, see Currier, p. 55. 


In addition Whittier in ink has changed “swinging” to “swindg- 
ing” at p. 82, line 3, and “Underneath the din” at p. 85, line §, to 
‘Piercing the din.” Two pencil corrections at pp. 14 and 62 are 
probably not by him. 
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Same. Original wrappers. Boston, 1845. 

Inserted, the following a.l.s., 1-p., dated Lowell, Sept. 1, 1844, 
addressed to Amos B. Merrill of Boston, referring to Whittier’s 
editorship while in Lowell of the Middlesex Standard: 

“T herewith send thee a number of my paper. Now my dear M. 
Middlesex needs a paper—and I want thee to say so, as a citizen of 
Middlesex. Write me a letter—a note—such as I can publish, saying 
so. 

“T have thrown myself in here & need encouragement. I mean to 
make a change in this section, & double its vote, if possible... . 


“I am directed to invite, nay urge thee to be at our great meeting 
on the 18th inst. at Lowell.” 


Letters of Whittier from Lowell are practically unknown. Copied 
’ in Currier, p. 469. 


[“My Sour ann I.”] [“Tue Wire or Manoau TO HER 
Hussanpv.” | The Opal. A Pure Gift for the Holy Days. 
MDCCCXLVI. New York, 1846 (1845). 


First printing of “My Soul and I,” and “The Wife of Manoah 
to her Husband.” The Wakeman copy. 


(“Tue Branpep Hanp.”] Trial and Imprisonment of 
Jonathan Walker, etc. Boston, 1845. Same. Portrait. Bos- 
ton, 1846 (1845). The American Liberty Almanac for 
1846. Hartford (1845). Three pieces. 
Boston and Hartford, 1845. 
The difficult chronology of the various printings of this poem 
was finally unravelled by Currier, p. 57. First printed in the Bos- 
ton Chronicle, Aug. 6, 1845, its first book printing is a leaflet of 
which a single copy exists (Jenkins-Swarthmore). 


The item first catalogued above, giving for the first time the full 
story of the incident, does not contain the poem, but is the “source” 
of Whittier’s outburst in the Chronicle. The second item is the sec- 
ond, and first obtainable, printing of the poem; I insert an a.n.s. of 
Walker, “subscribed by his branded hand.” The very scarce Al- 
manac, long thought to be a first book printing, is now known to be 
the last of the series. 
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[““Tue Maren’s Prayer.” |] Dew-Drops of the Nine- 
teenth Century... by Seba Smith. 
New York, 1846 (1845). 
A scarce book, only book printing, since Whittier never col- 
lected it, of the poem “The Maiden’s Prayer.” Elsewhere only in 
the Salem Register, June 13, 1844 (here; not listed in Currier), and 
a later Haverhill paper. 


VoIcES OF THE TRUE-HEARTED. Philadelphia, 1846. 


This volume is crammed with Whittier material, but the only 
first printing seems to be “The Slave Market at Washington,” at p. 
65. Two original numbers (which are very scarce) accompany this, 
No. 3, with “The Factory Girls at Lowell,” and No. 10, with “The 
Scottish Reformers,” “The Human Sacrifice”; and three Long- 
fellow poems. 


The first leaf is present both in the first state, as in the parts, with 
the date “Philadelphia 11th mo. 1844” at the foot of p. 1, and in the 
second state, as usually substituted in the bound copies, in which 
the page was reset, with additional poems and no date. 


Voices or FreEpoM. Fourth and Complete Edition. 8vo, 
original illuminated wrappers. Philadelphia, 1846. 


The only copy known in wrappers, and, for the last 49 years 
(1947) owned only by Wakeman, P. K. Foley and myself. 


Inserted is Foley’s letter of sale to Wakeman, Oct. 18, 1902, 
reading: 

“It is indeed a pity that the Whittier ‘Voices’ was not in perfect 
condition—until another is discovered it is unique in wrappers. I 
should have mentioned that it formed part of the library of J. C. 
Peabody (who published a volume of original poems as well as a 
translation of the ‘Inferno’)—he was on intimate terms with Whit- 
tier and may have received the volume from J. G.’s own hands. ...” 


—also Foley’s extremely interesting letter sending it to me, written 
on his 74th birthday (with reference thereto), March 14, 1930: 


“Wakeman No..1116, having formed part of my purchase rests 
beside [Salmagundz]. In my opinion it retains its unique claim as 
safely as when I sold it to him in 1902.” 
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SAME. 8vo, original cloth. Philadelphia, 1846. 


Inscribed on a fly-leaf, in the recipient’s hand, “Aroline A. Chase 
from G. Whittier.” 


Same. 8vo, original full tooled leather. 
Philadelphia, 1846. 
The only copy which I ever saw in a publisher’s gift binding. 
Same. Fourth and Complete Edition. Same, Fifth and 
Complete Edition. Samx, Sixth and Complete Edition. 
Same, Seventh and Complete Edition. Four pieces. 12mo, 
original cloth. Philadelphia, 1846. 


Note that the bindings of the “Fourth,” “Sixth,” and “Seventh” 
editions have Whittier’s name on the spine; the “Fifth” does not, 
and also has the misprint “Fredom”—presumably an early binding, 
before the brasses were cut with Whittier’s name, and a Fourth 
should be found in the same state. There is absolutely no textual 
difference in any of the editions. 


The “Fourth Edition” is a presentation from Whittier’s mother, 
reading (on the front fly-leaf), “Presented to Abigail Quarles by 
Mrs. Abigail Whittier.” Wakeman 1117—and misdescribed. The 
signature of Whittier’s mother is very scarce—there is only one at 
Amesbury. 

This was the fourth of Whittier’s collections, the occasion for 
the fourth edition being fully explained by Curle. It contains 46 
poems, of which 31 had appeared in the first three collections, and 
3 in the London publication of 1844. 

Of the remaining 12, “The Branded Hand” has been discussed. 
Fight had been printed in newspapers or magazines, and “To James 
G. Birney,” “Lines from a Letter to a Young Clerical Friend,” and 
“Daniel Neall” here first see the light. The Birney poem was never 
again collected. 


[“A Memoria.” ] The Missionary Memorial: A Literary 
and Religious Souvenir. New York, 1846. 


First book printing of Whittier’s poem “A Memorial,” after- 
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wards entitled “Daniel Wheeler.” The poem was written long be- 
fore, having first appeared in The Friend (Phila.) for Aug. 1, 1840. 
A Poe trifle is also first printed here. Presentation from Epes Sar- 
gent. 


[ “Tue Sonc or THE Vermonters.” | Deficiencies in our 
History. An Address ...at Montpelier, October 16, 1846 
... by James Davie Butler. Montpelier, 1846. 


Scarce in wrappers. First book printing of “The Song of the Ver- 
monters,’ 1779, at pp. 34-6. The text is in the broadside rather than 
the leaflet form. (Indeed it is now certain that the leaflet had not 
been printed at this time.) 


A Boox or Hymns ror PusBiic anD Private Devotion. 
Cambridge, 1846. 
Compiled by Samuel Longfellow and Samuel Johnson, and an 
inscribed presentation copy from the first to Rev. Henry Frothing- 
ham. First book printing, as “Hymn 342,” of three stanzas from 
“To a friend, On The Death of His Sister.” Much other Whittier 
material, including (not noted in Currier) the first book printing, as 
No. 404, of five stanzas from “Gone,” first in United States Maga- 
zine and Democratic Review in March, 1845, and next in Wreath of 
Saint Crispin, 1848. 


[ “THE QuAKER OF THE OLDEN Time.” | The Non-Slave- 
holder. Vol.I, No. 1, Jan., 1846. 4to. 

| Philadelphia, 1846. 

Catalogued separately, as being the first number of an anti- 


slavery paper, and also the first printing anywhere of Whittier’s 
poem “The Quaker of the Olden Time.” 


[“THe Rerormer.”] The Fountain. A Gift. Edited by 
H. Hastings Weld. With eight Sartain engravings. 
Philadelphia, 1847 (1846). 
One of the less common of the gift books. First printing of Whit- 
tier’s poem “The Reformer.” 
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[‘“Worsuip.” | The Opal: A Pure Gift for the holy days. 
MDCCCXLVI. New York, 1847 (1846). 


First printing of Whittier’s long poem “Worship.” Common. 


Tue SuPERNATURALISM OF New Encuanp. By the au- 
thor of “The Stranger in Lowell.” Original wrappers. 
New York, 1847. 


No. 27 in Wiley and Putnam’s Library of American Books, and 
with the advertisements on the backstrip stopping with that num- 
ber. The Chamberlain copy. It is sometimes forgotten that, except 
for magazine publication, seven stanzas of “The Bridal of Penna- 
cook” first appear here. 


I insert the following 1-p. a.l.s., dated Amesbury, June 2, 1846, 
to E. A. Duyckinck, care of Wiley and Putnam, which seems to 
refer to this book: 


“T have been expecting to see a proof sheet of my little book for 
some time ; I am now anxious to know when I may expect it, as Iam 
absent from home a good deal, this summer. I would like to know 
in order to make my arrangements to attend to the proofs without 
delay.” 


SaME. Original cloth. London, 1847. 


The first English edition, consisting of the American sheets (in- 
cluding title-page), with an English title, on different paper, on a 
stub. 

Inscribed, not certainly in Whittier’s hand, “Presented to Lin- 
onia by the Author,” with library stamps, shelf-marks, and other 
tndicia of ownership, of this Yale debating society. In addition, 
John C. Calhoun has signed the initial blank, and written notes at 
p. 7 and at the end. 


[ “Tue Rewarp.” | Our Day. A Gift for the Times. Edited 
by J.G. Adams. Lithographed and printed title. 
Boston, 1848 (1847). 


First printing of Whittier’s poem “The Reward.’ Name and 
date (Nov., 1847) on end-paper. 
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A WraatTu For St. Crispin ; being Sketches of Eminent 
Shoemakers, by J. Prince. Boston, 1848. 


This unduly neglected Whittier first contains the first printed 
life of Whittier, 10 of his poems, and 10 pages of extracts from his 
prose. One prose piece “Religion in Everything,” p. 209, is here first 
printed in a book, and no less than five poems, vzz: 


p. 9, “The Shoemakers” 

p.156, “The Angel of Patience” 

p.191, “Barclay of Ury” 

p. 203, “Gone” 

p.205, “The Indian Wedding” (22 stanzas, part of “The Bridal 
of Pennacook”’). 


Tue Nationa Era. Vol. I, Jan. 7-Dec. 30, 1847. Fifty- 
two Numbers, folio. Washington, 1847. 


The complete first volume of this important anti-slavery paper. 
Whittier was the very active corresponding editor (see Currier) of 
this weekly throughout its first volume, and matter by him appears 
in 44 of the §2 numbers. 


Much of this material, being his more ephemeral contributions 
to the political discussion of that day, in which he was so vitally in- 
terested, was never collected by him or printed anywhere else. This 
volume contains approximately 50 columns of unpublished ma- 
terial, much of it, such as “Quaker slaveholding, and how it was 
Abolished,” “The Triumvirate,” “The First Anti-Slavery Meet- 
ing in the United States,” and “A Night on Mount Katahdin,” of 
more than temporary interest. 


In addition the volume contains 5 of the 10 elaborate essays 
which he gathered together in 1850 in Old Portraits and Modern 
Sketches, dedicated to G. Bailey, Jr., the editor of the Era (the dedi- 
cation copy is in this collection) ; as well as six of the essays in Lit- 
erary Recreations and Other Miscellanies, 1854, and the earliest 
form of his review of Evangeline, expanded in the book. 


Fourteen of Whittier’s poems are here first printed (and one re- 
printed from The Opal, 1847) ; these were afterwards collected in 
Poems, 1849, and Songs of Labor, 1850. A single poem (in the num- 
ber for July 1, 1847) is not elsewhere printed. 
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Complete volumes of this newspaper are extremely scarce; this 
volume is complete, with the separately published index (which 
after Vol. I was made a part of the last number for each year). 


A complete list of the Whittier material, by numbers of the 
magazine, and stating what was reprinted and what not, the mere 
list filling six typewritten pages, is laid in. The prose items, only, 
are listed in Currier, pp. 477-9 ; the poems can be picked out from his 
Appendix 11. 


Same. Forty-nine folio numbers, Jan. 14, 1847... Dec. 
22, 1853. Washington, 1847-48-51-52-53. 


Whittier was “corresponding editor” of The National Era trom 
its beginning in 1847 until 1860. In addition to the prose and poeti- 
cal contributions first printed therein, which he collected thereafter, 
the Era is also packed with numerous prose articles, editorials, re- 
views, etc., on a variety of subjects, the first volume alone contain- 
ing over 50 columns of this unpublished matter. 

The numbers here collected are not a complete run, but preserve a 
large quantity of this material, as listed below, together with some 
of the reprinted matter, which happens to be combined in the same 
number as the unpublished. So far as I know, this is as yet an un- 
worked quarry for material on “Whittier as a Politician” and jour- 
nalist, and his activity in semi-public endeavor in the period before 


the Civil War. 
Particular attention should be drawn to the following articles: 


Sept. 2, 1847, “The First Anti-Slavery Meeting in the U.S.” 
Oct. 7, 1847, “A Night on Mount Katahdin” 


Nov. 4, 1847, Feb. 15, 1848, reviews of Lamartine’s History 
of the Girondins 


Nov. 25, 1847, “Elihu Burritt—English Dissenters” 
April 13, 20, 1848, “The Mission of Democracy” 
April 7, 1853, “The American Slave Code” 

June 30, 1853, “The Mauvaises Terres of Nebraska” 


The matter contained in these files, all of which is unpublished 
except as noted, is as follows: 


No. 2, Jan. 14, 1847, “Letters from the East, No. 2,” dated Ames- 
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bury, 12th mo. 1846; and an article entitled “The Heroism of 
Philanthropy,” concerning James Richardson at Tunis. Together, 
2 columns. 


No. 4, Jan. 28, 1847, “Old Autobiographies. Thomas Ellwood.” 
2 columns. (The last section only, previous installments having ap- 
peared in Nos. 1 and 3. The whole was collected in Old Portraits 
and Modern Sketches.) “Massachusetts Liberty Convention.” Three 
letters, dated Jan. 20 and 21, 1847. Whittier was a secretary. “Let- 
ters from the East, No. 4,” dated Amesbury, Jan. 18, 1847, % col- 
umn. 


No. 6, Feb. 11, 1847, “Alexander Pushkin,” 24 column. “Letters 
from the East, No. 5,” dated Amesbury, Feb. 1, 1847; anti-slavery 
news and the Irish famine, 1 column. 


No. 7, Feb. 18, 1847, letters from Amesbury dated Feb. § and 
12, 1847, concerning Senator Cilley’s resolution to withdraw the 
troops from Mexico, and current anti-slavery news, 1 column. 


“A Sign of the Times”; Introduction, %4 column to editorial on 
“The Next Presidency” copied from the Boston Courier. 


No. 9, Mar. 4, 1847, the complete 6-column article ““The Demo- 
crat. William Leggett,” collected in Old Portraits and Modern 
Sketches. Also the poem “Barclay of Ury,” collected in the 1849 
Poems, and a letter of over a column, dated Amesbury, Feb. 24, 
1847, on “Abolition of French origin.” 


No. 10, Mar. 11, 1847, letter with anti-slavery news, dated Ames- 
bury, Mar. 1, 1847, 1 column. 


No. 14, Apr. 8, 1847, the conclusion (2% cols.) of the article on 
“John Bunyan,” collected in Old Portraits and Modern Sketches, 
and the commencement (11 cols.) of the article on “Quaker Slave- 
holding and how it was Abolished,” never collected. Two shorter 
articles. 

No. 18, May 6, 1847, editorial entitled “Once More,” to the ef- 
fect that the Liberty Party must maintain its independent position 
in the forthcoming Presidential election, 12 column. 

No. 22, June 3, 1847, six articles on various subjects, totalling 
3% columns. Also Chapters 8 and 10 of Melville’s Omoo. 


No. 24, June 17, 1847, two articles entitled “A New Party in 
Great Britain” and “New Hampshire—Wilmot Proviso,” 2 cols. 
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No. 27, July 8, 1847, two articles on “Ecclesiastical Hair- 
Splitting” and “The Power of Minorities,” 34 column. This num- 
ber also reprints “A Dinner Party in Imeeo,” Chapter 60 of Omoo. 


No. 28, July 15, 1847, “Samuel Hopkins, the Anti-Slavery The- 
ologian,” 3% cols., reprinted in Lzterary Recreations. Also “New 
Hampshire Politics,” 2 cols. 

No. 29, July 22, 1847, “The Black Men of the Revolution and 
War of 1812,” 2 cols., reprinted in Literary Recreations. Also three 
other articles, together 1 col., the “Death of Inginac,” “Democracy 
in England,” and “True Patriotism.” 


No. 31, Aug. 5, 1847, “The Triumvirate,” 2.2, Benton, Clay and 
Calhoun, of whom Whittier says: “only through a miracle like that 
which arrested Saul of Tarsus, can humanity hope anything of such 
aman,” 1 column. “A Liberty Member of Congress,” ¥4 col. con- 
cerning Amos Tuck of Rockingham, N. H. 


No. 33, Aug. 19, 1847, half a column on “Levi Woodbury”: a 
short article; and the long essay on “The Poetry of the North,” 
collected in Literary Recreations, etc. 


No. 35, Sept. 2, 1847, “The Presidency—The Man for the Hour,” 
214 cols., in support of John P. Hale of New Hampshire. “The 
First Anti-Slavery Meeting in the United States,” brief descrip- 
tion in ¥4 col. Held at Woodbridge, N. J., July 4, 1783. 


No. 36, Sept. 9, 1847, “The Poetry of Heart and Home. William 
H. Burleigh,” 1 column. “Alvan Stewart,” obituary, 1 column. 


No. 38, Sept. 23, 1847, three short articles totalling 1 col., “The 
New England Offering,” a notice of the publication, ‘“The Ver- 
mont Election,” and “Massachusetts.” | 


No. 39, Sept. 30, 1847, a short article, 14 col., on “Common 
Schools,” mostly a quotation from Horace Mann. 


No. 40, Oct. 7, 1847, “A Night on Mount Katahdin,” rewritten 
from an account in The Bangor Courzer, 2 cols., (again in Non- 
Slaveholder, Dec., 1847). “The Clergy and Reform,” 1 col. 

Inserted, as appropriate to the uncollected article, “A Night on 
Mount Katahdin,” the following a.Ls., 3pp., Jan. 15, 1887: 

“Among the many gifts and tokens of Birthday and Christmas 
none have given me more pleasure than thy beautiful ‘Summer 
Ramble.’ [ have never seen such admirable photographs. All who 
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have seen them are charmed with their perfect rendering of the pic- 
turesque realities. 


“T have always had a strong desire to see the great Maine woods 
—the network of streams and lakes and the vast bulk of Kataadin or 
Ktaadn rising over all. Now, taking Thoreau’s ‘Maine Woods’ and 
thy pictures together I can traverse them at my own fireside... .” 


No. 41, Oct. 14, 1847, “Abolition in Tunis,” 1 column; and “The 
West Indies in 1843, 1844 & 1845,” 1 column. 


No. 42, Oct. 21, 1847, “Nathaniel Peabody Rogers,” 4% cols. 
Reprinted in Old Portratts and Modern Sketches. 


No. 43, Oct. 28, 1847, “Northern Candidates,” 2 cols. 


No. 44, Nov. 4, 1847, “Lamartine’s History of the Girondins,” 
a 2-column review. “Thomas Corwin,” 4 col. of disapprobation. 


No. 46, Nov. 18, 1847, A short article on the “Massachusetts 
Election.” 


No. 47, Nov. 25, 1847, “Elihu Burritt—English Dissenters,” 1 
col. Review of Evangeline, about ¥ col., afterwards expanded into 
the article in Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. 


No. 51, Dec. 23, 1847, “Democracy in Massachusetts,” 2 cols. 
3; 1047 y 


No. 52, Dec. 30, 1847, “Fame and Glory,” reviewing Sumner’s 
Amherst address, collected in Literary Recreations and Muscel- 
lantes, and three book notices. 


No. 55, Jan. 20, 1848, the “Amende Honorable,” a scorching 
political article, and a paragraph headed “Massachusetts,” 1 col. 


No. 59, Feb. 17, 1848, “Lamartine’s History of the Girondins,” 
a review of the second volume, Whittier’s previous review having 
considered the first volume only, 2 cols. Also a short article on the 
“Peace Memorial of the Society of Friends.” 

No. 67, April 13, 1848, “The Mission of Democracy. No. I,” 
114 cols. Also 1 column of short articles, “M. Cremieux, the Israel- 
ite,” “Cotton and Conscience,” and concerning a sonnet by William 
Plumer, Jr. 


No. 68, April 20, 1848, “The Mission of Democracy. No. ITI,” 
14 cols. 

No. 69, April 27, 1848, a short article on “Peace with France.” 
“Labor—The French Revolution,” 11% cols. 
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No. 71, May 11, 1848, a brief notice of a newspaper called The 
Liberty Herald. 


No. 73, May 25, 1848, two paragraphs, one headed “By What 
Authority does Slavery now exist in the District of Columbia?” the 
second recounting Whittier’s first meeting with Lucy Larcom, and 
prefacing poetry by her. Also contains Holmes’ “The Pilgrim’s 
Vision,” which at this time had been published in two books in 
1846, but which was not collected until his Poems, 1849. 


No. 213, Jan. 30, 1851, Whittier wastes half a column on re- 
views of The Broken Bud, or, Reminiscences of a Bereaved Mother, 
and Grace Greenwood’s juvenile, History of My Pets. More inter- 
esting is the poem in the place of honor, “To John G. Whittier,” by 
Thomas 8. Donoho. 


No. 219, Mar. 13, 1851, editorial, “The Proclamation,” 1 col. 


No. 226, May 1, 1851, reviews, 14 col. of Poems by W. C. Ben- 
nett and Poems by William Allingham. 


A review of The House of the Seven Gables, not by Whittier, 
reads: 


“The story is a poor one, the incidents are meagre, and the promi- 
nent characters such as cannot be made, by the utmost skill of the 
artist, to affect the imagination agreeably. 


‘As a romance, then, the work strikes me as a failure. It is hard 
reading. ... [It] could not command throughout our attention. We 
found ourselves skipping several passages, which seemed dull and 
unnecessary. There is too little action and dialogue. The characters 
do not manifest themselves, but the author is describing them, talk- 
ing about them all the time. We should know little of them from 
their own acts and words, had they not an interpreter... .” 


No. 229, May 22, 1851, first printing of the poem “Moloch in 
State Street.” Not reprinted until Poetical Works, 1857. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin is imminent: it had been announced in the 
two preceding numbers; in this the editor says: 


“Mrs. Stowe’s story—The first two chapters have been received, 
but we shall not be able to begin their publication till week after 
next.” 


No. 292, Aug. §, 1852, short review of a work called The W hite 
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Slave. “Letter to the Independent Democrats of the third District 
of Massachusetts.” 


No. 301, Oct. 7, 1852, short introduction to an article by Samuel 
Allinson, Jr., on Jamaica. 

No. 305, Nov. 4, 1852, a brief notice of Parker & Mussey’s 24- 
vol. edition of the Waverley Novels. 

No. 317, dan. 27, 1853, “Our Prospects and Our Duties,” politi- 
cal editorial, 134 cols. 

No. 319, Feb. 10, 1853, review of Cousin Frank’s Household, or, 
Scenes in the Old Dominion, 14 cols. 

No. 327, April 7, 1853, “The American Slave Code,” 134 cols. 

No. 339, June 30, 1853, “The Mauvaises Terres of Nebraska,” 
1 col. 

No. 350, Sept. 15, 1853, 2-col. report on the New Hampshire 
Democratic Convention at Wolfeboro on Aug. 25. 


No. 364, Dec. 22, 1853, two short notices, and a political article 
entitled “Massachusetts.” 


Tue Dark Eve nas Lert Us... from... The Bridal of 
Pennacook ... Music... by William R. Dempster. 4to. 
Boston (1848). 


First separate edition. 


[‘‘Free Sort Paran.” |] American Free Soil Almanack for 
1840. Boston (1848). 


First book printing of Whittier’s “Free Soil Paean.” It appeared 
in The National Era for Sept. 7, 1848. 


LEAVES FROM MarGaRET SMITH’S JOURNAL in the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay, 1678-9. 8vo, original cloth. 
Boston, 1849. 
The advertisements, dated Jan. 1, 1849, and the spine, with no 
indication of authorship, are in correct state. All copies known con- 
tain the errors on pp. 173 and 222. 


re JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Presentation copy from Whittier’s sister and mother, the front 
fly-leaf being inscribed “Sarah W. Varney from her cousin Eliza- 
beth W.,” and the rear fly-leaf “Sarah Varney’s present from her 
aunt Abigal [szc] Whittier.” Sarah W. Varney’s name appears in 
faint pencil on the inner front cover. 


It is not definitely certain that the final signature is that of Whit- 
tier’s mother, since the handwriting is much larger than her usual 
form, but the unique capital “A,” and the provenance, make the 
probability more than likely. 


SAME. 12mo, original wrappers. Boston, 18409. 


Uncommon in wrappers. With the Jan. 1, 1849, advertisements. 
A publisher’s presentation on the day of copyright, being inscribed, 
“Mrs. J. J. Trowbridge with W. D. T’s compliments. Feby. 22, 


"49." 


Same. 8vo, original cloth. Boston, 1840. 


With correct advertisements, and the spine in correct state. In- 
scribed “With the author’s compliments” in Fields’ hand on the 
inner front cover, which also contains the signature of “G. Gilfillan, 
Dundee,” the editor of the English Poets series. 


SAME. 12mo, original cloth. Boston, 1849. 


Inscribed on the end-paper, “Job Chandler from J. G. W.” No 
other copy presented by Whittier is recorded—as is natural by rea- 
son of the anonymity. 


Tue Nationat Era. Nos. 74,75, 76. June 1, 8, 15, 1848. 
Folio. Washington, 1848. 


These three numbers contain the first printing of three passages 
from Margaret Smith’s Journal, being in order, May 8 and 12, 
1678; July 14, 1678; and June 1, 1678, this last having the verses 
“Blind Will of Newichawannock.” There is no indication of au- 
thorship. 

The first number also contains a 6-line squib, and “The Horrors 
of Fanaticism” (a 1-column article on Charles Brockden Brown’s 
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Wieland), reprinted in Literary Recreations and Miscellames un- 
der the title “Fanaticism.” 


The second number contains a half-column article “Liberty or 
Death,” and Elizabeth H. Whittier’s poem “Night and Death.” 


Tue Nationa Era. Twelve Numbers. Jan. 21, 1847... 
Mar. 30, 1848. Folio. Washington, 1847-48. 

These numbers print 14 poems by Whittier, and are the first 
printings of all but one of them. All but one were gathered into 
Poems of 1849, that one (in the number for July 1, 1847) never 
having been reprinted anywhere. The 13 poems later collected are 
the following: 


No. 3, Jan. 21, 1847, “A Dream of Summer’ 

No. 8, Feb. 25, 1847, “Worship.” This had previously appeared 
in The Opal, 1847 (1846). 

No. 9, Mar. 4, 1847, “Barclay of Ury.” Also in A Wreath for 
St. Crispin, 1848. 

No. 11, Mar. 18, 1847, “To Delaware” 

No. 15, Apr. 15, 1847, “Yorktown” 

No. 16, Apr. 22, 1847, “What the Angel Said” 


No. 19, May 13, 1847, “The Angel of Patience.” This was 
again printed in The Scientific American for Oct. 30, 1847, with- 
out any hint of previous publication, and appears in a book in A 


Wreath for St. Crispin. 
No. 20, May 20, 1847, “Angels of Buena Vista” 


No. 26, July 1, 1847, “Lines, accompanying manuscripts pre- 
sented to a friend,” also “Forgiveness.” The first was reprinted in 
1848 in a magazine called The Mother’s Assistant. 

No. 37, Sept. 16, 1847, “Lines written on Hearing of the Death 
of Silas Wright of New York.” 


No. 54, Jan. 13, 1848, “The Slaves of Martinique” 
No. 65, Mar. 30, 1848, “The Crisis” 


In addition to these poems, these numbers (Whittier having been 
the corresponding editor) contain a considerable amount of unpub- 
lished Whittier material, the most important being three articles, 
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totalling about five columns, in Nos. 14, April 8, 1847, (also in- 
cluded), 15 and 16, entitled “Quaker Slaveholding, and how it was 
Abolished.” 

The remaining unpublished materials are: 

No. 3, “Letters from the East. No. 3,” 1 col. (Also a part of the 
paper on “Thomas Ellwood,” and “Song of Slaves in the Desert,” 
not collected until Chapel of the Hermits, 1853.) 

No. 9, letter, dated Amesbury, Feb. 24, 1847, 1 col., concerning 
the French influence on the abolition movement, and the Irish fam- 
ine. Also “The Democrat. A Sketch ...of William Leggett,” 5 cols., 
reprinted in Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. 

No. 11, two letters, dated Amesbury, Mar. 10, 1847, and Mar. 
12, 1847, the first concerning foreign emancipation of slaves, the 
second concerning the New Hampshire election. 

No. 16, two short signed articles, one on the Whig presidential 
candidate. 

No. 19, a brief signed note, headed “The Vote of Tranks Re- 
fused.” “The Mexican War—Massachusetts,” 14 col. 

No. 20, a long article “The Liberty Party,” and three other 
short ones, upwards of 2 cols. 

No. 26, a short prose article on “The Sea Serpent,” incorporat- 
ing a sonnet thereon which is identified as Whittier’s by the MS in 
the Boston Public Library, being a poem not elsewhere printed ; and 
two prose articles on “Daniel O’Connell,” and “The Liberty Con- 


vention,’ about 1 col. The article on “Daniel O’Connell” was col- 
lected by Whittier in the Riverside Edition of 1888. 


No. 37; “The Herald of Truth,” “Macaulay’s Rejection at 
Edinburgh,” together about 1 col. 


No. 65, “Free Labor Productions,” and “The New Hampshire 
Election,” 1 col. A note on the editorial page refers to Whittier’s 
recent illness. 


“To Freprika BrREMER.” By J. G. Whittier. Broadside, 
Ors x 3%, with printed date at foot, Amesbury, 11th 
month, 1849. (Amesbury, 1840.) 

The poem first appeared in The National Era, Nov. 15, 1849, 
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and first in a book, with added and eliminated stanzas and text 
otherwise much different, in The Chapel of the Hermits, 1853. Ex- 
cept for trivial differences of punctuation, this broadside has the 
National Era text, but it is impossible to say whether it just pre- 
ceded, or just followed, the newspaper printing. 


Hitherto unknown, not in Currier, and so far unique. With it is 
The American Scandinavian Review for Nov., 1924, which re- 
prints the poem, and contains an article on Miss Bremer’s tour in 
the United States, by Henry Adams Bellows. 


Poems, by John G. Whittier. Engraved and Printed 
Title. Frontispiece Portrait and Illustrations. 
Boston, 1840. 
Whittier’s first general collection, and the first Whittier book 
containing his portrait. The first issue, in which the last page of 
the illustrations is blank, without a note of an illustration of “Star 
of Bethlehem” at p. 239, and with no such illustration in the text. 
The index, in this copy, also omits to list the five poems of the Ap- 
pendix. This is by far the more common form of the book; indeed, 
I have seen only one copy of the later form—at Haverhill. The re- 
print of 1850 contains the “Star of Bethlehem” plate. 


This collection contains 106 poems, of which 71 had previously 
appeared in the four earlier collections, or in books wholly by 
Whittier, to which should perhaps be added “The Bridal of Penna- 
cook,” of which 7 stanzas appeared in The Supernaturalism of New 
England, and “The Knight of St. John” which appeared earlier in 
the year in Margaret Smith's Journal. The remaining 33 here ap- 
pear first in a Whittier collection. So frequently, in the period since 
1843, was Whittier called upon for gift books, annuals, periodicals | 
(especially The National Era) and the like, that only one poem, 
“The Proem,” is actually a first printing anywhere. 

Inserted, the following early letter of Whittier, dated Ames- 
bury, April 14, 1846, addressed to John G. Chapman of New 
York and referring to the first poem in the collection: 

‘“,.. 1am not a little proud of thy favorable estimate of my 
thymes ; and would be gratified to see my name associated with one 
so gifted in a work worthy of thy genius. 


“But, my ‘Songs of Labor’ are barely begun; I am so situated as 
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regards health and leisure that I cannot undertake to finish them at 
a given time. A work of the kind thee propose would require some 
10 or 15 songs; only 4 are written, and I can promise nothing as to 
the rest. So that for the present the thing must be deferred. 


“T send thee herewith a copy of my ‘Bridal of Pennacook’— 
which is at least an American poem, if nothing else. I have had 
proposals for publishing it, but have hitherto declined. Look it over 
and see if it does not afford a fine field for illustration. If it could be 
got out by the 15th of July (the time for White Mountain travel) 
it would I think be an acceptable offering. ...” 


Above the title of “To ---, with a copy of Woolman’s Journal” 
an unknown hand has written “Harriet Winslow.” As to whether 
this does or does not identify the addressee, see the offprint (with 
this) of the articles by Currier and Donald E. Emerson in Bulle- 
tin of Friends’ Historical Association, Vol. XXX, No. 2, Autumn, 
1941, with which I place a 1911 note by Pickard, unknown to either 
of these authors, confirming Miss Winslow. The same note identi- 
fies “Gone” as of a Miss Greeley of Salisbury, and “Benedicite,” 
like “Memories and My Playmate,” as referring to Mrs. Thomas 
(cf. Whittier Land, pp. 66-7). 


Order of Exercises of the DepicaTIon or THE NEWBURY 
Hicu Scuoot Hovsz, Newbury, Nov. 2, 1849. Broad- 
side, blue paper, 1234 x 75%. 
Printed at the Newburyport Herald Office (1849). 
First printing of Whittier’s hymn for the occasion, of seven 4- 
line stanzas, beginning: “The South-land hath its fields of cane.” 
(With a.l.s. from the daughter of a Newbury High School gradu- 
ate, from whom I obtained it.) The only other copies are in Haver- 
hill, Yale, Huntington and the Essex Institute. This is the only one 
in private hands. 


MIscELLANEOUS First aND OTHER EDITIONS. 
1850-1850. 
(1) Operatives’ Reply to Hon. Jere Clemens, Lowell, 1850, by 
Harriet Varney, contains a letter by Whittier, Mar. 8, 1850, at 
pp. 10-11, in praise of Amesbury labor conditions. 
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(2) The Boston Museum, June 7, 1851, contains a prose piece 
called “The Broken Hearted,” not a first printing. 


(3) Off-hand Takings; or, Crayon Sketches of Notable Men of 
Our Age, by George W. Bungay, New York (1854), prints at pp. 
132-140 the second biographical sketch of Whittier, with (perhaps) 
the first printing of his prose sketch “The Indian War of 1695,” 
not listed in Currier. 


(4) Proceedings of the Antt-Slavery Meeting, etc., Boston, 
1855, 1s full of Whittier material, and frequently passes as a first, 
particularly of the poem “The Awakening,” which is in fact the 
same as “Paean—1848,” first printed (after The National Era) 
in The American Free-Soil Almanac, 1849. The other Whittier 
items are also later printings. First and only printing of the hymn 
by Lowell at p. 31. 


(5) The New Hampshire Senators. In Facts for the People, Vol. 
I, No. 3, July 1, 1855, is a prose article over 1 column long, signed 
J.G. W., concerning the New Hampshire election, in which he was 
greatly interested. (This is the article by the same title in Nazzonal 
Era, June 21, 1855.) 


(6) Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, 
N. Y., 7855, contains, at pp. 20-21, a fine Whittier letter dated 
May 12, 1855, on religious subjects. This is a presentation from 
Theodore Parker, who delivered the sermons on the occasion. 

(7) The Prisoner’s Friend, Vol. IX, No. 1, Sept., 1856, Boston, 
1856. Pp. 3-10 print Whittier’s prose article entitled “Imprison- 
ment of Eminent Men. Juan Placido,” which except for a few slight 
corrections and two new paragraphs at the end, is the article “The 
Black Man,” in The Stranger in Lowell. 

(8) The Independent, Jan. 20, 1859, with “The Red River 
Voyageur,” and with an interesting note about Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
appearing in 1853 as a serial in Greek in a Greek newspaper. 


Op Portraits AND Mopern SKETCHES. With 4 pp. of 
ads dated Dec., 1849. Boston, 1850. 
The book (see dedication leaf) was ‘‘offered as a token of the 


esteem and confidence which years of political and literary com- 
munion have justified and confirmed” to Dr. G. Bailey, editor of 
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The National Era. This volume bears the book-label of Taylor & 
Maury, Washington booksellers, and is inscribed by them on the 
front end-paper: “Editor of ‘National Era’ from the Publishers 
with respects of Taylor & Maury Jan. 4/50.” Presumably this is 
the dedication copy, although it certainly was an odd way of doing 
it. The book was copyrighted, however, only 6 days earlier, on Dec. 
29, 1849. It was advertised in The Boston Evening Transcript of 


4 


Dec. 24 as published “Tomorrow’ . 


The first of the “old portraits” is John Bunyan. [ insert a.l.s., 
dated Nov.-30, 1885, 134 pp., as follows: 

“After Bacon & Shakspear Milton is the greatest name in English 
literature. His prose writings have been my peculiar delight. I have 
studied them more closely than his poetry. I should place him at 
the head of the list for breadth of thought and splendor of diction. 
Bunyan is perhaps the best of the homely lesson school.” 


SAME. Boston, 1850. 


With full gilt design on front and back cover, and all over the 
spine, and with all edges gilt. This is the Lull copy, which is the 
only copy Currier could locate in this special format. 


Wurrtier’s Oxp-TimE Porm, Cassandra Southwick. 
Leaflet, 4 pp., 11 x 844, text on pp. 2 and 3, and title with- 
in an ornamental border. N.p., n.d. (¢. 1850). 

First separate edition, and one of two known copies, the other 
being in the Essex Institute, from the Oak Knoll papers. The 


textual reasons for the 1850 date are convincingly set forth in 
Currier, p. 68. 


Tue Nationa Era, Nos. 45 and so, Nov. 11 and Dec. 
16, 1847. Folio. Washington, 1847. 
Containing the first printings of “The Drovers” and “The 


Huskers,” collected in Songs of Labor, 1850. No. 45 also contains a 
¥ column prose article (uncollected), entitled “The Better Land.” 
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Sones oF Lasor, and other Poems. Original cloth. 


Boston, 1850. 
With inscription signed and dated Aug. 22, 1850 (the day of 
publication) in the following 8-line tribute: 


“Take my poor book. Let strangers only note 
Its merits or its faults. Do thou alone 

Regard it as a token from a friend, 

Valued for his sake chiefly. So let me 

Receive thy ‘Greenwood’ wreath, as if thy hand 
Had plucked for me a wild flower by the way. 
Let others note its hues & form; to me 

Its sweetest charm is that it comes from thee.” 


The presentee is not named, but is of course his co-editor on The 
Natonal Era, “Grace Greenwood” (Mrs. Sarah J. C. Lippincott), 
whose Greenwood Leaves was published in 1850. An unusually 
elaborate tribute, for Whittier. 


Same. Original boards, paper label. Boston, 1850. 


With 4 pp. of ads dated May, 1850. The Wallace copy. Rare in 
boards and with the advertisements. Inserted a.l.s., 3 pp., dated 17, 
3d Mo 1875, addressed to “My Dear frd,” (his old friend Daniel 
Ricketson—Pickard’s Life, p. 721) reading: 

“My sympathies are naturally with the laboring class amidst 
which I was born & grew up to manhood. But I confess that I have 
never known much benefit to result to that class from ‘striked.’ I 
don’t know enough of this particular movement to feel authorized to 
express a decided opinion.... 


“I was reading over the other day, in Thoreau, his correspond- 
ence with thee. What a rare genius he was! To take up his books ts 
like a stroll in the woods or a sail on the lake—the leaves rustle and 
the water ripples along his pages. 

“T have not seen Emerson since a year ago at our dear Sumner’ S 
funeral. I met Garrison the other day, in Boston. . 


June 1850. A Tract for the Times! A SaspatH SCENE. 
Broadside, 1334 x77. N.p.,n.d. (1850). 
Very scarce. This is the Wakeman copy, and the only others of 
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which I know are the Arnold-Chamberlain-Wallace, now in the 
Huntington Library, a copy in the Aldis collection, one owned by 
P. D. Howe anda second Arnold copy which was sold in 1937. 


The printer’s borders are especially bold and striking. The poem, 
as here printed, contains a stanza which Whittier wisely struck out 
when he collected it in The Panorama in 1856. 


[““A Srrancer’s Wisx.”] MS poem, signed, in 4to album, 
dated July 10, 1850. 1850. 


The poem is 18 lines, in rhymed couplets, is signed in full, and 
dated Amesbury, 7th mo, 1850. It was published in newspapers 
after the death of the original owner, Miss Sarah A. Hanscom 
(later Mrs. Ezra Barker) in 1897, and again in The Puritan, Lon- 
don, Dec., 1899, Vol. I, p. 907. (Authentication of ownership laid 
in.) The poem is printed in full, with discussion of its text, in Cur- 
T1er, p. 292. 


AxBoLition Treason! Leaflet, 4 pp., 834 x 55%. 
N.p. (1851). 
The leaflet can be dated by the remarks at the head of the poem 
“Kossuth,” on p. 4—“fresh from the pen of the same treasonable 
thymester”—the poem having been first printed in The National 
Era in December, 1851. This is its first printing in non-periodical 
form. 


The only copy known. (Lehman sale), v. Currier, p. 51. 


[‘“Tux Cross.” ] Memoir of Richard Dillingham, by A. L. 
Benedict, with an Introductory Poem by J. G. Whittier. 
Philadelphia, 1852. 
Listed in Foley, but not in any of the great collections except 
Worcester. The poem, on the reverse of the title, is entitled “Lines 
written after reading the Proof-Sheets of a Memoir of Richard 
Dillingham,” contains 5 4-line stanzas, is signed, and is dated 
Feb. 18, 1852. First printing of this poem, which was collected in 
The Chapel of the Hermits, in 1853, under the title “The Cross,” 
which it afterwards bears. The subsequent printings change “free- 
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ly,” in the first line, to “rightly,” and make the usual changes in 
punctuation. 


A contemporary notice, from The National Era of April 8, 1852 
(Vol. VI, p. 275), is inserted. 


“LittteE Eva: Uncre Tom’s Guarpian ANGEL.” Ato. 
sheet music. Two copies. Boston, 1852. 


First printing of the (rather banal) words. Entered for copy- 
right June 16 and copies deposited July 3. “The Little Eva Song” 
printed on cloth—copies at Harvard, Yale and Haverhill—was not 
copyrighted till Sept. 27. 


This sheet music appears in three forms, most easily distin- 
guished by the copyright notice, the first line of which, in the order 
which I believe correct, ends, respectively, ‘“Dis-,” “the,” “Dis- 
trict.” Much correspondence with Currier and J. Francis Driscoll 
of Brookline is laid in. The significant point (agreeing with many 
other points), is that in the “Dis-” copies Mrs. Stowe is the “Au- 
ther.” I therefore believe that these copies are, respectively, the 
second state of the first issue (the first state having the price on the 
cover in ordinary type instead of black-face), and the third issue— 
this latter lacking the blank fourth leaf. P. D. Howe has a com- 
plete bibliographical set of this song. 


Oricinat Unpusuisuep MS. Album. 4to. ¢. 1852. 


The property of one Abby Newhall, containing poetical effusions 
of her relatives and friends. The first page contains an unpublished 
19-line poem by Whittier, entitled “To A. N.,” in rhymed couplets 
(one triplet), signed in full and dated Amesbury, gth mo 20, 1853. 
Abby Newhall frequently visited in Amesbury at the home of her 
first cousin, David Chellis, whose wife, Ruth Jones Chellis, gave 
Whittier the jar of butter which inspired “words butter no pars- 
nips.” (The autograph of their daughter, Ellen M. Chellis, is also 
in the album.) Whittier was a frequent caller at the Chellis home. 


[“Tue Way.” ] Autographs for Freedom. Boston, 1853. 


First printing of “The Way,” with facsimile signature. Printed 
again in Pickard, p. 562, with explanation of its writing, but not in 
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connection with this publication, which Whittier had apparently 
forgotten. 


An autograph transcript, 6 lines, signed in full, is laid in. 


Lerps Antr-Stavery Series. Nos. 10, 21, 42, 53. Leaf- 
lets, 4 pp. Leeds (England) (1853). 
First separate printings of the following poems: 
No. 10, “The Farewell of a Virginian Slave-Mother” 
No. 21, “Clerical Oppressors” 
No. 43, ‘“The Slave-Ship” 
No. 52, “The Christian Slave” 


Although printed by the thousands, the ephemeral form of these 
leaflets, first separate editions, resulted in their all but complete dis- 
appearance. Wakeman had only two of the four and Currier (p. 
72) lists only four sets, this being the only set in private hands. 
There is no evidence for the Foley 1852 date. 


[THe Cuapet or THE Hermits.] The National Era, 9 
Numbers, folio. Washington, 1850-1853. 


Of the poems printed in The Chapel of the Hermits, 17 first ap- 
peared in The National Era. Here are 9 of them, as follows: 


No. 206, Dec. 12,1850, “Stanzas for the Times—18 50” 


No. 218, Mar. 6, 1851, “The Hermit’s Chapel’’—in the singular 
number, and the poem is so written. 


No. 223, Apr. 10, 1851, “Invocation” 

No. 278, Apr. 29, 1852, “April” 

No. 279, May 6, 1852, “Questions of Life” 

No. 294, Aug. 19,1852, “Pictures” (Two poems.) 


No. 302, Oct. 14, 1852, “Astrea” (sec). Also contains a short 
notice by Whittier of Buckingham’s two vols. of Memoirs. 


No. 312, Dec. 23, 1852, “The Poor Voter on Election Day” 
No. 318, Feb. 3, 1853, “Trust” 
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THe CHAPEL OF THE Hermits, and other Poems. 8vo, 
original cloth. Boston, 1853. 


With the 12 pp. of undated ads. 


Inserted a.l.s., 2 pp., dated Sept. 8, 1852, to Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, the publishers, signed in full on the first page and with 
initials on the second, reading as follows: 


“*,..T have a poem of some 2 or 300 lines—‘The Chapel of the 
Hermits’—which with some 12 or 15 other pieces would make a vol- 
ume of about 80 or 100 pp. I have half a mind to publish it. I fear 
however you have an over-plus of new books just now on yr hands. 
I could make it still smaller—say, 75 pages,—and perhaps make the 
book better for its brevity. If you think favorably of it, let me know 
at yr. convenience.” 


The actual book has 114 pp. It was published as early as Feb- 
ruary (date on the Haverhill copy). 


SAME. 12mo, original red decorated cloth, g.e. 
Boston, 1853. 


One of the copies in the rare gift binding. Inserted, signed tran- 
script of 21 lines from the poem “Quotations of Life,” beginning: 
“On Aztec ruins, dark [sic] and lone.” A notation by the original 
receiver shows that this was done in 1858. 


[‘“To My Op Scuootmaster.”] MS on 2 folio sheets, 
1234 x74. 
The original manuscript of part of the poem, written on both 


sides of two ruled ledger sheets (apparently), torn roughly from 
a book. One sheet bears the name of Sally Weld, Salem, N. Y. 


The first sheet is wholly in pencil. Some revisions, however, are 
in ink. The first 9 lines contain the four beginning ““Naught amiss 
to thee can float” at the bottom of p. 110. There follows the first 
draft of 35 lines of the poem, beginning with “Lays that quickened 
husking jigs” on p. 111, and ending with the break on p. 113, with 
only an 8-line passage omitted. The foot of the leaf contains, also 
in pencil, a draft of 6 lines on p. 108 beginning with “Wise with 
antiquarian search.” 
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In the second sheet, the first 13 lines (3 crossed out) are in pencil 
and resemble nothing in the final poem, except as four of them are 
the base of the lines beginning “Weary prose and poet's lines,” on 
p. 113. There follow 41 lines (omitting those crossed out) in ink, 
obviously a first draft, but surprisingly close to the corresponding 
final lines of the poem, vzz., beginning at the break on p. 113 of the 
book and continuing to the end of the poem. 


These two sheets are most illuminating as to Whittier’s method. 
The first (pencil) sheet in part is much crossed out and rewritten, 
in part done very rapidly. The second sheet, however, in ink, is 
composed at top speed. There are not many corrections, and the 
words are written so swiftly they would be all but illegible if one 
did not have the final poem for comparison. Other examples of his 
method of composition, mostly in ink rather than in pencil, are in 
the Oak Knoll Papers at the Essex Institute. 

The curious paper, and general lack of resemblance to other 
Whittier manuscripts, may perhaps be explained by a memorandum 
in the Scudder papers at Harvard, used in the preparation of the 
Riverside Edition. In answer to Scudder’s query where the poem 
was first done, Whittier writes : “uncertain when and where.” 

With this, a.l.s. by Pickard, Jan. 13, 1907, identifying his uncle, 
(Joshua Coffin) as the schoolmaster referred to; v. W hither-Land, 
p. 30. 


A SasBaTu ScENE. Illustrations by Baker, Smith and An- 
drew. Two copies. Boston, 1854. 

The light-green glazed wrappers of the first copy are a forgery. 
See Currier. Laid in is a forged Morse 64mo leaflet, 4 pp., of “The 
Sicilian Vespers,” with a printed name, place and date (1st mo. 
1829). Although a forgery, this might be called the first separate 
edition of the poem. Preserved here as a sample of the various Morse 
activities. The second copy is an original—much catalogued, but 
only the third edition, and the second separate. 


Lays OF THE EMIGRANTS, as sung by the Second Party for 
Kanzas, on their departure from Boston, Tuesday, Au- 
gust 29th, 1854. 4-p. leaflet. Boston, 1854. 


Extracted from a bound volume, the measurements being 534 x 
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314. The first page is the title, and p. 2 the first printing of “The 
Kansas Emigrants’”—““We cross the prairie as of old.” The initials 
under the poem on p. 3 are expanded in ink, as in one other copy, to 
show the author as T. B. Hayward. P. 4 is blank. The only other 
copies are in the Harvard and Huntington libraries. 


[Lirzrary RecreaTions AND Misceuranies.| The Na- 
tional Era. Seven numbers, folio. 
Washington, 1847-1851. 
Numbers of this paper contain articles afterwards collected in 
the above publication, wzz: 


No. 25, June 24, 1847, “The Two Processions” 

No. 33, Aug. 19, 1847, “The Poetry of the North” 

No. §2, Dec. 30, 1847, “Fame and Glory” 

No. 56, Jan. 27, 1848, “Evangeline—The Puritans” 

Nos. 209, 211, 212; Jan. 2, 16, 23, 1851. A portion of “My 


Summer with Dr. Singletary”—here quasi-anonymous (see editorial 
columns of No. 209). 


These numbers also contain other Whittier material, unpub- 
lished. No. 33 has a short article on “Levi Woodbury”; No. 52 has 
a short notice of “Our Day: A Gift for the Times” and two other 
short signed scraps ; and No. 209 has the short essay “Pope Night,” 
collected in Literary Recreations, as well as brief reviews of two 
books, a sermon and a magazine. 


No. 56 has an article on “The Abolition of Swedish Slavery” and 
an appreciation of a Yale Phi Beta Kappa poem by Luzerne Ray, 
about 1 column, unpublished, also the poem “To John C. Cal- 
houn,” 41 lines, here first printed, followed by a paragraph be- 
ginning that “No one places a higher estimate upon the intellectual 
power and exemplary private character of the great Southern Sena- 
tor than the author of the above lines, the severity of which can only 
be justified by the actual facts in the case.” Not collected until 
Poetical Works, 1857, under the title “To a Southern Statesman.” 


Literary RECREATIONS AND MISCELLANIES. 
Boston, 1854. 
With 8 pp. of ads dated Sept., 1854, announcing the book as “‘in 


press.” 
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Inscribed on the first fly-leaf at unusual length, as follows: 


“To Gould Brown so honorably known for his successful devo- 
tion to that important department of Learning, which, in its pro- 
motion of precision of language & accuracy in the expression of 
thought, may be regarded as the handmaid of Truth, this little 
volume is offered by his friend The Author. Amesbury 24th 5th mo 
1855.” 

This precision, and little else, is promoted by three trifling cor- 
rections by Whittier and a dozen or so, presumably by Brown, in 
the text. Brown was an author of grammatical textbooks, one of 
which, The Institutes of English Grammar, may have been used by 
Whittier in his early schooling. He died in Lynn, Mar. 31, 1857, 
and the connection may have come from the Lynn Quakers attend- 
ing the Amesbury Quarterly Meeting. Anyhow, a lovely inscription. 


Inserted, fine al.s. to Fields, 2 pp., Amesbury, April 30, 1854, as 
follows: 


“What is best about these Recreations & Miscellanies ? One vol. 
or two ?—The more I think of it, I am inclined to believe that one 
volume is quite enough for the present. It looks a little audacious to 
thrust two volumes of this sort into the hands of the public. I am for 
one volume of, say 400, or 450 pages; if itis worth anything it may 
prepare the way for another hereafter. If you concur in this: I shall 
wait a little before sending the rest of the copy in order to know 
how much will be needed to make up a volume of the size required. 


“With this I send the last proofs, and a quantity of matter, prin- 
cipally from Super-naturalism of N. England. I also enclose for 
the printers a list of the articles to follow in their order.” 


[‘“Maup Muzizr.”] The National Era, Dec. 28, 1854. 
Folio, as issued. Washington, 1854. 


Column 6 of p.2 contains the first printing anywhere of “Maud 
Muller,” signed J. G. W. 


“Maup Mutrrr.” Broadside, 976 x 758 mn. 
(Newburyport ?, 1854.) 
The only other copies known (this having been R. W. Lull’s) 
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are one taken from a scrapbook in the Essex Institute; it is much 
cut down, the measurements being 774 x 534. Printed in two col- 
umns within printed rules, with ornaments at the corner. This can- 
not precede the National Era printing, since the text contains Whit- 
tier’s minor revisions for the version in The Panorama—which in 
turn was slightly changed for other editions. A similar cut-down 
copy without corner ornaments found in Newburyport by R. W. 
Lull in 1942, and one sold at the A.A.A. Galleries April 1, 1920. 


There can be no certainty when this was printed, but the entire 
set-up and appearance is similar to Whittier’s other local printings 
of the period. Reads, in an unknown hand, “Newbpt 1854,” on back. 
See Currier, p. 78. 


Inserted, the following a.l.s., to Alice M. Kellogg, dated Jan. 
14, 1880: 


“The name of Muller found in some parts of N. E. belongs to 
descendants of the Hessians, who came here in the Revolution. It, 
of course, has rightfully the German pronunciation, but has been 
Anglicized or Yankeefied into the sound of —‘duller,’ and perhaps 
that is the best for it. I have not the slighest choice in the matter, 
and am willing to leave the name of the heroine of an idle poem to 
the reader’s option.” 


[‘““Maup Mutter.” | Modern Agitators ... by David W. 
Bartlett. New York, 1855. 

Contains an account, at pp. 240-265, of Whittier as an agitator, 
in which, at pp. 260-263, is the first book printing of “Maud 


Muller.” Whittier is born in 1808, in a home “upon the banks” of 
the Merrimack! 


[ ‘Tue Bareroort Boy.” | The Little Pilgrim. Edited by 
Grace Greenwood. Vol. II, No. 1, Jan., 1855. 4to. 
Philadelphia, 1855. 
The first printing of the famous poem, “The Barefoot Boy,” with 
an illustration suited to the times. Very scarce. With this an a.t.s., 
of six of the less well-known lines of the poem. 
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THE CamMpaicn. 2 Fremont Republican Songs. Words 
written expressly for the times. No. 1. WE'RE FREE, WE'RE 
FREE. ... Set to music by Karl Cora. Boston (1856). 

Sheet music, 6 pp., pp. [2] and [6] blank. This campaign song 
by Whittier, here appearing without any indication that he wrote it, 
was never collected, indeed, never reprinted, and may be found only 
in newspapers and in other campaign material, and in this separate 
form. Apparently only one other copy, owned by P. D. Howe, is 
known, but once Whittier’s authorship is disclosed others are sure 
to turn up. See Currier, pp. 583-4. With this is Te National Era 
for Aug. 14, 1856, where it was first printed, anonymously, of 
course. 


[THe Panorama.] The National Era. Seventeen Nos., 
folio. Washington, 1853—1856. 


All of the 27 poems printed in The Panorama except the title 
poem and “The Barefoot Boy” were first printed in The National 
Era. There are here gathered 17 of these poems, as follows: 


No. 325, Mar. 24, 1853, “Lines, suggested by reading a late state 
paper, wherein the higher law is invoked to sustain the lower one” 


No. 329, Apr. 21, 1853, “Tauler” 
No. 330, Apr. 28, 1853, “The Hero” 
No. 341, July 14, 1853, “Rantoul” 


No. 347, Aug. 25, 1853, “The Pope and Saint Peter,” entitled 
in the book “The Dream of Pio Nono” 


No. 352, Sept. 29, 1853, “Summer by the Lake Side” 


No. 120, May 20, 1854, “Martha Mason,” whose title in the 
book is “The Ranger” 


No. 168, July 17, 1854, “William Forster” 


No. 172, July 21, 1854, “The Kansas Emigrants,” presumably 
preceding even the little broadsides 


No. 179, July 29, 1854, “Ichabod.” Not the famous poem with 
that title, but called “The Rendition” in The Panorama 


No. 408, Oct. 26, 1854, “The Fruit-Gift” 
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No. 414, Dec. 7, 1854, “To C.S.” 
No. 419, Jan. 11, 1855, “Lines inscribed to Friends under Ar- 


test for Treason against the Slave Power” 
No. 423, Feb. 8, 1855, “Flowers in Winter” 
No. 438, May 24, 1855, “My Dream” 


No. 440, June 7, 1855, “Lines, on the Passage of the Bill to 
protect the Rights and Liberties of the People of the State against 
the Fugitive Slave Act,” here entitled “Massachusetts. On the Pas- 
sage, etc. 


No. 471, Jan. 10, 1856, “The New Exodus” 


(I include the Grosvenor Library Bulletin, Vol. XIV, Nos. 1-2, 
Sept. - Dec., 1931, because of its frontispiece reproduction of p. 1 of 
Vol. II, No. 1 (Jan., 1855) of The Little Pelgrim, edited by Grace 
Greenwood, the first printing of “The Barefoot Boy.’’) 


As often with this newspaper, these numbers also contain else- 
where unpublished Whittier material. No. 325 has an editorial of 
more than a column, “New Mexico and the Indian Marauders” ; 
No, 341 has a 1-column review of Thalatta, and another short 
notice; No. 352 has two short articles on “New Books,” and “The 
Literature of Freedom,’ and No. 423 has a half-column letter on 
“Henry Wilson,” the new senator from Massachusetts. 


I also ought not to fail to mention that in No. 330 a letter on 
slavery from Richmond, Indiana, dated Dec. 30, 1852, is from one 
H. Hoover. 


Tuer Panorama, and Other Poems. No advertisements. 
Boston, 1856. 
On the front fly-leaf (the lower half of which has been cut 


away) appears: “To Joshua Coffin Esq from his friend John G. 
Whittier 12th Mo 17th 1858.” 


Joshua Coffin was Whittier’s schoolmaster when Whittier was 
a barefoot boy, at the old schoolhouse described in In School Days, 
visited at the Whittier home as it is described in Snow-Bound, was 
associated with Whittier in anti-slavery work, and became his life- 
long friend. At Coffin’s death in 1864 Whittier wrote his epitaph 
(printed in Pickard’s Lzfe, p. 479). 
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An additional inscription to a distant relative on the second fly- 
leaf reads: “Lillian W. Greenleaf from Joshua Coffin’s daughter 
Elizabeth W. Cheny.” The spine reads CO. 


SAME. Boston, 1856. 
With 12 pp. of advertisements, dated April, 1856. The spine 


reads Co. 


Inserted at p. 70, on a large card, beautifully written (for Whit- 
tier), the first stanza on that page, from “The Voices” (the 15th), 
signed in full, and dated Dec. 22, 1877. The first line of the manu- 
script differs slightly from the printed version; Whittier evidently 
wrote it from memory. 


[“Victorious Liperty.”] For Fremont anv FREE- 
pom! Campaicn oF Firry-Srx. Broadside, 2434 x9. 
New Haven (1856). 


Printed in double column, within printers’ ornaments, New 
Haven imprint at foot, containing 7 Republican campaign songs, of 
which Whittier’s poem with the above title, of 3 stanzas, occupies 
the top of the second column. The first printing. 


Never printed elsewhere until 1894, when it was copied in Pick- 
ard’s Life. Two other copies are known, one sold in 1937 by the 
New York dealer who found the original lot of 3 and sold me mine, 
and the second sold by him to P. D. Howe. Naturally not in any of 
the great collections. The MS is in the Essex Institute. 


[“Lerrer ON THE SUMNER OutracE.” | Broadside, 8+8 x 


55. (Amesbury, 1856.) 


This, the only copy known, was formerly owned by R. W. Lull. 
The letter is dated “Amesbury, 2d of 6th month, 1856.” The letter 
reached the public in the Amesbury and Salisbury Villager on June 
5, and is reprinted in Pickard’s Lzfe (omitting a sentence, and with 
unimportant verbal changes) at p. 382. It is a powerful plea for 
political unity, for peace. 
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Sone by John G. Whittier. Dinner Song . . . by Joshua 
D. Robinson. Broadside, 974 x 9%. 
(2 Newburyport, 1856.) 
This is “A Lay of Old Time,” sung at the annual exhibition at 
Newburyport, on Oct. 2, 1856, of the Essex Agricultural Society, 
along with Robinson’s song, and printed in their Transactions of 
that year. Three other copies are known, two in the Essex Insti- 
tute, and a third in the Whittier house at Amesbury. 


[‘“A Lay or Otp Tim E.”’ | Transactions of the Essex Agri- 
cultural Soctety. Newburyport, 1856. 


Contains at p. 30 “A Lay of Old Time” by Whittier. With this 
is a copy of the Supplement of the Hartford Courant of Oct. 25, 
1856, which may be the first newspaper appearance of the poem. 
It is in advance of the printing in The National Era. 


Tue Poreticat Works oF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Portrait. 2 Vols., 16mo. Boston, 1857. 


The last 10 poems in the second volume here first appear in a 
book. 


Inserted, original MS of the poem “To Pennsylvania,” here 
(Vol. II, p. 280) first printed in a book, six stanzas of six lines 
each. The MS contains one additional stanza (following Stanza 3) 
not printed in the book, and the first line of the next to the last 
stanza is different. 

The MS is written on the first two pages of a 4-p. sheet. The 
third page contains the following a.l.s. to George William Curtis, 
dated “Amesbury 19th gth Mo” (in the book the poem is dated 
“oth mo.”) : 

“My Dr. fr. 

I take the liberty of sending thee a copy of some verses I have 
just written, & which will be published in the Era. 

I thought it possible that they might fill a niche in some of thy 
Pennsylvania speeches. 

Heaven speed the right! 

Thy friend & admirer” 
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The poem was printed in The National Era, Sept. 25, 1856, with 
the additional stanza, here transcribed and later eliminated. 


Also inserted, a.l.s., with addressed envelope, by Gertrude W. 
Cartland, written from Newburyport Feb. 18, 1891, beginning 
“John G. Whittier desires me to say” and identifying the persons 
described in Stanzas 15 and 16 of “The Last Walk in Autumn,” 
here first printed, as Bayard Taylor and Charles Sumner. The let- 
ter also contains the strange statement that Whittier “was not the 
author of the poem on the death of Alexander I of Russta”—Whit- 
tier included this in the Riverside Edition, and the MS is at the 
Amesbury house. 


[‘“Cuariry.” ] Broadside, 1 p. N.p., n.d. (Feb. 20, 1858). 


This broadside contains two stanzas of 9 lines each, preceded by a 
note with printed date and signature of Whittier stating that the 
lines were written by his sister “last evening, with the exception of 
two or three lines supplied by myself.” 


The Wakeman copy of this unique item, containing his original 
note, as follows: 


“This poem is entitled ‘Charity’ in the Cambridge edition of 
Whittier’s poems and there is ascribed entirely to his sister. In the 
present leaflet the note by Whittier which heads the poem shows 
that he had a hand in it. It was evidently used for some occasion 
which the leaflet unfortunately does not disclose. It is dated 1858 
and was first published in book form in Hazel Blossoms, 1875. This 
very rare item is probably unique. [ cannot learn of another.” 


A defective copy in the Essex Institute is cut off, and so lacks the 
preliminary note as to Whittier’s part in the poem. 


[““How Sweety Come tHe Hoty Psavms.” | Celebra- 
tion of the Hundredth Anniversary of the Birthday of Rob- 
ert Burns, by the Boston Burns Club, Jan. 25, 1859. 
Boston, 1859. 
First printing of Whittier’s “How sweetly come the holy psalms.” 
Also the first printing of three poems by Holmes, at pp. 19-21 and 
44-5 (being the only printing of one of them) ; of a long poem by 
Lowell (pp. 55-60), and of an address by Emerson (pp. 35-37). 
Whittier was not present, and Emerson read the Whittier poem. 
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Whittier’s own copy, presented to him by the president of the 
Burns Club, with his autograph inscription to Whittier on the front 
end-paper. The opposite end-paper at one time contained the Pick- 
ard authentication and sales slip, but some vandal has removed this, 
presumably to place it on a Snow-Bound or some such more valu- 
able object. No. 23 in the Whittier sale of 1903. 


Inserted at p. 61, at the Whittier poem to Burns, a.l.s., 134 pp., 
Jan. 24, 1880, with the following tribute by Whittier to Burns: 


“No one, I am certain, can feel warmer love & admiration for the 
great poet of Scotland than myself. Since his time many poets have 
lived and written, but it seems to me that his assurance of immor- 
tality is the strongest & his hold upon the human heart most secure.” 


“Tue Dousrs-Heapep Snake or Newszury.” Original 
MS, unsigned, 4 quarto pages, 934 x 734, manuscript on 
the first three pages. (1859.) 


This is the original manuscript as sent to the Atlantic Monthly 
for publication in its March, 1859, issue, and bears the endorse- 
ment of the editor, “Autograph of J. G. Whittier, J. R. L.,” as well 
as printer’s name and marks. The MS contains 91 lines, and 5 other 
lines which are cancelled, 2 by being scratched over, and 3 covered 
with a paste-over slip which contains 18 lines. The title and short 
note by Christopher Tappan precede, also in Whittier’s hand. The 
poem was collected in Home Ballads, 1860. 


[‘“Kenoza.” | Proceedings at the Dedication of the Kenoza 
Club House... Aug. 31, 1859. Haverhill, 1859. 

Very scarce, the Chamberlain catalogue stating that only 35 
copies were printed (source of the statement not given). Whittier’s 
poem, “Kenoza,” written for the occasion, first appears anywhere 
at p. 6; it differs from the collected version in Home Ballads and 
Poems, 1860, Whittier is said to be responsible for the change from 
Great Pond to Kenoza. 


[“Tue Cuntivator.”] The Old Farmer's Almanack for 
1860, by Robert B. Thomas. Boston, 1859. 


The original cloth loop for hanging up in the kitchen is pre- 
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served. At p. 39, under the title “The Cultivator,” appears for the 
first time in a book, Stanzas 6, 7 and 8 of “Song of Harvest,” col- 
lected in Home Ballads, 1860. 


MISCELLANEOUS FIRST AND OTHER EDITIONS. 


1860-1864. 


(1) The Rebellion Record, Part XX, New York, 1862, pub- 
lished in parts for later dissembling and binding, prints “To Eng- 
lishmen,” at p. 44 of “Poetry and Incidents,” from The Independ- 
ent of Jan. 30, 1862. 


(2) Barbara Frietchie, leaflet, 4 pp., anonymous, The Book 
Rooms, 805 Broadway, New York, (c. 1870), is here because it is 
the same anonymous object with Atlantic Monthly text as the true 
first separate of 1863, preceding In War Time, of which P. D. 
Howe owns the only copy known (1937). Obviously it was reprint-: 
ed after the Methodist Book Concern moved to the new address 
above in 1869. See Currier, p. 93. 


With this is p. 183 of the Century for Sept., 1886, printing a 
letter from Whittier, June 10, 1885, re the poem, in which he says, 
unter alza: “I had no reason to doubt its accuracy then, and I am still 
constrained to believe that it had foundation in fact.” 


(3) The Loyal National League, New York, 1863, has a short 
and unexciting letter by Whittier, dated April 5, 1863. 


(4) Proceedings of the Essex Institute, Vol. III, Salem, 1864, 
contains at p. 271 a list by Whittier of “Flowers, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Vines in Amesbury and Salisbury,” some 26 items. The only 
evidence which I know of any scientific botanical interest by Whit- 
tier. 


Tue Sumyer Memoriat. Leaflet, 4 pp., 854 x 534. 
Haverhill, 1862. 


Reprints a letter, from the Amesbury and Salisbury V wllager of 
Oct. 16, 1862, in support of Sumner’s re-election as senator. The 
Lull copy, the only other located being in the Harvard College li- 
brary. 
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Tripute TO/Dea. Wn. Carrutuers./By John G. Whit- 
tier./ Leaflet, 918 x 774. Amesbury, Mar. 7, 1860. 


Dated at the foot. The reading matter, which recites the death of 
Deacon Carruthers on Mar. 6, 1860, is single-column in 5 para- 
graphs, between floreated borders. The largest copy known, being 
% in, taller and wider than the measurements given by Currier. 


Not in any of the great collections. The only other copies known 
are in the Essex Institute, which also has another issue ; in the home 
in Amesbury, and P. D. Howe’s. Whittier writes a paragraph con- 
cerning Carruthers in his letter to Elizabeth Lloyd of Mar. 20 
(1860) at p. 57 of Whitter’s Unknown Romance, 1922. 


[“CasLe Hymn.” | History... of the Electric Telegraph. 

Boston, 1860. 

Here because it is the first book printing of “Cable Hymn” (p. 

371). First in the Atlantic Monthly for Oct., 1858, Whittier col- 
lected it in a book in Tent on the Beach, 1867. 


[“Browwn or Osawotomis.” | Echoes of Harper's Ferry. 
James Redpath. Boston, 1860. 


Published in May, two months in advance of Home Ballads, and 
therefore the first book printing of “Brown of Osawotomie” (In- 
dependent, Dec. 22, 1859), followed by the Garrison- Whittier con- 
troversy which ensued (Whittier letter, Jan. 15, 1860). 


This important book is also a first printing of Thoreau, Emerson 
and Howells (very early), with the name on the end-leaf of Rev. 
H. N. Rust, and his bookplate ; he wrote the letter printed on p. 394. 


A.u.s. to George Ticknor, 4to, 2 pp., Amesbury, July 9, 
1860. 


Written, with extreme care and neatness (for Whittier), for the 
dinner given by Ticknor to Hawthorne on his return from Euro- 
pean service as American consul : 

“T regret that I am not able to be at the dinner tomorrow to join 


you in welcoming home again my long ago fellow-contributor to 
the Democratic Review. The weird and subtle beauty of his legend- 
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ary tales in that periodical early awakened my admiration and re- 
buked and shamed my own poor efforts in a similar direction. We 
all know how the promise of that authorship has since blossomed 
and borne marvellous fruit—how he has peopled for us the realms 
of fancy—with what life he has clothed the grim skeleton of old 
Puritanism—with what richness of coloring he has painted for us 
the immortal frescoes of his story of Rome and Italy!—But why 
multiply words ?—My voice is but the echo of that of thousands 
who welcome home one who has reflected honor upon us all. I should 
be glad to take him by the hand: but, for the matter of a dinner in 
my present state of health, I must beg to be excused. I do not think 
I ever had any gift for such occasions in my best estate, and time & 
illness have only, as in the case of Sheridan’s grandmother, ‘im- 


proved me the wrong way.’ Very truly thy friend, 


John G. Whittier.” 


[Home Batuaps.] Eleven Atlantic Monthlies, and nine 
newspapers. Washington, D. C., 1857-8; Concord, 
N.H., Feb. 20, 1858; Amesbury, Mass., 

Sept. 30, 1858; Boston, 1857-8. 


Of the 36 poems, again only the “Proem” is a first printing any- 
where. The 20 poems below were first printed, as follows (in the 
Atlantic unless otherwise noted) : 


Oct. 22, 1857, “The Garrison of Cape Ann” (National Era). 


Nov., 1857, “The Gift of Tritemius,” (first number the Az- 
lantic). 


Dec., 1857, “Skipper Ireson’s Ride” 
Feb., 1858, “The Old Burying Ground” 


Feb. 20, 1858, “The Pipes at Lucknow,” (New Hampshire States- 
man; firstin The Natonal Era of Feb. 4). 


April, 1858, “Telling the Bees” 

July, 1858, “The Swan-Song of Parson Avery” 

Aug., 1858, “To ————,” (“To J. T. F.” in Home Ballads). 
Sept., 1858, “Le Marais du Cygne” 

Sept. 30, 1858, “Lines for an Agricultural Exhibition” (The 
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Villager, Extra, Amesbury, a very rare paper). Also The National 
Era of Oct. 7, 1858, with a slightly different title. 


Dec. 2, 1858, “The Palm Tree” (National Era, with the some- 
what startling sub-title, later wisely omitted, A Paraphrase from 
the Persian). 


Jan. 6, 1859, “The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall” (Independent). 
Jan. 20, 1859, “The Red River Voyageur” (Independent). 
Mar., 1859, “The Double-Headed Snake of Newbury” 


July 28, 1859, (correcting July 21)—“In Remembrance of 
Joseph Sturge” (Independent). 


Aug., 1859, “My Psalm” 


Oct. 27, 1859, “Rome—1859,” 9 stanzas only (Independent). 
When collected, 13 stanzas, under the title “From Perugia.” 


Dec. 29, 1859, “The Preacher” (Independent). 
Feb., 1860, ““The Truce of Piscataqua” 
May, 1860, “My Playmate” 


With them the following a.l.s. (initials only), dated June 25, 
but docketed with the year 1858, concerning “Le Marais du 
Cygne” in the September number of the Atlanizc. Whittier had most 
peaceful contributions in the numbers for July and August, and 
was evidently prevailed upon to let the poem stand over till Sep- 
tember, notwithstanding the letter, which reads as follows: 


“Do you publish such incendiary pieces as this? And if so, can 
it go in the August no ? If not, it will be too late, and I must beg you 
return wt at once. 


“If Prof. Lowell approves of it—and I am sure he will like the 
spirit of it, whatever he may think of its merits in a merely literary 
point of view—& you can give it a place in your Aug. No.—I shall 
be pleased. If not, it is just as well. Could it not take the place of 
the poem now in type? That could afford to wait another month, 
or you could return it to me.” 

The “poem now in type” was in honor of James T. Fields (“To 
—————,” afterwards entitled “To J. T. F.”), which evidently 
couldn’t wait. (His letter of July 5, 1858, in Pickard, p. 417, refers 
to this poem.) 
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Home BALLADS AND POEMS. Boston, 1860. 


Sixteen pp. of ads dated July, 1860. Inscribed by Whittier on the 
title-page to an old Amesbury friend: “Wm Williamson from the 
author 29th 8th mo. 1860” and with the presentee’s library stamp 
on the fly-leaf. Since the book was not published till October, this 
must be one of the “dozen or twenty” copies which Fields in July 
told Whittier he might have (Currier, p. 87). 


Inserted the following a.l.s., 2 pp., to nears dated Amesbury, 
Mar. 20, 1860, initiating the book: 


“I have prepared a collection of my recent poems. It consists of 
ten ballads, and some fifteen lyrical pieces—the best, I am sure, I 
have ever written. It will make a volume of about 120 pages. 


“Can you publish it this spring? For many reasons I would 
prefer to have it printed at this time. If I did not look upon it as 
rather more to my credit than anything I have ever given you, I 
should not wish to appear in print again. 


“Be good enough to let me know thy opinion & decision & oblige. 
Thy fd.” 


“Tue Quakers ARE Out!” Sung at a Republican Mass 
Meeting at Newburyport, Oct. 11, 1860. Written for the 
Occasion. Broadside, 774 x 514; also another broadside, 
giving Whittier’s authorship, 6 x 4. 
N.p., n.d. (Newburyport, 1860) ; 
and Boston, n.d. (1860). 
The only copy known of the first of these broadsides, anonymous 
and known to have been printed locally. See discussion in Currier, 
p. 89, and the Amesbury town report with like printers’ ornaments, 
there discussed by him, and here included. (Since publication of 
Currier, I have procured a Newton town report of 1855 with the 
same ornaments, with imprint “W. H. B. Currier, printer, Salisbury 
Mills” which clinches the matter.) This is the first printing of the 
poem. 


Also the only copy known of the third form of the broadside ; the 
intermediate second form is not scarce. 


First reprinted in Pickard’s Life, at p. 432; the incorrect text 
there used 1s discussed by Currier at p. 3209. 
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Also still another and different printing, without mentioning 
Whittier as author, found in 1941 in a Newburyport garret, and be- 
lieved by R. W. Lull to be a local printing, 454 x 334. Where this 
comes in the hierarchy cannot be determined, but the absence of 
Whittier’s name shows that it is fairly early, and its original owner 
(Henry Lunt) was one of the signers at the original Newburyport 
Party. 


Oration BY THomMas CuHaszt anp Porm sy Joun G. 
Wuirttrer, delivered before the Alumni Association of 
the Friends’ School at Providence .. . 1860. 
Philadelphia, 1860. 
First book printing of the long poem “The Quaker Alumni.” (A 
presentation copy dated July 20 is known.) I insert the Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, Newburyport, June 28, 1860, containing the poem, 
which was simultaneously printed in this paper and in the Ames- 
bury Villager, as well as the Report of the Proceedings of the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Alumm Association, Philadelphia, 1860, 
which contains the poem at pp. [47]-56. No one knows whether this 
report or the separate printing came first. They are by the same 
printer, and from the same types. 


“Napies.—1860.” Inscribed to Robert G. Waterston. 
Leaflet, 934 x 774. Same, a different setting. Leaflet, 854 
x 514. Helen Ruthven Waterston. Printed not published. 


8vo, original cloth, g.e. Two copies. Together, 4 pieces. 
Boston, 1860. 


_ The first is the first printing of the poem, with rules around the 
printed matter, and without the words “In Memory of” and “Helen 
Ruthven Waterston” at the top of pp. 2 and 3, respectively. There 
are § stanzas on p. 2, and g on p. 3. The only other copy known was 
sold at auction Nov. 22, 1938. 


The second is the second printing, as prepared for the book. Some 
copies of the book lack the leaflet; in others it was sewn in. This 
copy has no sewing holes and is of larger dimensions (the book is 
834 x 53%), and is therefore the original leaflet, before it was cut 
down and sewn in. The stanzas are arranged on the pages in a dif- 
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ferent manner from the first leaflet. This leaflet 1s moderately com- 
mon; Wakeman had one, as has Essex Institute. 


The third is the first issue of the book, before the Whittier leaflet 
was added. Bryant’s copy, being inscribed: “For Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Bryant with grateful memories and most affectionate re- 
gards. Boston July 27th 1860.” (The book contains an extract 
from Bryant’s “Letters from Spain,” referring to Miss Waterston, 
and his letter of condolence on her death.) 


The fourth is the second issue of the book, not issued till Decem- 
ber, with the leaflet sewn in. See Currier, p. 90, 7e these items. 


“A Worp FoR THE Hovr.” By JohnG. Whittier. Broad- 
side, 434.2%. Amesbury, 16th day of 1st month, 1861. 


Again the only copy known, being the first printing of the sec- 
ond poem in In War Time, 1864. The printing is of a first draft of 
the poem, which does not contain the 17th line as the poem finally 
appeared, and reads “doomed Mezentius” (changed to “Tuscan’s 
victim”) and “hoist disunion’s rag” (changed to “flaunt”’). There 
are also several changes in punctuation in the book form. The 
magazine printing in The Friends’ Review, Feb. 2, 1861, follows 
this leaflet exactly. 


Currier thinks that this is only a proof ; it is clearly not a proof to 
me. 


CHIMES OF FREEDOM AND Union. 16mo. Boston, 1861. 


First printing, at p. 8, of “Eine [sic] feste Burg ist Unser Gott,” 
except (just possibly) in The Independent for June 13, 1861. (Al- 
so the first printing of Holmes’ “Under the Washington Elm,” and 
2 additional verses of “The Voice of the Loyal North”—the other 
Holmes poems had been printed in similar pamphlets published 
earlier in the year.) 


I also insert flimsy sheet, badly printed, headed “Ein, Feste Burg 
ist Unser Gott” [sic], which must be its first separate printing, 
since it carries at its foot the imprint: “West FRANKLIN NURS- 
ERIES, Nov. 1862. Job, T Elleston. Print,r.” [sic]. Not in — 
rier. 
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Tue SuMNER Memoria. 4to leaflet, 4 pp., 834 x6. 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, 1862. 
A political leaflet to promote Sumner’s election as senator, con- 
taining Whittier’s letter in support thereof, originally in the 
Amesbury and Salisbury Villager of Oct. 16, 1862, not elsewhere 
printed. This copy was formerly R. W. Lull’s, and the only other 
known is in Harvard University. 


Carries Holmes’ fine Nautilus bookplate, and a pencil inscrip- 
tion from Annie Fields to Mrs. Holmes. 


Also inserted a.l.s. (initials), dated Amesbury 10th 11th mo 
1857, to “My dear Lowell”: 


“I have no complete copy of the verses last sent thee, but I be- 
lieve there is a grammatical error in the last verse 3d line. If it is 
to be printed pray for the credit of Maga. look to it.” 


The poem as to whose printing Whittier thus expresses doubt (!) 
must be “Skipper Ireson’s Ride” in the December, 1857, Atlantic. 
The line has no error, so Lowell must have made the correction. 


Tue Patience or Hope by the Author of “A Present 
Heaven” with an Introduction by John G. Whittier. 
SAME, ninth edition. Boston, 1862 and 1864. 


The first, the first edition. The second is autographed by Whit- 
tier on the title-page. The introduction covers 33 pages, and is re- 
printed in the Rzversede Edition. 


In the second I insert an a.l.s., 2% pp., dated Dec. 7, 1872, with 
addressed envelope (to Jas. Wm. Kimball), as follows: 


“T have to thank thee for the Magazine with the earnest and elo- 
quent review of the author of ‘The Patience of Hope’, and for thy 
letter of the 2d inst. I have seen some notice of the Essay of Con- 
stable on Future Punishment. I know the drift of his argument, and 
its scriptural support. It is certainly a view which conflicts less with 
our conception of Divine Goodness & Justice, than that of Au- 
gustine. On this question I dare not dogmatize: of one thing only 
sure, that God will do the best thing possible for every created 
being. 

“I read the essay on Dora Greenwell with much interest, & with 
sympathy. I do not think it extravagant or overrated.” 
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[‘“ASTRAEA aT THE Capirot.”] Proceedings of the Penn- 
sylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends ... 1862. 
New York, 1862. 


The inner front cover carries the first book printing of “Astraea 
at the Capitol.” “The Watchers,” on the same page, is not a first. 


[To Witi1aMm H. Sewarp.” | The American Crists in Re- 
lation to Slavery. By John Waddington, p.p. 
London, 1862. 


A more than usually interesting first printing of a Whittier poem, 
“To William H. Seward,” at p. 11. “Intended to be admonitory as 
well as condemnatory” (Pickard, p. 436), Whittier somehow lost 
track of it after its printing in the New York Evening Post in 1861, 
in spite of some effort on his part, and only with great difficulty got 
it again for the Riversede Edition of 1888, where it was first col- 
lected, 26 years later—see a.l.s. to Francis J. Garrison, in Vol. ITI 
of my collected set of the Rzverstde Edztion. 


The first book printing, and a presentation copy, being inscribed 
“To the Editor of the Herald of Peace with J. W.’s compliments.” 


Very scarce, the only other copies I know of in collections being 
Wakeman’s (location unknown) and P. D. Howe’s. 


[‘“Patience.”] [“Sonc or tHe Necro BoatMeEn.” | 
Only Once. Original Papers by Various Contributors. 4to. 
New York (1862). 


First printing of Whittier’s “Patience,” and “Song of the Negro 
Boatmen,” with musical accompaniment. Also contains other firsts, 
including a poem by Lowell not elsewhere collected. Said to be one 
of three known perfect copies on large paper, with all four of the 
engraved plates, but guaere if not more common. A fourth copy 
(P. D. Howe) lacks the wrappers. 


With this is “Song of the Negro Boatmen,” 6 pp., words and 
music (by H. T. Merrill), Chicago (1862). At least two other 
sheet-music printings precede this ; the Arnold- Wakeman broadside 
is as late as the summer of 1863. 
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[‘“MountaIn Picturzs. FRANCONIA FROM THE PEMIGE- 

wassET.” | The Lady’s Almanac for the Year 1863. 32mo. 

Boston, n.d. (21862; copyrighted 1861). 

This curious book, hitherto uncollected (and small wonder), 

contains, at p. 57, what appears to be the first book printing of 

Whittier’s “Mountain Pictures. Franconia from the Pemigewas- 
set.” I never saw another. 


SteREOPTICON. Broadside, 20 x 8%, printed on both sides. 
4-p. leaflet, on blue paper, headed “To THE SECRETARY OF 
tHE Lyceum or Lecture CommMitresz,” 11% x 9%, 
printed on the first and third pages. Twopieces. (1862.) 


Printed by John Fallon, Superintendent of the Pacific Mills 
Print Works, Lawrence, Mass., in advertisement of his stereopti- 
con. Not in Currier. In each he prints an undated letter by Whit- 
tier of some length, praising Fallon’s invention, to “a gentleman 
who invited him to witness the marvels,” etc. It seems probable 
that the broadside is the earlier ; internal evidence supplies the year. 


In War Time. Leaflet (in proof form). 
(Amesbury, 1863. ) 


The top half of the second leaf has been torn off by Whittier to 
destroy writing by him on the last page, thus removing two stanzas 
entirely and the bulk of two more. Sixteen verses are intact with 
Whittier’s corrections, one verse being almost entirely changed, 
and, as changed, different from the book form. The fifth stanza 1s 
also entirely different from the book version, which in turn con- 
tains 2 stanzas not appearing in this leaflet. 

This, the Wakeman copy, remains the only copy known of this 
leaflet. It is accompanied by Vol. II, No. 6, of The Literary Col- 
lector, New York, 1904, which reproduces the item and contains an 
article on this and other Whittier rarities, as well as the first com- 
plete printing of the Gove poem. 


[I~ War Time.” ] [“A Memoria.” ] Proceedings of the 
Alumni Association of Friends’ Yearly Meeting School, 
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with the Oration by Moses A. Cartland, and the Poem by 
John G. Whittier. 
Published by the Association. Providence, 1863. 


Contains “In War Time,” written for the occasion, and first 
printing of “A Memorial,” Moses A. Cartland. Not in the Essex 
Institute Exhibit. 


Inserted, a.l.s., 1p., April 4, 1874: “The poem does refer to my 
dear cousin M. A. Cartland of Lee, N. H., the teacher at Clinton 


Grove in Weare.” 


Also inserted, a later pamphlet printing of “In War Time,” in 
the same year, on the back cover of Proceedings of the Pennsylvania 
Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, etc., New York, 1863. 


(‘In War Time.” | The Atlantic Monthly, thirteen num- 
bers, and three copies of The Independent, folio. 
New York and Boston, 1860-63. 


The original Atlantics, containing 12 of the poems printed in In 
W ar Time which first appeared in that magazine: 


Oct., 1860, “The Summons” 

Feb., 1861, “Cobbler Keezar’s Vision” 

June 13, 1861, “Ein feste Burg ist Unser Gott” (Independent) 
Aug., 1861, “Our River” 

Sept. 19, 1861, “Thy Will be Done!” (Independent) 

Nov. 14, 1861, “The Watchers” (Independent) 

Feb., 1862, “At Port Royal” 


Mar., 1862, “Mountain Pictures. I” (First in the Lady’s Almanac, 
herein ) 


April, 1862, “Mountain Pictures. IT’ 
June, 1862, “Astraea at the Capitol” 


Aug., 1862, “Amy Wentworth,” and “Anniversary Poem” (ze., 
“In War Time’) 


Oct., 1862, “The Battle Autumn of 1862” 
Jan., 1863, “Andrew Rykman’s Prayer” 
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Feb., 1863, “The Proclamation” 
May, 1863, “The Countess” 
Oct., 1863, “Barbara Frietchie” 


Inserted, beautifully written unsigned MS, on 3 sides of a 12mo 
sheet of note-paper, of 60 of the last 64 lines of the famous poem 
“Andrew Rykman’s Prayer.” The MS begins at the line “Thou, O 
elder Brother! who” and, except for differences of punctuation and 
a change of a single line, is identical with the printed poem. The 
omitted 4 lines are the stanza at the end beginning “So we read the 
prayer of him,” which we know from the letter to Fields quoted in 
Pickard, p. $40, was not added until after the rest of the poem had 
been written and sent to the magazine. This is therefore the origi- 
nal magazine MS. 


The preceding third of the poem is at the Huntington Library. 
The location of the remainder is unknown to me. Whittier MSS of 
such length are uncommon. 


With this also is Vol. I, No. 24, The Record of News, History 
and Literature, Richmond, Va., Nov. 26, 1863, which quotes “Bar- 
bara Frietchie” (as by Whittier), with amusing comment upon the 
probable truth of the story, from the Richmond Examiner, includ- 
ing the following sensible words: 


“,.. The uncultivated may pronounce this poem as so much un- 
adulterated and self-evident nonsense, but the wise, the gifted, the 
good, know that it will outlive and disprove all histories, however 
authenticated. ... Mr. Whittier will... give to the latest genera- 
tions the only true and trustworthy account of Lee’s invasion of 
Maryland that was ever written—Nay, there is danger lest the 
veritable countrymen of the poetaster will become excessively angry 
with everyone who dares to question Barbara Frietchie’s unrivaled 
courage, or hesitates to believe that she was born of Yankee parents 
on both sides, in the centre of a pumpkin patch in New Hampshire. 
So reasonable and capable of comprehending the sober truth 1s 
posterity... .” 


The entire passage is quoted in Currier, p. 496. 


Receipt. Three lines, Mar. 9, 1860. 


Receipt for $80.00, Mar. 9, 1860, written and endorsed by Mrs. 
Frietchie’s agent, Christian Steiner, and signed “Barbara Fritchie,” 
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when she was 93. To date only three autographs of the lady have 
appeared at public sale; this comes from the Steiner family, and is 
the same spelling as the other autographs. 


Tur IxpEPENpDEnT for July 30, 1863, with A Memorial, 
M. A.C. 

With this also is p. 783 of the Century for September, 1886, 
printing Whittier’s letter of June 10 to the editor, of considerable 
interest as showing his continued belief in the Barbara Frietchie 
incident: 

“T had no reason to doubt its accuracy then, and I am still con- 
strained to believe that it had foundation in fact. If I thought 
otherwise I should not hesitate to express it. I have no pride of au- 
thorship to interfere with my allegiance to truth.” 


In War Time AnD OTHER PoEMS. Boston, 1864. 


The first issue, with the advertisements listing the book as “just 
ready,” instead of giving binding and price. The semicolon is pres- 
ent after “grace” on p. 146, if this means anything, which I doubt. 


Presentation copy, being inscribed “To Lydia M. Child from 
her fd of old time The Author.” In addition Whittier has made two 
MS corrections, changing “morn” to “morns” in the first line of p. 
gs, and “women” to “woman” in the twelfth line on p. 118. The 
second correction was never made. 


Mrs. Child (%) has pasted to the first terminal blank what I 
originally believed to be a unique yellow leaflet of Whittier’s ““Laus 
Deo!” written in 1864 but not printed in book form until Naizonal 
Lyrics, 1865, nor collected until The Tent on the Beach, in 1867. 
However, instead of being such a leaflet, this now turns out to be 
the back cover of the 31st Annual Report of the Philadelphia Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society, Feb., 1865. It is still, probably, the first 
book printing of the poem, since there are 9 differences in punctua- 
tion and capitalization between this “leaflet” and the final form 
of 1867, and the sub-title, and the first 3 lines of the last stanza, © 
are entirely different. The sub-title is the same in National Lyrics 
as here, but the 3 lines have then assumed the final and different 
form. 


The Arnold-Kern copy, with bookplates. 
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SAME. Boston, 1864. 


This curious book, of which no other specimen seems to exist, is 
the copy referred to in Curle, in chocolate cloth of a distinctly Eng- 
lish design, and with spine-lettering of a distinctly English type. 
There is no mention on the spine of the publisher. Since the sheets 
were not cut for top-gilding, they are 7,5 tall as against the 774 of 
the regular book, and it is printed on thinner paper, the sheets be- 
ing zg in thickness instead of 7%. Further evidence of its produc- 
tion for English market comes from the absence of advertisements, 
and presumably this is a trial copy for that purpose. An interesting 
‘clipping concerning “The Countess” is laid in. 


[‘“AwAKENING.” | Proceedings of the American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society at its Third Decade, held in... Philadelphia, 
Dec. 3 & 4, 1864 [3]. New York, 1864. 


Contains an interesting letter by Whittier, not published else- 
where till Pickard’s Life, that Clay would have procured Garrison’s 
release from prison if necessary, also a reprint, from the similar 
1855 pamphlet, of part of “Awakening,” under the title, “A North- 
ern Song,” and the letter on the formation of the Society which 
Whittier collected in the Riversede Edttion in Vol. VIII, p. 145. 


Whittier’s copy, being inscribed on the title: “John G. Whittier, 
with Ex Comtee’s Thanks & Respects,” and with a brief note by 
Pickard on the front cover. The Executive Committee, on the title- 
page, have corrected the erroneous date of the proceedings from 


1864 to 1863, in ink. 


[“Txomas Srarr Kine.” ] In Memoriam. Thomas Starr 
King [1804]. (Philadelphia, 1864.) 


Scarce, The Kozlay copy; only two other copies (P. D. Howe; 
New York dealer) seem to be known. First printing in covers of 
Whittier’s poem “Thomas Starr King,” also of (Francis) Bret 
Harte’s famous “Relieving Guard—March 4th, 1864.” Neither of 
these appeared in a book of the author until 1867 ; indeed, this is 2 
years ahead of Harte’s first book. 
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[“Joun WooLMan IN THE STEERAGE.” | The B oatswain s 


Whistle, Nov. 17, 1864, No.8. 4to. Boston, 1864. 


Containing the only printing of Whittier’s prose article “John 
Woolman in the Steerage.” 


MiscELLANEOUS FIRST AND OTHER PRINTINGS. 
1865-69. 
(1) Tribute of the Massachusetts Historical S octety to the Mem- 
ory of Edward Everett, Jan. 30, 1865, Boston, 1865, contains at 
pp. 87-90, Whittier’s very fine letter concerning Everett, dated Jan. 
27, 1865, reprinted in the Riverside Edition in Vol. VI, p. 274; this 
is also the first printing of Holmes’ poem “Our First Citizen,” read 
for the occasion. 


(2) The National Freedman, April 1, 1865, prints under the 
title “Hymn of Triumph” the “Hymn for the Celebration of Eman- 
cipation at Newburyport,” first printed in The Newbury port Daily 
Herald of Feb. 22. 


(3) National Anti-Slavery Standard, Mar. 18, 1865, contains a 
letter by Whittier, dated Mar. 8, 1865, concerning a slave auction 
block ; originally in the Boston Transcript, also here, Mar. 10, 1865, 
and not printed elsewhere. 


(4) Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society, South Dan- 
vers, 1865, has the first printing of Whittier’s “The Peace Au- 


tumn,” written for the occasion. 


(5) The American Freedman, New York, May, 1866, has a 
Whittier letter dated Apr. 23, 1866, at p. 23. 


(6) Speech of the Hon. F. E. Woodbridge, of Vermont, in the 
House of Representatives, March 19, 1867, Washington, 1867, a 
possibly unique 8-p. leaflet, quotes a Whittier letter, Mar. 4, 1867, 
not elsewhere printed. 


(7) Address Delivered on the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Birth of Alexander von Humboldt, by Louis Agassiz, Boston, 1869, 
contains a good Whittier letter dated Sept. 6, 1869, at pp. 100-1. 
Also the first printing of a short address by Emerson, and of 
Holmes’ poem for the occasion (this last also exists as a broadside 
in my Holmes collection). 
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(8) In Memorram. James Henry Duncan. (by I. I. Munger), 
Cambridge, (1869), a scarce book, has at p. 28, a brief letter by 
Whittier concerning Duncan. Presentation from the compiler. 


(9) The Atlantic, Dec. 1869, has an undated letter by Whittier 
at p. 2 of the ads praising Caroline S. Whitmarch’s “Prayers of the 
Ages.” Apparently not in Currier. 


Nationa Lyrics, 1865. 16mo. Boston, 1865. 


First book printing of the opening poem. A note of introduction, 
from Fields to Whittier, is laid in. With this is the original number 
of The Independent for Feb. 9, 1865, where “Laus Deo!” first 


printed anywhere, replaces the usual editorial. 


[“Bryant.”] The Bryant Festival at “The Century,” 
November 5, M.DCCC.LXIV. New York, 186s. 


First printing (at p. 62) of Whittier’s poem “Bryant.” Pre- 
sented by Bryant to his old friend “Tommy” Dodd, for 34 years 
Professor of Latin at Williams College, with this inscription: 
“Professor C. M. Dodd, from William Cullen Bryant, Jan. 6, 
1865.” This is the later reset edition, published by Appleton. 


Snow-Bounp, A Winter Idyl. Frontispiece Portrait. 
Original white cloth. Boston, 1866. 


The first issue, with p. 52 numbered. With the following presen- 
tation inscription on the front end-paper : “Elizabeth Gay from her 
friend & her father’s friend John G. Whittier Amesbury 30 3d 
mo 1866.” This is the only presentation copy of the first issue of 
Snow-Bound known; at least, there is no auction record of an- 
other, nor have I seen any in dealers’ catalogues. Mrs. 8. H. Gay, 
with whom Whittier corresponded up to his death, was formerly 
Elizabeth Neall. She and her father Daniel Neall, president of the 
managers of Pennsylvania Hall, were Whittier’s intimate associates 
in anti-slavery effort during the Philadelphia 1838-40 period. To 
her, the “light-hearted rover,” with “blue eyes’ glance,” in 1841 
Whittier addressed his poem “To a Friend, on her Return from 
Europe”; on the father’s death in 1840, Whittier wrote the poem 
“Daniel Neall.” A charming association. 
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The book has added interest from being one of two known first 
issues bound in white. The other was Wakeman’s, which he thought 
unique; a third white copy sold in 1936-7 was a clumsy forgery. 
The book has yellow end-papers and all three preliminary and 
terminal blanks. 


Same. Original white cloth. Boston, 1866. 


Moderately scarce in white cloth. The second issue, with last 
page unnumbered. 


Inserted, a.l.s., 4 pp., to Professor Lanman of Harvard, 30 5 mo., 
1882, thanking him for a painting: 


“,.. The view is very familiar to me and is one that I have al- 
ways loved. It is one of those ‘low, green prairies of the sea’ of 
which I speak in ‘Snow-Bound’ [p. 23].... It recalls the summer 
afternoons—the interminable levels of green broken by gleams of 
water, and the picturesque hay-cocks, burning in the distance. I 
shall take great pleasure in showing it to my friends Richd and 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, who so love our salt meadows at the 
mouth of the Merrimac. ... 


“I am touched deeply by what thee say of my little poem ‘At 
Last.’ I suppose the prayer is one which we all feel, if we do not 
utter. In this day of spiritual unrest and questioning—(a condition 
of things which after all seems to me hopeful and full of promise 
of a newer if a shorter confession of faith) I think we must all fall 
back on the mercy and goodness of the Eternal Father... .” 


SaME. Original brick-red cloth. - Boston, 1866. 


The second issue, here only because its fly-leaf carries a presen- 
tation inscription by one Mrs. Aubin dated Feb. 21, 1866, four 
days after publication. With this, for curiosity’s sake, is a second 
issue forged into a first by adding the page number 52! 


Harrier Livermore, THE Pitcrim Srrancer, by Rev. 
S. T. Livermore. Frontispiece. _ Hartford, 1884. 

This of course is the life of “another guest that winter night,” as 
described in Snow-Bound, and the first printing of two letters of 
Whittier, dated Sept. 18, 1866, and Sept. 18, 1879,’s0 identifying 
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her, the second with considerable detail on the subject. Whittier 
wrote Fields on Oct. 3, 1865 (Pickard, p. 494): “The portrait of 
that strange pilgrim, Harriet Livermore, the erratic daughter of 
Judge Livermore of New Hampshire, who used to visit us, is as 
near the life as I can give it.” 


The original identifying a.l.s. of 1866, 1 p., mentioning both 
Harriet Livermore and Snow-Bound, is laid in. 


MS., unsigned, 3 pp., headed Snow-Bounpn, over soo 
words. ( 1887.) 


No MS of any portion of Snow-Bound is known. In 1887, Horace 
E. Scudder, the editor of the Riverside Edition, asked Whittier to 
prepare a manuscript note to preface the poem for that edition, con- 
cerning the persons and locale of the poem.(See my extra-illustrated 
_ Riverside Edition, later in this collection.) Whittier complied, and 
these three pages are the original manuscript of the long note pre- 
ceding “‘Snow-Bound” in the Riverside Edition. There can be no 
other manuscript material concerning “Snow-Bound.” 


Obtained by me from Mrs. Ingersoll Bowditch, Scudder’s daugh- 
ter, whose letter sending the item is laid in. 


Tue Erernar Goopness. Leaflet, 744 x 44. 

N.p. (21869). 
' The poem, with printed signature, occupies the first three pages, 
Theodore Parker’s “The Way, the Truth, the Life,” being on the 
fourth. The only other copy listed by Currier is in the Yale Univer- 
sity Library. The poem first appeared in the Independent, Mar. 16, 
1865, and was collected by Whittier in Tent on the Beach, 1867. 
Although the paper is watermarked “1866,” textual evidence from 
Mr. Currier (laid in) shows that it cannot antedate the magazine 
and first issue of the Tent, and was most probably printed around 
the time of the Merrimac edition of 1869. 


[ “THe Croer-Miv.”] Haverhill Gazette, Dec. 21, 1866. 
Philadelphia and Lancaster Journal, Aug. 20, 1879. Two 
pieces. Haverhill, 1866; Lancaster, 1879. 


Poem of 34 couplets, in the “Maud Muller” stanza, in each case 
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over Whittier’s name. Also reprinted over his name in the Salusdury 


and Amesbury Villager, Oct. 9, 1879. 


Currier, at p. 604, weighed the obvious early-Whittier flavor of 
the poem against its 1879 date in the local and Lancaster papers 
plus a note in the Pickard papers—“This is not Whittier’s—S. T. P.” 
and felt, against his better judgment, that he could not reject Pick- 
ard’s definite statement. Subsequently this 1866 printing was dis- 
covered, and Currier now believes that a poem so obviously in the 
Whittier vein at that period (e.g., “Snow-Bound and its cider- 
mug,”) printed twice in his local papers without denial, is clearly 
his. Never collected, doubtless on account of the strong temperance 
agitation, and found only in these fugitive newspapers. 

With this is another number of the Lancaster paper, for Dec. 15, 


1880, containing Whittier’s “Winter Roses,” which first appeared 
in The Youth's Companion six days earlier. 


Mavp Mutter. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennesey. 
Original full morocco (for presentation purposes). 

Boston, 1867. 

First separate edition. Inscribed, “Ellen M. Carpenter from her 

friend John G. Whittier, 3d 1st mo. 1867.” With the bookplate of 


A. Edward Newton, and purchased by me at his sale of “books of a 
busted bibliophile.”’ 


Inserted, a.l.s., to the publishers, Crosby & Nichols, Boston, Jan. 
29, (1864) showing earlier attempts to get him to agree to an illus- 
trated edition : 

“~My poems are all in the hands of my publishers Ticknor & 
Fields, & I do not feel quite at liberty to make any new arrangements 
in regard to them. Under the circumstances it would have given me 
great satisfaction to see M. Muller illustrated by such an artist as 
Darley... .” 


[Tent on THE Beacu.| The Atlantic Monthly. Thirteen 
original numbers. Our Young Folks. One number (June, 
1866). The Independent. Five numbers. 

New York and Boston, 1858-67. 


The 9 poems combined together in the section headed in the book 
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The Tent on the Beach were all first printed in the Atlanizc; the 
intercalary matter first appears in the book. The “g” are really 
“30”; the poem later entitled “Cable Hymn,” appears at pp. 81-4, 
without a title, and is therefore not separately indexed. It first ap- 
peared in the Atlantic for Oct., 1858, under the title “The Tele- 
graph.” Of the remaining 13 poems, 2 first appeared in the Atlantic. 


The 12 poems first printed in the Azlantic here gathered are: 
Oct., 1858, “The Telegraph” 

Mar., 1864, “The Brother of Mercy” 

Apr., 1864, “The Wreck of the Rivermouth” 
Dec., 1864, “The Vanishers” 

Jan., 1865, “Kallundborg Church” 

Feb., 1865, “The Mantle of St. John de Matha” 
May, 1865, ‘“The Grave by the Lake” 

July, 1865, “The Changeling” 

Feb., 1866, “The Maids of Attitash” 

May, 1866, “Abraham Davenport” 

June, 1866, “The Dead Ship of Harpswell” 
Jan., 1867, “The Palatine” 


“The Peace Autumn” in the Atlantic for Nov., 1865, also here, 
was printed in the Essex County Fair proceedings ; I add Our Young 
Folks for June, 1866, as containing “The Common Question.” 


Five of the poems first printed in the Independent here gathered 
are: 


Mar. 17, 1864, “Thomas Starr King” 
Nov. 24, 1864, “Bryant on his Birthday” 
Mar. 16, 1865, “The Eternal Goodness” 
July 6, 1865, “Re-visited” [sic] 

Nov. 1, 1866, “Our Master” 


With these, an a.l.s., 3 pp., dated Feb. 5, 1890 (with envelope 
addressed to H. D. Young, Lawton Studio, Waltham, Mass.), 
reads in part as follows: | 


“Ossipee was the first large mountain that I ever saw; and I have 
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revisited it and the lake it overlooks almost every year. The Park 
and the charming brook with its mile of cascades is one of the love- 
liest [sec] places in the mountains. 


“The ‘Grave by the Lake’ was suggested by an article in (1 think) 
N.H. Historical collections stating that a skeleton of great size was 
found near Melvin River in a mound encircled by stones. 


“You will find references to Ossipee in a dozen or more of my 
poems....” 


THe Trent oN THE Beacu and Other Poems. Original 
cloth. Boston, 1867. 


First, or perhaps a trial, binding, with “Ticknor & Co.” at the 
base of the spine, instead of the usual “T & F” monogram, z.e., in 
the form used by Ticknor & Fields for Snow-Bound, Longfellow’s 
Prose W orks, and other volumes published by them in 1866, and not 
in the form later used by them for Tent on the Beach, Longfellow’s 
New England Tragedies, and other works published in 1867 or 
later. The only other copy known was found on a dealer’s shelves 
(showing that this form was published) and was owned by Frank J. 
Hogan. It was doubtless overlooked in submitting his American 
books for sale, and no one knows where it is now. 


This book was presented to me by Charles E. Goodspeed, and 
carries his Sydney L. Smith engraved bookplate. It formerly be- 
longed to M. T. Bigelow of Welch, Bigelow & Co., who printed the 
book. His signature appears on the front end-paper, and he has pen- 
cilled throughout the book various typographical corrections, of the 
most minute character. These corrections are not made in the first 
issue with the T. & F. binding, but are made in the second issue. 


The text of course is in first issue form and is of the earliest im- 
pression, with perfect capital N in line 2 of p. 172. 


SaME. Original sheets, sewn for binding, lower edges 
wholly uncut. Boston, 1867. 
Unique, both as sheets and with uncut lower edges. Doubtless sent 


out for review in this form. Again the first impression of the first 
issue. 
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Same. Original cloth. Boston, 1867. 


Presentation copy from J. T. Fields, with inscription on end- 
paper: “Mrs. Crosland from J. T. F. Jan. 1867.” (The book was 
not copyrighted until Feb. 2, so that Mr. Fields surpassed himself.) 
Mr. Fields has identified himself at p. 11 as one of the three in the 
“Tent”; the third was Bayard Taylor. (There was of course no 
such actual incident; Taylor was in Europe at the time.) 


J.C. Chamberlain’s copy of the first impression of the first issue, 
with his valuable MS notes showing the differences in the four 
issues of 1867. | 


I insert a slip, on which Whittier has written the following iden- 
tifying nomenclature: 


“James T. Fields Man of Books 
Bayard Taylor Traveller 
John G. Whittier Editor” 


SAME. Boston, 1867. 


Inscribed ‘Celia Thaxter from the Author Amesbury 17, 2d mo. 
1867.” The copy is the first impression of the first issue, and Whit- 
tier has changed “weep” to “sweet” in his hand on p. 155—a change 
made in the second and subsequent issues. 


SAME. Boston, 1867. 


The third issue, in which the stanza on p. 46 reads “In sight and 
sound, our rugged coast,” and the last 2 lines on p. 42 have been 
changed to their present form reading “Unsealed, unpierced, the 
cloudy walls remain,” etc. 


Wakeman’s presentation copy, being inscribed: “To Sarah 8. 
Thayer, from her friend, John G. Whittier. Amesbury 8th gth mo. 
1868.” Miss Thayer was the daughter of Whittier’s friend and 
early benefactor, Abijah W. Thayer, editor and owner of the 
Haverhill Gazette, in which so many of Whittier’s early poems ap- 
peared for the first (and only) time. 


Same. Two copies. Boston, 1867. 


The second and fourth issues. The second issue is much scarcer 
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than the first. The Fields-Whittier correspondence in the Hunting- 
ton Library shows that the first changes in the stanza on p. 46 (in 
the second and third issues) were made because Whittier had not 
given proper attention to the proofs, and the final change, to the 
fourth issue, for the reasons stated in the letter quoted by Currier 
at p. 103. 

Inserted in the second issue, an even more interesting letter re- 
garding the poem “Palatine” dated Danvers, Oct. 25, 1876: 


“In regard to the Poem ‘Palatine’ I can only say that [ did not 
intend to misrepresent the facts of history. I wrote it after receiving 
a letter from Mr. Hazard of R. I. from which I certainly inferred 
that the ship was pillaged by the islanders. He mentioned that one 
of the crew to save himself clung to the boat of the wreckers, who 
cut his hand off with a sword. It is very possible that my correspond- 
ent followed the current tradition on the mainland. 


“The long and remarkable poem of R. H. Dana “The Buccaneer’ 
is founded on the same tradition. Speaking of Block Island he says: 


Nor holy bell nor pastoral bleat 
In former [szc] within its vale ; 
Flapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet, 
Curses were on the gale: 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men; 
Pirate & wrecker held their revels then. 


Dana fixes the time of the event in the early part of the present 
century. 

“I have long wished to visit Block Island, which I am told is a 
very pleasant watering place, but my. health has not permitted. 


“Mr. Hazard is a gentleman of character and veracity and I have 
no doubt he gave the version of the story as he had heard it.” 


Inserted in the fourth issue, l.s., 2 pp., Oct. 23, 1890, with the 
following pertinent matter: 


“T have been greatly interested in thy letter giving a more full 
account of the spectral fire ship off Block Island. The story of it in 
the poem I gave as it was given me by Mr. Hazard and other resi- 
dents of Rhode Island. Some years ago a curious piece of crockery 
was sent me taken from the wreck of the Palatine. ...” 
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OrpeER OF EXERCISES AT THE DEDICATION OF THE ME- 
MORIAL CHURCH, GrorcETown, Mass., January 8th, 
1868. Leaflet. (2% Amesbury) 1868. 


Four page leaflet, 743 x 434, entitled as above on the first page, 
the second and third pages giving the program, and the fourth be- 
ing blank. The second page carries Whittier’s hymn, written for the 
occasion, of seven 4-line stanzas, which next appeared in The Inde- 
pendent on Jan. 16, 1868, and was first printed in book form, under 
the title “Hymn for the House of Worship at Georgetown, erected 
in Memory of a Mother” in Among the Hills in 1869. The second 
lines of the fourth and fifth stanzas, and the first two lines of the 
last stanza, are entirely different in the leaflet from the book ver- 
sion. The only copy known. 


With this is the very scarce 1869 privately printed account of 
the church and of these proceedings, “The Peabody Memorial 
Church in Georgetown, Mass...” containing the hymn, but months 
subsequent to its printing in Among the Hills. 


Poems sy Lucy Larcom ... WHITTIER’S ESTIMATE OF 
THEM. Broadside, 534 x 33%. (Boston, 1869. ) 


The only copy known of this blurb, illustrated at p. 110 of Cur- 
rier. Whittier’s MS thereof isin the Huntington Library. The blurb 
is laid into a copy of the book it advertises, Poems, by Lucy Larcom, 
Boston, 1869, presented by Whittier, “Marie L. Dowdell, from her 
friend John G. Whittier.” He meant the blurb, obviously. 


[Amone THE Hixtrs.] The Atlantic Monthly. Seven origi- 
nal numbers. Boston, 1867-8. 

The printed book contains 11 poems. “The Georgetown Hymn” 
first appeared as a leaflet, Jan. 8, 1868, and then in The Independ- 
ent on Jan. 16. Also “The Answer,” and “Divine Compassion” in 
The Independent, July 16, 1868. “Lines on a Fly-leaf” was first 
printed in the book. The remaining 7 were first printed in the Az- 
laniic, as listed below: 


June, 1867, “G. L. 8.” (there is also a broadside). 
July, 1867, “Freedom in Brazil.” Inserted, as pre-dating the Az- 
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lantic, a slip containing, wholly in Whittier’s hand, the title and 
first 12 lines of “Freedom in Brazil” on the verso, and the 10 lines 
containing the Lincoln reference on the recto. There are also 2 
variant, but legible lines, referring to Lincoln, which have been 
scratched out, and a pasted-on slip, giving the first 2 lines of the 
next stanza. The opening line of the 10-line section is a reading 
never used—“Lo! from St. Isaac’s wintry shrine afar.” 


Jan., 1868, “Among the Hills” (entitled in the magazine “The 
Wife. An Idyl of Bearcamp Water”; the poem is much changed 
and expanded in the book). 


Feb., 1868, “The Meeting” 

May, 1868, “The Clear Vision” 

July, 1868, “The Dole of Jarl Thorkell” 
Oct., 1868, “The Two Rabbis”’ 


AMoNG THE Hits, and Other Poems. Frontispiece. 
Boston, 1860. 


Presentation copy, inscribed to Whittier’s classmate (Harriet E. 
Minot) at Haverhill Academy, afterwards Mrs. Isaac Pitman, with 
whom Whittier kept friendly relations all his life: “To Harriet M. 
Pitman with the best wishes of the Season and the kind regards of 
her friend John G. Whittier. Amesbury, 12th Mo. 24, 1868.” Ac- 
cording to Currier, the book was published Dec. 4. However, the ads 
in the December 26, 1868, number of Every Saturday disclose that 
the book was published in Nov., 1868, after Nov. 7. It was so popu- 
lar that it had reached a second edition by Jan. 9, 1869, and a third 
by Feb. 27. The front end-paper contains the book-plate of Harriet 
Minot’s granddaughter, from whom the book passed to me. The 
obvious omitted word of “dwell” in the next to the last line of the 
last stanza on p. 91 has been added by Whittier. An unusual asso- 
ciation. 


Naturally, the first binding (the second binding exists). Inserted 
are two newspaper clippings, one of them containing two short un- 
published poems. Also inserted, as appropriate to Among the Hills, 
Whittier’s signed acceptance of election as a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Appalachian Mountain Club, dated Mar. 21, 1881. The 
address (twice) and the words “with thanks and good wishes,” are 
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also in Whittier’s hand. I also insert an a.l.s. of the dedicatee, Mrs. 
Annie Fields. 


MIscELLANEOUS FIRST AND OTHER PRINTINGS, 
1870-1874. 
(1) The Villager, Amesbury, Sept. 29, 1870, has a nice letter 
of Sept. 14, excusing JGW from attending the Picnic of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Editors and Publishers on the 20th, and 
a like letter of the 20th declining to attend a gathering at Salisbury 
Beach, and the number of the same paper for Dec. 12, 1872, contains 
a fine letter of Dec. 2 concerning the death of Horace Greeley, to 
E. H. Chapin. (This was printed in the N. Y. Tridune of Dec. 4, 
and in part at p. §81 of the 1907 edition of Pickard.) A very difficult 
newspaper to get. 


(2) The Unity of Italy, New York, 1871, contains a long letter 
by Whittier, almost an essay, on the subject, with further letters by 
Holmes, Emerson, Howells, Curtis, Taylor, Dana, Hale, Garri- 
son, etc., and an address by Bryant. Whittier collected the letter in 
the Riverside Edition. 

(3) Woman in American Society, by Abba Goold Wilson, Bos- 
ton, 1873, has as a foreword a commendatory letter by Whittier 
dated Dec. 13, 1872. 

(4) Proceedings of the 25th Anniversary of the Essex Institute, 
Salem, 1873, contains a very poor letter by Whittier. 

(5) Memoir of Samuel Joseph May (by Thomas J. Mumford), 
1873, has at p. 152 a biographical letter about May by Whittier, 
dated Nov. 3, 1871. 

(6) Rhoda Thornion’s Girlhood, by Mary E. Pratt, 1874, has 
a prefatory 1872 letter by Whittier, suggesting its publication. 
The author was Whittier’s cousin. 


Bauiaps or New Encranp. With I]lustrations. 
Boston, 1870. 
This has no first edition interest. In this copy the illustrations 
have been colored carefully in water-color. 
Whittier has written and signed in full the following stanza on 
the leaf following the title: 
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“Believe me still, as I have ever been, 

The steadfast lover of my fellow-men, 

My weakness love of holy liberty ; 

My crime the wish that all mankind were [free] ; 
Free, not by blood; redeemed, but not by crime; 
Each fetter broken, but in God’s own time!” 


In writing the stanza Whittier has omitted the last word in the 
fourth line, and the necessary punctuation in the fifth. 


This fine stanza was never collected by Whittier. As stated in 
Pickard’s Life, at Vol. IT, p. 562, where it is printed, Sumner found 
the lines “in a commonplace book of mine,” wrote Whittier about 
them on March, 1870, Whittier replying that, “I think they were 
originally written in an album or commonplace book. I think they 
are correct in form.” In fact the lines were printed, over Whittier’s 
facsimile signature, under the title “The Way,” in Autographs for 
Freedom, 1850, which both Whittier and Sumner had forgotten. 
Haverford College has a MS poem, written by Whittier in third 
person, ending with these lines, dated Feb., 1840, and entitled 
“Rhymes. For S. Lewis.” 


The illustrations on pp. 18 and 19 are very early (and bad) work 
by Winslow Homer. 


LETTER FROM JOHN G. WHITTIER TO THE “FRIENDS RE- 


view.” Leaflet, 4 pp., 714 X 45%. 
Brooklyn, New York, 1870. 


With printed signature and date “Amesbury, 2d month, 1870,” 
at the foot of p. 4. The first page carries only the title, the letter be- 
ginning at the top of p. 2. Whittier thought enough of this to pre- 
serve it in the Riverside Edition. The only other copy known is in 
the Harvard College Library. 


Same. Leaflet. Manchester (England), 1870. 


The letter is dated Feb., 1870. Presumably the American edi- 
tion preceded this. Whittier collected the letter in the Reverside Edt- 
tion. 


Four-page leaflet, with printed signature, the title occupying the 
first page and the letter the other three pages. Although the title 
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carries the legend that its price is “12/per thousand,” apparently 
only four copies have survived, the other three being in the Haver- 
hill Library, the Aldis collection and Wakeman’s (unlocated). 


THE Poreticat Works or JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Complete Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Boston, 1870. 


Of no first edition interest. The fly-leaf of Vol. I contains a note 
of its presentation by two Scotchmen to George McDonald at Ames- 
bury on Oct. 28, 1872, and the “Note by the Author” is signed in 
full, “John Greenleaf Whittier 10 mo. 29 1872.” Bookplate of 
George McDonald. This was the first large-type complete edition 
of the poems since 1849. 


[““NoreMBeEGA.” | The Centennial Celebration of the Set- 
tlement of Bangor. Sept. 30, 1869. Bangor, 1870. 


First book printing of the poem “Norembega,” which recounts 
Champlain’s discovery of the spot which later became Bangor, on 
the Penobscot. From the Aflanic of June, 1869. Not in Currier. 


[Mirram.] The Atlantic Monthly. Seven Numbers. 
Boston, 1869-70. 
Of the 15 poems in Mzriam, the “Newburyport Hymn” had 
previously appeared in National Lyrics, 1865 (and in broadsides) ; 
and “In School Days” appeared in Our Young Folks for Jan., 
1870, at pp. 13, 14, which leaf is also included with the Adlanitcs. 
Of the remaining 13, 7 first appeared in the Azlantcs here gathered. 


With this are two copies of the enormous folio, The Independent 
for Dec. 2, 1869, its first anniversary, and the first printing of “The 
Hive at Gettysburg.” In one of them, pp. 1, 2, 11 and 12, are 
printed in purple ink, pp. 3, 4, 9 and 10 in pink ink, and the center 
4 pages in green ink. In the other, a sort of super-edition-de-luxe, 
the entire paper is printed in gilt ink. Five thousand copies were 
printed of each of these, and the gilt ones given away. There is a 
one-column editorial in praise of Whittier. 


Also the Amesbury and Salisbury Villager of July 21, 1870, 
which lifts from The Salem Regtster of July 18 (its first printing) 
“To William Ashby,” in 8 stanzas, collected in Mzriam as “The 
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Laurels,” in 7 stanzas, and with text otherwise much altered. There 
‘s an account of the occasion, also. Independent, Aug. 4, 1870—"A 
Spiritual Manifestation.” 


Miriam and Other Poems. Frontispiece. Boston, 1871. 


With correct Fields, Osgood imprint (it exists with James R. 
Osgood & Co.). First book printing of “In School Days.” The 
typography at p. 36, lines 5-8, is perfect. Whittier’s own copy, with 
sales label signed by Pickard, being No. 189 in the 1903 sale. 


SAME. Boston, 1871. 


Inscribed to his Haverhill Academy classmate on the date of 
copyright deposit : “To Harriet M. Pitman with the love of her old 
friend John G. Whittier Amesbury 28th 11mo 1870.” 


Tur Journat or Joun Wootman. With an Introduc- 
tion by John G. Whittier. Boston, 1871. 


The introduction is 49 pages; it is collected in the Reverside Edi- 
tion. With Whittier’s signature on the title-page. 


Inserted, a.l.s. to Welch, Bigelow & Co., the printers, Feb. 7, 
1871: 

“In the proof of the Introduction to John Woolman’s Journal 
which has been mailed to you I think I omitted to correct an error 
on page 29 fourth line from the bottom for ‘workship’ read ‘work- 
shop.’ 

“On page 35 the second paragraph should read thus: 


—occasionally in ‘considerations on the keeping of Negroes the 
intense interest of his subject gives his language something of pas- 
sionate elevation, as in the following extract: 


“T shall not be likely to trouble you with notes to the text of the 
Journal, beyond one or two near its close. 


“T send pages 37-38-39-40, fearing that the other sheet was not 
intelligible in its corrections.” 


As finally paged, these corrections are on pp. 32 and 38, and 
Whittier did annotate the Journal somewhat. 
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WINTER PoEMs by Famous American Poets. With Illus- 
trations. Original sheets. Same. Original decorated cloth, 
ge. Boston, 1871. 


The cloth copies have a large frontispiece portrait of Whittier. 
Two of the poems are by him, one, “The Pageant,” having been 
written for the volume, and here first printed. 


“DisaRMAMENT.” By John G. Whittier. Broadside, 5 x 
234. (2 New York) (1871). 

The poem was first printed in The Independent, Jan. 5, 1871, in 
connection with the Franco-Prussian War, and was collected in 
The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, 1872. The text is that of the magazine, 
varying from the book, showing that this is a first separate printing, 
presumably of 1871. It is not a proof. 


The correspondence, laid in, with Thomas F. Currier, shows his 
reaction to the rather clumsy attempt of the discoverer of the broad- 
side to throw the poem back to the Mexican War by pasting it into 
numbers of The Advocate of Peace, in 1845-8, this copy having 
originally been pasted into the number for Oct.-Nov., 1848. The 
correspondence shows that about 7 copies are known. See Currier p. 
116. The Essex Institute possesses a copy with a printed date “‘nd 
month 1870,” but this is plainly a forgery added later. Paul S. 
Seybolt has a copy pasted to a book of Psalms which Whittier gave 
Gail Hamilton in 1868 ; it is undated, and of course may have been 
added by Gail Hamilton. 


[ “Cuitcaco.” ] The Great Calamity. Scenes, Incidents and 
Lessons of the great Chicago Fire of the 8th and gth Octo- 
ber, 1871 ... prepared by Alfred Sewell. Folding map. 
Chicago, 1871. 
Copyright, 1871, and with preface dated November, 1871. The 
first book printing of Whittier’s poem on the fire, ‘“Chicago”—on 
the map—where it is duly acknowledged to the December, 1871, Ai- 
lantic, where it was first printed at all. Not in Currier, and hitherto 
unknown. 
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FRONDE DINNER LEAFLET. 4 pp., 934 x 0. 
N.p., n.d. (New York, 1872). 
The first and fourth pages are blank. Recording the speeches of 
J. A. Fronde and George William Curtis at the dinner given to 
Fronde in New York Oct. 15, 1872, by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
The printing includes a respectable letter by Whittier, Sept. 26, 
1872, that he can’t come, and a like one from Longfellow, Sept. 20, 
1872. 


Perhaps unique. Not in Currier. 


Cuitp Lire: A Collection of Poems, edited by John Green- 
leaf Whittier. With Illustrations. Boston, 1872. 


With original dust jacket (repaired), the earliest American dust 
jacket owned by me. The 2-p. preface is by Whittier. 


[Tue Pennsyztvania Pirorim.] The Atlantic Monthly, 
Nine numbers. Boston, 1871-1872. 


Of the 13 poems printed in this volume, 9 were first printed in the 
Atlantic, and are here collected. “The Brewing of Soma” was pub- 
lished in the number for April, 1872. With these is a 12mo a.l.s., 
1 p., to “Dear Fd,” dated “Marlboro Hotel, Boston, 15, 2d mo.” 
[1872], reading: 

“T send back ‘Soma’ which has just reached me via Amesbury, 
with sundry alterations. Will thee ask the printers to send me a 
proof with the corrections, at this place?” 


Tuer PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIM AND OTHER Porems. Fron- 
tispiece. Boston, 1872. 
The first issue, with signatures in 12s, an original and terminal 


blank, and perfect type on p. 114. Inscribed, “For R. T. Magill 
from his fd J.G. W.” Whittier has corrected an error on p. 87. 


SAME. Boston, 1872. 


Presented to Whittier’s friends of many years, the Spoffords of 
Deer Isle in the Merrimack, with this inscription: “To R & H 
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Spofford with the love of their frd John G. Whittier. 10th Mo. 7.” 
The second issue, with the signatures in 8s, and with broken type, 
on p. 114. Whittier again corrects the error on p. 87. 


To EpwarD and EvizasetH GOVE, ON THE FIFTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR Marriace. Leaflet. 
(Lynn, 1872.) 
Four-p. leaflet, containing poem of 19 stanzas. On the top of the 
second page, in Whittier’s handwriting, “Fifty-fifth Anniversary of 
the Marriage of Edward and Elizabeth Gove—2gth 8th mo. 1872.” 
Ink corréction in the sixteenth stanza. Never collected by Whit- 
tier. The Wakeman copy, obtained from Pickard. Excessively rare 
in any form, the only other copies known to me being in Haverhill, 
Huntington, and the Boston Public Library. Not in the Essex In- 
stitute or P. D. Howe collections. 


Cuitp Lire in Prosz. Edited by John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Illustrated. Boston, 1874. 


With a preface by Whittier, also a tale, “The Fish I didn’t 
Catch,” first printed in Our Young Folks for July, 1865, at pp. 
431-4, here inserted, and not printed elsewhere until the Reversede 
Edttion. 

Also inserted, a.l.s., 3 pp., Amesbury, April 6, 1873, to Osgood, 
the publisher, as follows: 


“I will bring or send in a few days, the Preface of ‘Child Life in 
Prose,’ together with two or three pieces which belong to the book 
making some six pages. The preface may make five perhaps. [It 
made three. | 


“I write to thee because I think it probable Miss L. [Lucy Lar- 
com, who did most of the editorial work] is not in the city. If is sent 
[2%] to her the substance of the foregoing, the pieces to be added 
are an extract from ‘Lilliput Lectures’ & the introduction to Judd’s 
‘Margaret.’ The last I think should follow the preface, as a motto. 
[It precedes the preface, in the book.] It will be safe to calculate 
on six pages, for both preface and the extract from ‘Margaret.’ 


“A re-reading of Bayard Taylor’s poem confirms me in the 
opinion that it is the best poem of the kind since Evangeline. ...” 
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(“Sumwer.”] Printer’s galley proofs, with MS stanzas, 
tipped on two folio sheets. N.p. (1874). 


These proofs contain 21 printed stanzas, between which are 9 
complete stanzas in Whittier’s MS, being of course the manuscript 
as returned in this form to the printer. 


The proof begins at the twentieth stanza of the poem, with the 
initial line “For there was nothing base or small.” The first sheet 
contains galley proof of Stanzas 20-26, Stanzas 27, 29, and 30 in 
MS, proof of Stanza 32, and Stanzas 33-37 in MS. 


The second sheet begins at the thirty-eighth stanza of the poem, 
with the initial line “The sensuous joy from all things fair.” This 
sheet contains galley proof of Stanzas 38-40, 43, an early draft of 
44, 46, 47 (inserted in MS), 48, 49, a printed stanza here deleted 
by Whittier, and 50-53 (the concluding stanza). 


There are many manuscript corrections, by Whittier, of the 
stanzas in proof, in addition to the g stanzas in manuscript. It will 
be noticed that, at the time of this proof, Stanzas 28, 31, 41, 42 and 
45 were not written. (Stanzas 41 and 42 were not written until the 
ode appeared in book form; but 28, 31 and 45 appear in the first 
printing, the next number.) An interesting example of Whittier's 
method of work, exactly as it went to the printer. 


This antedates even the Amesbury broadside. See Currier, p. 
123 ff. It must have made Wakeman turn in his grave that this 
proof (Lot 1255) was unidentified in his catalogue. See illustration 
at Currier, p. 124. 


Sumner. Poem of forty-seven 4-line stanzas, folded (un- 
cut and unopened) so as to make sixteen 8vo pages, printed 
on one side only. With printed signature at end. 
(Boston, 1874. ) 
An early proof issue of the 8-p. pamphlet issued in 4to form at 
the Memorial Exercise and, like that pamphlet, containing a stanza 
(No. 7) which is omitted in the final form of the poem. A printed 
slip with a new stanza is pasted over the fourth stanza on p. 6. 


The Wakeman copy, with his book-label, and the letter from 
C. E. Goodspeed to him stating that he procured it from “a young 
man whose father was concerned with the Sumner funeral exercises” 
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—the lucky youth producing 2 others at the same time, one of which 
lodged at Worcester. P. D. Howe has a copy, also with pasted-over 
slip. 


SAME. 4to, 8 pp., tied with white silk. | (Boston, 1874.) 


This is the issue printed by the State of Massachusetts, as read 
at the exercises, still containing only 47 stanzas, but with the fourth 
stanza on p. 6 now reprinted, in the form of the “paste-over” in the 
preceding item. Wakeman believed there were only 8 copies in 
existence, sed guaere. In any event, it is the first form ordinarily 
procurable of the poem. 


With this is the only other printing of the poem in this form (ex- 
cept in the newspapers of the following day), in Proceedings of the 
Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, Philadel- 
phia, 1874. 


[ also add Currier No. 6, the late leaflet printing, 17 stanzas only. 


A Memoriator Coartes Sumner. 4to. Boston, 1874. 


First printing of the complete Whittier poem, at pp. 97-104. 
Stanzas 11, 12,15, 16,17, 41 and 42 of the poem first appear here. 


Inserted, the following letter (to Richard Henry Stoddard) dated 
Nov. 26 (1874) : 


“A thousand thanks ... for the Congressional Document upon 
the death of Sumner, which I shall find use for. 


“T am saddened by the death of the V. P. He is almost the last of 
the men with [whom] I acted 30 years ago: Chase, Sumner, Andrew, 
Gerrit Smith, Tappan, & many others have passed on. 


‘““Why speak of thy life as a ‘wasted’ one! It seems to me to have 
been a peculiarly happy and useful one,—successful, if the means 
of making others happy are considered, & the troops of friends who 
surround thee. To have been, as I know thee was, the beloved con- 
fidential friend of Sumner, is of itself worth more than a hundred 
ordinary lives of mere placemen & politicians. I have read all thy 
Washington dispatches for many years, & I do not now recall one 
that thee have reason to regret. On the contrary thee have always 
had a good word for every honest effort for freedom & union, & for 
any true man. 
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“I hope, sometime, that thee will write out thy recollections of 
Sumner, in full, & it would be his best biography, for no man knew 
him better.” 


Tue Prayer or Acassiz. APoem.... Cambridge, 1874. 


Poem by Whittier, printed with T. W. Parsons’s sonnet “Agas- 
siz” and a letter by Whittier in answer to the request for the poem. 
Whittier’s own copy, with library slip and catalogue description 
for the sale in 1903. 


(“Tue Cuitp anp THE Poets.” ] Little People of God, 
and what the Poets have said of them, edited by Mrs. 
George L. Austin. Boston, 1874. 


First printing of Whittier’s “The Child and the Poets,” written 
for the volume, collected under the title “Child-Songs.” With this 
is the original MS of the poem, much corrected, on three small 
pages, thirteen 4-line stanzas. 


MISCELLANEOUS First AND OTHER PRINTINGS. 
1875-1870. 
(1) Centennial Anniversary of the Pennsyluama Society for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, Philadelphia, 1870, has a 
short letter from Whittier dated April 11, 1875. 


(2) Centennial Anniversary of the Pennsylvania Soctety, Phila- 
delphia, 1875 (cover dated 1876). C. C. Burleigh’s copy, has a let- 
ter by Whittier dated April 11, 1875, enclosing a copy of a remark- 
able Maryland will of 1796 deprecating slavery. 


(3) Reunion of the Free-Soilers of 1848 .. . Aug. 9, 1877, Bos- 
ton, 1877, the Wallace copy, reprints Whittier’s “Paean,” 1848, and 
contains a short, but pertinent telegram from him. Also contains, at 
p. 81, a statement regarding Van Buren repeated from The Na- 
tional Era. 


(4) Indian Civilization, by Stanley Pumphrey, Philadelphia, 
1877, has an introduction by Whittier. The map, often missing, is 
present. Common. Reprinted in Reverside Edztion, Vol. VII, p. 232. 


(5) The Greeley Monument, New York, 1877, has, at p. 22, a 
fair Whittier letter, Nov. 28, 1876. 
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(6) 72d Annwersary of the N. E. Society, Dec. 22, 1877, New 
York, 1877, has a nice Whittier letter, of Dec. 19, 1877, at p. 81, re- 
vealing that the first Whittier was not a Quaker when he landed. 
Holmes and Longfellow merely declined, but Mark Twain writes a 
fine long letter. 


(7) The River Path, Boston, 1878, is a first separate edition. 


(8) Charles Sumner’s Explanation in Reply to an Assault, Bos- 
ton, 1878, a presentation from F. W. Bird, who compiled it, has an 
extract from a Whittier letter at p. 5 of the Supplement. 


(9) Fifth Half-Century of the Landing of John Endtcott at 


Salem ..., Salem, 1879, contains an interesting letter by Whit- 
tier. He collected it in the Rzverside Edition. 


(10) Origin and Early Progress of the Republican Party, in 
the United States ... on the Recurrence of its 25th Anniversary, 
celebrated ... Sept. 15, 1879, Boston, 1879, has a fine political let- 
ter by Whittier at p. 85. 


(11) Ocean Telegraphy, New York, 1879, has a passable Whit- 
tier letter, Feb. 24, 1879. 


(12) An Autobiography of the Rev. Jostah Henson, Boston, 
1879, is the earliest edition of the book containing the introduc- 
tory page-and-a-half commendatory note by Whittier, dated Dan- 
vers, Feb. 25, 1879. The very poorly penned, but equally rare, sig- 
nature of Henson is inserted. 


(13) Life of Bayard Taylor, by Russell H. Conwell, Boston, 
1879, has at pp. 330-1 a fine undated Whittier letter following 
Taylor’s death. 


[Hazez-Buossoms.| The Atlantic Monthly. Six Num- 
bers. Boston, 1873-4. 


Hazel-Blossoms contains 15 poems by Whittier. Of these, 3 first 
appeared in the book—the title poem, “Kinsman,” and “Hymn for 
Plymouth Church” (except for newspapers, and, doubtless, an as 
yet undiscovered “order of exercises” for the occasion). Of the re- 
mainder, 6 first appeared in the Atlantic, and are here. Independent, 
Jan. 2, 1873, “A Christmas Carmen.” 
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Hazet-Brossoms. Frontispiece. Boston, 1875 (1874). 


On thin paper. Whittier’s own copy, with the sales label signed 
by Pickard, being No. 193 in the 1903 sale. Inserted, receipt for the 
first year’s royalties, dated Amesbury, Oct. 23, 1875, signed in 
full: 


“Rec’d of J. R. Osgood & Co One thousand and fifty seven Dol- 
lars ($7057) in full for copyright on sales of ‘Hazel Blossoms.’ ” 


Illuminating, since Whittier got only 10 cents a copy on these 
books. See Essex Institute contract for Snow-Bound, and two others 
(later) owned by me. 


SAME. Boston, 1875 (1874). 


One of the (probably) earlier thin paper copies. Presented “To 
Harriet Prescott Spofford from her friend John G. Whittier. Ames- 
bury, 10th mo. 22, 1874”—seven days before the deposit of copy- 
tight copies. 


SAME. Boston, 1875 (1874). 


On thick paper. Inserted, fine a.l.s. (2 pp.), and addressed en- 
velope, to Oliver Johnson, editor of The Christian Union (later 
The Outlook), where was first printed, on Dec. 8, 1872, the poem 
“In Quest,” first placed in a book in Hazel-Blossoms. The letter, 
dated Aug. 9, 1874, reads as follows: 


“Tf some one in the ‘Union’ office would send me a copy of the 
poem of mine entitled ‘In Quest’ published in yr paper of last year, 
it would be a great favor, as I have mislaid or lost mine. 


“I was very glad to know that you have now what “Tupper’ 
calls ‘a well spring of pleasure’ in your home. My congratulations 
are just as sincere as I was not an old bachelor, for I love chil- 
dren.... 


“My heart is very sad over the wretched ‘scandal.’ I fervently 
pray that H. W. B. may have a good deliverance from it. So does 
everybody here. 


“With much love 
“thy old friend” 
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OnE HunDREDTH ANNIVERSARY, APRIL 19, 1875. BATTLE 
or Lexincton. Order of Exercises in the Pavilion. 4to 
leaflet. The New York Herald. Revolutionary Extra Edi- 
tion. April 19, 1875. Folio. The Atlantic Monthly, May, 
1875. Souvenir of 1775 — Lexington-1875. 4to. Four 
pieces. Boston and New York, 1875. 


The order of exercises is the first printing of Whittier’s “Lex- 
ington” poem ; as an interesting contemporary proof of its primacy 
I insert letter of H. O. Houghton & Co., publishers of the Atlantic 
Monthly, April 15, 1875, as follows (quoted in Currier, p. 128) : 


“Your advance notice of the May Atlantic may appear on Satur- 
day, 17th inst., but no use whatever must be made of Mr. Whittier’s 
poem on ‘Lexington,’ as it is to be read at the celebration on the 19th 
& we have pledged him our word that it shall not appear before the 
20th.” 


The newspaper and the Atlantic come next, presumably in the 
order mentioned; the newspaper contains much other interesting 
material. 


The official souvenir is a presentation copy from Rev. E. G. 
Porter of Lexington, who compiled and copyrighted it. 


[“Tuz Lisrary.” |] Haverhill Public Library Dedication. 
Order of Exercises, Tuesday, November 11, 1875. Leaflet, 
7X 45%, 4 pp. (Haverhill, 1875.) 

P. 3 1s the first printing of Whittier’s poem written for the occa- 
sion, here called “Poem,” but when first collected in The Vision of 
Echard and thereafter, entitled “The Library.” The last 2 lines 
of the sixth stanza are entirely different from the final version. At 
the time I obtained it the only other copies located were Wakeman, 
P. D. Howe, Essex Institute, and the Harvard Library—and, of 
course, at Haverhill, where, since then, a large remainder has been 
located. 


[“OverRuLED.” ] Laurel Leaves. 4to. 
Boston, 1876 (1875). 


First printing of “Overruled.” Other poems are by Holmes, to 
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whom the book is dedicated, Longfellow, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Bryant, Lowell and others. 


Masset Martin. A Harvest Idyl. With Illustrations. 
8vo, full suede, red edges, marbled end-papers. 
Boston, 1876. 


Printed on one side of the paper only, but in typography, except 
as here noted, identical with the 72-p. 8vo edition of 1876. Each leat 
is printed on very thick paper, and hinged to a stub. That this is a 
trial printing, earlier than the published 8vo edition, is shown by the 
following: There is no copyright notice at all. Although the list 
of illustrations calls for vignettes on the reverse of the half-titles 
(pp. 16, 26, 34, 46, 54 and 64), these reverses in this issue are 
wholly blank, as are also the reverse of the “note” and the Proem, 
which in the published issue carry small vignettes. Unknown until 
described in Currier, p. 130. 


Same. 8vo, original decorated cloth, g.e. Boston, 1876. 


First separate edition, and preceding the 12mo of the same date, 
being copyrighted 1874 against 1875 for the 12mo. 


With the following inscription on the front fly-leaf : 


“To Harriet Prescott Spofford, whose ‘South Breaker’ has made 
classic ground of the lower valley of our River, from her friend 
and neighbor John G. Whittier. Amesbury, 8th 11 mo 1875." 


Whittier inscriptions of such length and charm, and signed in 
full, are not common. The book was deposited for copyright on 


Nov. 6. 


Same. 8vo, full original leather, g.e. Boston, 1876. 


Unusual in full leather, and this has an 1875 copyright date on 
the reverse of the title instead of the usual 1874. Not common. It 
exists in the same binding, with a somewhat different arrangement 
of the preliminaries, but the same number of pages, with an 1874 
copyright. 
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SAME. 12mo, original decorated cloth. Boston, 1876. 


Copyright 1875. Inscribed on the title: “To Marie Daniel with 
kind regards John G. Whittier.” Fine copy. 


Same. 8vo, drab sand-grained cloth, g.e. Boston, 1876. 


Apparently a trial binding. Text in the same format as the regu- 
lar issue, except that the frontispiece is bound before the Proem. 
The binding and end-papers (heavy green marbled paper, one miss- 
ing) are peculiar, and exactly like “The Hanging of the Crane” in 
the same year, in the Longfellow collection. There is no lettering 
on the spine at all; the front cover is lettered “Mabel Martin” in 
large decorative capitals, apparently (though I speak timidly) from 
a brass. 


Sones OF THREE Centuries. Edited by John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Boston, 1876. 


An inscription on the end-paper is dated Christmas, 1875. Whit- 
tier also wrote the preface. Inserted, a.l.s., 2 pp., to Welch, Bigelow 
& Co., October 4, 1875, quoted in part in Currier, p. 132; 


“T sent some time ago the MS. of the Preface to ‘Songs of Three 
Centuries’ which is passing thro’ your press. I have as yet recd. no 
proof of it as I suggested. 


“Please let me know if you are wanting for copy. I have the 
MS. of the remainder of the vol. nearly ready & can send a part of 
it at once if needed. 


“Will you send me a copy of the proof sheets, which you send to 
Miss Larcom ? I shall not return them unless something of special 
importance requires change or correction. Miss Larcom will read 
the proofs with care & I shall trust to her oversight.” 


Also inserted, a.l.s. dated Feb. 1, 1876, referring to the new edi- 
tion which came out with an 1877 date. Whittier suggests certain 
new titles by [George Parsons] Lathrop, asks for “the pieces which 
thee think of inserting in the place of those cancelled.” Ultimately 
no change was made in the 1877 edition. The letter also asks a cor- 
rection in one of Elizabeth Whittier’s poems, which was made in 
1877. Quite possibly the letter is to Lucy Larcom. 
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Praver, Hymn, CanrTata AND SPEECHES AT THE OPEN- 
ING CEREMONIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
Folio broadside. 16x11. (Philadelphia, 1876.) 


This prints Whittier’s and Lanier’s hymns in full, and three 
speeches (one a prayer) by Philadelphia persons. The title is fol- 
lowed by the line “Not to be published until after the ceremonies 
have taken place,” which would indicate that this was printed be- 
fore the ceremonies, and the text is in the first form. See Currier, 
pp. 132-3. The only copy known. 


Also New York Tribune Extra, No. 33, July 4, 1876, which, at 
p. 64, first (apparently) puts Whittier’s hymn between covers. 


Waittier’s CENTENNIAL Hymn. Three broadsides. 
N.p. and Philadelphia (1876). 
The first is a very scarce broadside, 734 x 43%, headed in large 
capitals “Whittier’s Centennial Hymn,” being the six 6-line stanzas 
first published in The Vision of Echard in book form. The book 
version changes three words, and considerably corrects the punctua- 
tion and capitalization, of this leaflet. Since the leaflet is headed 
“A. W. Auner, song publisher and printer, Tenth and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa.,” it may be hazarded that this was printed in 1876 
for distribution at the Philadelphia Centennial; it certainly ante- 
dates the book printing. This leaflet is in entirely different form 
from the smaller one (6 x 3%) of similar character described by 
Bierstadt, Wakeman, ez al. There is another copy of this Auner 
broadside at the American Antiquarian Society. See Currier. 


A still different leaflet, 754 x 454, n.p., n.d., is included with this. 
The second leaflet corrects the punctuation, and one of the three 
words, and is therefore presumably intermediate between the first 
leaflet and the 1878 book. 


With this is the sheet music, 1876. 


[“THE Orv Soutu Cuurcu.”] Poems of The Old South. 
With original dust-jacket. Boston, 1877. 
First printing of Whittier’s “The Old South Church,” as of 


poems by Longfellow and (in a book) by Holmes. American dust- 
jackets as early as this are uncommon. 
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SAME. Boston, 1877. 


Presented by Whittier, the inscription reading: “Maria S$. Dow- 
dell from her friend John G. Whittier Christmas 1877.” I do not 
know who the presentee was. 


Epear Attan Por. A Memorial Volume. By Sarah Si- 
gourney Rice. Baltimore, 1877. 


Contains a 2-p. facsimile letter by Whittier on Poe, dated Sept. 
21, 1875. Other facsimiles are of Holmes, Longfellow, Bryant and 
Swinburne. I know of no other link between Poe and Whittier. The 
letter was first printed in The Villager, Nov. 25, 1875. 


Firz-Greenet Hatreck. Leaflet. New York, 1877. 


Only a small number of the poem-leaflet were printed, being 
probably intended for the committee, of which Bryant was chair- 
man, and for special guests. Autographed, “John G. Whittier” on 
front cover, as this item practically always is. 


The invitation to, and programme of, the inauguration of the 
New York Halleck statue, for which the poem was written, are with. 
this. 


Tue Lirzrary Wortp, Dec. 1, 1877. 4to. Boston, 1877. 


This, the memorial number for Whittier’s 70th birthday, is the 
first printing of poems by Longfellow (“The Three Silences”), 
Holmes (“The Golden Calendar”), Taylor, Stedman, Hayne, Hol- 
land, Celia Thaxter, and others. 


With this, 1-p. a.l.s. to “Dear Friend,” dated Danvers, Dec. Lf 
1877, reading: 


“How shall speak [sic] of thy lines in the literary world? They 
have touched me too deeply for words but I cannot refrain from say- 
ing that I thank thee.” 


The letter is endorsed “Longfellow” on the back. 


With this also a.l.s., 4 pp., Mar. 20, 187 5, doubtless to Mr. Por- 
ter, as follows (except for a postscript that he does not need further 
proofs) : 
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[have added two verses, mainly for the sake of bringing the 
British lion and Yankee Eagle together. 


“T do not like to add the note thee suggest. It will, or ought be 
[sic], understood, but I have changed the word. 


“It is possible that I may send the poem to the St. Monthly which 
will be published on the 20th of April, after yr celebration. 


“I prefer to have its title only “Lexington, 1775”... -” 


(For the figures Whittier first wrote “1875” and then marked a 7 
over the 8.) 


Inserted, Prang art'card, with hazel blossoms motif, on which 
Whittier has written and signed the fourth stanza of the title poem. 


[“Junz on THE Mzreimac.”’] Golden Songs of Great 
Poets. New York, 1877. 

The publisher, Miss Leggett’s copy. First printing of Whittier's 
poem “June on the Merrimac,” and of one poem each by Holmes, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Bryant and Taylor, all of these being first 
editions and written for the book. The facsimile signatures of the 
six authors appear in gilt on the front cover. 


[“THIne are att tHE Girts, O Gop.” ] Order of Services 
at the 29th Anniversary of the Children’s Mésston ... May 
29, 1878. Leaflet, 4 pp. Boston, 1878. 

Containing, on p. 4, Whittier’s hymn of five 4-line stanzas, writ- 
ten for the occasion, beginning: “Thine are all the gifts, O God!” 
The only other copy known is in the Aldis collection at Yale. Print- 
ed later in the same year in The Vision of Echard, 


[Tue Viston or Ecuarp.] The Atlantic Monthly. Nine 
Numbers. St. Nicholas. Two Numbers. The Youth's 
Companion. Two Numbers. The Independent. One Num- 
ber. Folio. Fourteen pieces. 

Boston and New York, 1875-8. 


This volume contains 26 poems, of which the 5 following first 
appeared in the book: 
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“June on the Merrimac” “At School-Close” 
“Thiers” “The Problem” 
“I was a Stranger, and ye Took me in” 


Of the remaining 21, I collect here the 7 which first appeared in 
the Atlantic, viz: “The Two Angels” (Apr., 1875), “Sunset on the 
Bearcamp” (Jan., 1876), “The Witch of Wenham” (Feb., 1877), 
“Hymn of the Dunkers” (May, 1877), “The Seeking of the Water- 
fall” (Jan., 1878), “William Francis Bartlett” (Mar., 1878), 
and “The Vision of Echard” (Sept., 1878), also the A¢lantics con- 
taining the “Centennial Hymn” and “In the Old South Church” ; 
the two (“Red Riding Hood,” and “The Pressed Gentian”) which 
appeared in St. Nicholas ; one (“The Henchman”), which appeared 
in The Independent, and two (“King Solomon and the Ants” and 
“At Eventide”), which appeared in The Youth's Companion. 


The 9 remaining had appeared in books, pamphlets, or orders 
of exercises, all of which are in this collection except two. One 
that is not in the collection is “Giving and Taking,” which appeared 
in The Villager, Amesbury and Salisbury Mills, Oct. 14, 1875. I 
therefore include the original MS of the poem, which has a sentence 
in the introduction omitted in The Vzston of Echard, and thereafter, 
and the a.l.s. of transmittal, Sept. 30, 1875, with characteristic com- 
ment that “I send thee what I have; and hope it may serve to fill a 
space in the paper.” 


Tue Vision or Ecuarp and other Poems. Boston, 1878. 


Autographed: “John G. Whittier Oak Knoll 11th mo 18th 
1886.” 


[‘““WitiaM Francis Bartuett.” | Memoir of William 
Francis Bartlett. By Francis Winthrop Palfrey. 
Boston, 1878. 
The first printing of the poem “William Francis Bartlett.” The 
Harvard College copy was received April 27, 1878, and The Viszon 
of Echard was not printed and published until September. Fine 
copy, and with it is the rare pamphlet, of which only 100 copies 
were printed, dated Feb. 28, 1879, by W. S. W. Ruschenberger, 
defending Bartlett’s aunt, with a letter by him. 
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[“Juzy.”] The Children’s Almanac for 1879-80-81-82- 
83. Edited by Ella Farman. 16mo. Boston (1878). 

First and only printing of Whittier’s poem “July,” which was 
never collected. Inscribed on front end-paper: “For my namesake 
from John G. Whittier, 12th Mo 29, 1880.” 

With this an a.l.s. of the same date reading in part: “I send by 
this mail a little book which may amuse my little namesake... . With 
good wishes of the season for thee and thy boy Iam,” etc. 


[‘“Amipst Tuy Sacrep Erriciss.”] Bronze Group Com- 
memorating Emancipation. ... Dedicated Dec. 6, 1879. 

Boston, 1870. 

First printing of Whittier’s poem for the occasion, “Amidst thy 
sacred Effigies.” 


[“Garrison.”] Tributes to William Lloyd Garrison, at 
the Funeral Services, May 28, 1879. Boston, 1879. 


First printing of Whittier’s poem, “Garrison,” written for the 
occasion. 


Inserted, a.l.s., 2 pp. to Francis P. Garrison, dated 5 Mo 27, 1879, 


as follows: 


“So then thy father and my friend of more than fifty years has 
passed onward. It is to me a great grief—an irreparable loss. .. .” 
After inquiring about the funeral, which he fears he cannot attend— 
but did, he adds in postscript: . 

“T enclose some lines which I thought might be used at the last 
services to our friend. If however, the circumstances & arrange- 
ments do not permit it, please let me know, as I know nothing of 
music, it may be that the verses are not adapted to singing.” 


Also inserted a 1-p.a.l.s. (initials) to the same, 7th Mo. 3, 1879. 


“T return the verses with some slight corrections and an addi- 
tional verse which seems to me needed. I am glad the funeral serv- 
ices of thy dear father are to be published in a permanent form. Can 
you get a report or copy of T. D. Weld’s wonderfully eloquent & 
touching remarks ? They made a deep impression on all who heard 
them.” (See Pickard, p. 649.) 
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This volume was presented by “the children of William Lloyd 
Garrison” to Mr. and Mrs. Karl F. Heinzen. Other Garrison ma- 
terial laid in. 


[“To Miss Jetrre Morriz1, or Amesspury.” “My 
Lady.” | Words by J.G. Whittier, Music by George L. Os- 
good. 4 leaves, folio. Boston (1879). 


The dedication copy, containing the following note, signed by 
Whittier in full, pasted to the inner front cover: 


“Will Mr. & Mrs. Morrill send the enclosed to Jettie’s ad- 
dress, if she 1s in Boston & oblige their friend.” 


Whittier’s poem “The Henchman,” of which this song sets to 
music the opening lines, first published in The Independent, Dec. 
20, 1877, was written “off-hand” for: 


“Mrs. Jettie Morrill Nason, daughter of Hon. George W. Mor- 
rill, of Amesbury, neighbors and dear friends of Mr. Whittier. 
Miss Morrill said to him one day, when they were summering on 
the Bearcamp, ‘Mr. Whittier, you never wrote a love song. I do 
not believe you can write one. I would like to have you try to write 
one for me to sing.’ He handed her “The Henchman’s Song’ the 
next day, and it was first sung by the charming young lady for 
whom it was written.’—Pickard, p. 647. A note by him in 1913 
confirmatory of this is laid in. 


Very scarce. P. D. Howe has a copy. 


(“Winter Roses.” ] “Copy of lines written by John G. 
Whittier, on his seventy-second birthday, in response to a 
Floral offering.” 4-pp. Leaflet, 77s x 41%. 

Jamaica Plain, Christmas, 18709. 


The title is in script, the second and third pages are a facsimile 
of Whittier’s poem, signature and date (Dec. 17), the fourth is 
blank. Six stanzas, the first five like the present poem, nothing cor- 
responding to the present stanzas six and seven, the last stanza 
quite different from the present eighth. 


The only other copy is in Essex Institute. 
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MisceLianeous First AND OTHER PRINTINGS. 
1880-1884. 

(1) The Fifth Half Century of the Arrival of John Winthrop 
at Salem, Salem, 1880, has a short letter by Whittier. In Riverside 
Edition. 

(2) Ohio Educational Monthly, Feb., 1881, Vol. XXII, No. 2, 
contains an account of the celebration of Whittier’s birthday at West 
Liberty, O., with two letters by Whittier, one in answer to a 14-year- 
old girl, who had perpetrated three sincere 8-line stanzas about him. 


(3) The Fate of Madame La Tour, by Mrs. A. G. Paddock, 
New York, 1881, a ridiculous anti-Mormon novel, is here because 
of an anti-Mormon letter by Whittier, dated Aug. 18, 1879, printed 
at pp. VI-vil. 

(4) Life... of James A. Garfield, by Russell H. Conwell, 
Portland, 1881, is a pedestrian piece of hack-work, but has, at pp. 
380-381, a fine letter from Whittier to W. H. B. Currier, dated 
Sept. 24, 1881. In Reversede Edttion. 


(5) [Letter, Amesbury, Oct. 24, r88r.| Century Magazine, 
Jan., 1882, p. 471, on the death of J. G. Holland. 


(6) The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, New York, 
1882, has, at p. 316, a fine letter from Whittier, dated Jan. 1, 1854, 
that Emerson had visited him “recently,” which I think 1s new in- 
formation. 


(7) Life and Works of Henry W. Longfellow. Cambridge edi- 
tion. Cambridge, 1882. The first life of Longfellow, compiled by 
Gilbert D. Dexter, is also the first printing in a book, of Whittier’s 
“At Last.” The printing states that it is from the Atlantic, and it 
has the reading “O Father!” in Stanza 4, and uncapitalized “thy’’s, 
which were changed in The Bay of Seven Islands in 1883. 


(8) Commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the organt- 
zation of the American Anti-Slavery Society, Philadelphia, 1884, 
has at pp. 51-53 a long letter dated Nov. 30, 1883, on the subject, 
well written. This was collected in the Reverside Edition. 


(9) Fifty-first Annual Report of ... the Perkins Institution... 
for the Blind, Boston, 1883, carries a pleasant letter of Whittier, 
dated Dec. 12, 1881, referring to an “esteemed friend” who is deaf 
and blind. 
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(10) Celebration of the 250th Anniversary of ... Ipswich, Bos- 
ton, 1884, has a short letter by Whittier. 


WituiaM Lioyp Garrison AND HIS TIMES... by Oliver 
Johnson, with an introduction by John G. Whittier. Fron- 
tispiece Portrait. Boston, 1870. 


The introduction covers upwards of 4 pages. Inserted, the fol- 
lowing a.l.s. to Garrison, 274 pp., Mar. 20, 1874: 


“Many thanks for thy letter in today’s Journal. I have felt that 
something should be said about this eulogy of the man who is 
chiefly known as the enforcer of the Fugitive Slave law. The truth 
is that Fillmore has outlived the memory of his infamy, and I ven- 
ture to say that not ten men in the Legislature took a thought of his 
crime. 


“I heartily endorse thy estimate of the man & his conduct & thy 
protest against the eulogy, formal & hollow & unmeaning as it 
was.... 
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“I was very sorry that I missed seeing thee when in Boston.... 


[ also insert a fine 2-p. a.l.s. by Garrison, May 13, 1878, referring 
to a projected trip to Coney Island! 


This 1879 Life took me 10 years to find, since practically all 
copies are dated 1880. 


SKETCHES AND REMINISCENCES OF THE RADICAL CLUB 
... Edited by Mrs. John T. Sargent. Boston, 1880. 


First printing of Whittier’s poems “For M. E. S.,” and “How 
Mary Grew,” also of remarks by him at a memorial for Sumner, 
and of two letters. The original of the first letter, expressing warm 
admiration for Lucretia Mott, 1s inserted, p. 388. 


Also inserted, a.l.s. to Mrs. Sargent, dated Aug. 4, 1880, enclos- 
ing MS of the Mary Grew poem (not here), and containing the 
statement introductory thereto, as follows: 


“I have just got back from Salisbury Beach, and find thy note 
awaiting me....I hope thee are getting on well with thy book, and 
have no doubt it will be received with interest by the public. I would 
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like to see a proof, by the way, of the Mary Grew lines, when the 
printer comes to them. 


“The lines to M. Grew, I suppose, will come in where her essay 
is given, with some such introduction as this: Mr. Whittier who was 
unable to attend the meeting sent, with his apology for absence, the 
following lines.” 


Inserted at the same point, 3-p. a.l.s. to Mary Grew, Aug. 12, 
1880, concerning the poem, in part as follows: 


“I was very sorry I missed seeing thee and Margaret Burlegh at 
Mary Sargent’s. 


“T told M. S. that if she could have your consent to it the verses 
to ‘M. G.’ might be published in her volume. [ don’t suppose they 
are very creditable in a literary point of view, but the ‘testimony’ 
is all right, and I am glad to let others know my estimate of a be- 
loved friend... .” | 


Inserted also, the following a.l.s. to Mrs. Sargent, 4 pp., dated 
Jan. 15, 1871, showing what Whittier really thought of the poem: 


“T was not a little amused & pleased with the verses which my 
thymes to Mary Grew have called out. I think they are very good 
for so poor a subject. 


“T am sorry I cannot hear M. G. tomorrow. I am afraid I should 
not agree with her altogether; but each must decide what is best 
for one’s self. A good & true life is the main thing. 


“If my health permits I shall visit Boston this week and shall 
hope to see our fd Mary Grew. 


“T have almost forgotten what I wrote in my verses, but I fear it 
was very sad jingle, & I trust it will not get any farther than 
M. G.’s pocket. I have a tolerable degree of moral courage, but I 
don’t like to be laughed at, especially in my old age. 


“With kind regards to Mr. S. 1 am always truly thy fd.” 


AtBUM SenTIMENT. Leaf from album, 4% x 634. 
Dec. 31, 1880. 
Appropriate manuscript verse, 6 lines, unpublished, signed and 


dated at Amesbury by Whittier. The album from which this leaf 
came belonged to one Hannah Flavin. 
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[“Tue Kine’s Missive.”] The Memorial History of 
Boston, 1630-1880, edited by Justin Winsor. 4 Vols. 4to. 
Boston, 1880-81. 


“The King’s Missive” was written for this compilation and first 
appears here, at pp. [xxv]|-xxxii, with Whittier’s facsimile signa- 
ture at the end. The final version, in the book so titled, contains no 
changes of text, but Whittier’s usual improvements in capitaliza- 
tion & punctuation. Whittier’s own copy, with his facsimile-signa- 
ture book-label in each volume. In addition he has laid in clippings 
of his two long, forceful letters to the Boston Daily Advertiser of 
March 29, 1881, and early thereafter, defending his account of the 
jail delivery of the Friends as set forth in the poem. These letters 
are beautifully composed; they were later collected in the proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, together with the in- 
tervening letters of Mr. Ellis, the president of the Society. 


At Vol. IV, pp. §49-570, appears “Additional Memoranda,” be- 
ing a long history of medicine in Boston, by Holmes, and so far as I 
know not elsewhere reprinted. 


I insert a 2-p. a.l.s. to Osgood, dated Oak Knoll, Oct. 19, 1880, 


which, after reference to Mrs. Cooke’s stories, continues : 


“The Mem Histry [s2c] of Boston has come to hand. It is a noble 
work of author & publisher; & I hope & trust it will meet with 
great favor. 

“As regards my little poem would it be possible to let me publish 
itin a small volume of some 15 or 20 pieces next Spring. It would 
not occupy a prominent place in the volume coming in towards the 
close. I shall be ready to return $100 of the sum paid me for the 
privilege. ...” 

“The King’s Missive” could hardly be called “my little poem” 
by anyone but Whittier; and it of course was not “towards the 
close” of the new volume, but was the title-poem. 


[THe Kineo’s Misstve.] The Atlantic Monthly. Seven 
Numbers. St. Nicholas. Two Numbers. | 
Boston and New York, 1879-81. 


They contain all the poems in the volume which were previously 
printed in the Atlantzc, and the number for March, 1879, also con- 
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tains the long poem “The Landmarks,” not collected by Whit- 
tier until the Riversede Edztion. 


With this is a leaflet of the Watch Tower Bible and Tract So- 
ciety, 13-17 Hicks St. Brooklyn, containing “The Minister’s Daugh- 
ter” under the title “A Dark Cloud and its Silver Lining.” The text 
shows many variations from the magazine and book text. These, 
however, are presumably due to the vagaries of the Society since it 
was not incorporated till 1884, and the leaflet advertises a book 
copyrighted in 1886. There was another leaflet printing in Allen- 
town, Pa., in 1892. 


Laid in, the scarce supplement to the Feb., 1880, Atlantic Month- 
ly reporting the Holmes breakfast, at which Whittier’s “Our Auto- 
crat” was read, is an a.l.s., 1 p., to Houghton, Osgood & Co., Dec. 
23, 1879, correcting one line to its present form. “Sorry to trouble 
you with such a matter,” Whittier concludes. 


AGREEMENT FOR PUBLICATION OF THE Kino’s Missive. 
3 pp., folio. Boston, 1881. 


In longhand, dated Feb. 2, 1881, and signed by the publishers 
and by Whittier. The royalty was 10%, with semi-annual account: 
ings. There was no “advance.” 


Tuer Kine’s Missive, and Other Poems. Boston, 1881. 


Inscribed to Whittier’s Haverhill Academy classmate and life- 
long friend: “Harriet M. Pitman, with the love of an old friend. 
John G. Whittier 3d mo. 2 1881.” The book was not deposited for 
copyright until March 5. The book passed to her granddaughter, 
Margareth Arnold Pitman, whose bookplate is on the front cover. 


SAME. Boston, 1881. 


This should probably rank as a presentation copy since the (un- 
known) recipient has inserted the following a.l.s., 4 pp., dated 
Mar. 5, 1881, the date of deposit of the copyright copies, presenting 
the book and referring to the poem therein concerning Lydia Maria 
Child, entitled ““Within the Gate”: 


“TI thank thee for the kind suggestions of thy letter, & should be 
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glad to do something in accordance with them; if I did not fear it 
would seem to be attaching too much importance to my writings, 
when in sober fact I see & feel their deficiencies so clearly that some- 
times [ turn from them in utter weariness. And secondly, I feel the 
weight of years growing very heavy, and any task beyond that of 
the recurring routine of daily imperative duty, I shrink from. ‘The 
grasshopper is a burden’.... 


“Let me here thank thee for the pleasure & satisfaction with 
which I read whatever falls from thy pen in prose or verse. 


“T take the liberty of sending thee my last little vol. in which I 
have paid a tribute to our dear lamented friend Lydia Maria Child 
of blessed memory.” 


[“O PaINTER OF THE Fruits anp Fiowers.”| Grand 
Banquet Given to the American Pomological Society... 


September 16th, 1881. Leaflet. (Boston) 1881. 


First printing (on pp. 2 and 3) of Whittier’s hymn written for 
the occasion. Nine 4-line stanzas, beginning “O Painter of the fruits 
and flowers.” Rare. When reprinted in the New York Times for 
Sept. 18, the ee enne was stated to be of the American Theological 
Society! 


I insert a MS 6-line stanza, containing the last 2 lines of this 
poem and 4 others which are unprinted, signed by Whittier and 
dated Aug. 21, 1879, marked “For R. E. Gable” and with addressed 
envelope. The stanza reads: 


“For Pagan Persia’s ancient shrines 
Of worship, wound with blossomed vines, 
Not vainly did her maidens cull 

Sweet flowers, from field and wood: 
The good is always beautiful 

The beautiful is good !” 


Obviously the last three stanzas of the poem are developed from 
this. For four other occasions where Whittier used the same idea, 
beginning as far back as 1846, see Currier, p. 204. 


In Memory. Leaflet, 4 pp.,.73%2x4. (April, 1881.) 
The inner pages carry Whittier’s poetical tribute to James T. 
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Fields. The only other copy known is in the Haverhill Public Li- 
brary. 


At Last. 4-p. leaflet, 57s x it. N.p., n.d. (21882). 


Page 1, title, within a border of plain rules; pp. 2-3, the poem, 
with title and printed signature at the end, within a border of plain 
rules ; p. 4, blank. 


Unique, hitherto unknown, and not in Currier because it was not 
discovered until after his bibliography was printed. 


A comparison of the text of this leaflet with that of the March, 
1882, Atlantic, and its first book printing in The Bay of Seven 
Islands, 1883, leads to interesting deductions, from which alone 
the date of its printing can be determined. These deductions are de- 
veloped in a letter from Thomas F, Currier to me, and from me to 
him, with the leaflet. 


There is no evidence that Whittier had anything to do with the 
printing. Two variant readings of words, one inferior and one per- 
haps superior to all known printings, give some indication that it 
may have been done from a manuscript, and the use of the third 
reading, otherwise found only in the Atlantic and nowhere else, 
makes clear that this preceded The Bay of Seven Islands in 1883, 
and is a first separate edition and first edition in other than maga- 
zine form. As above stated, it may have, but is unlikely to have, 
preceded the Azlantic. 


Whittier’s interest in the acclaim which this poem received on its 
first printing is well known, and the most likely explanation is that 
he loaned the MS to some close friend for this separate printing. 


Copy or A LETTER. Amesbury, 5th Mo, 1882. 
(Amesbury, 1882.) 
A single sheet, 1514 x 1054, with printed signature, printed on 


one side of the paper and folded in three so that the wholly blank 
reverse is on the outside. 


This important autobiographical sketch by Whittier was pre- 
pared by him as a “form’’ answer to unfortunate correspondents. It 
is extremely scarce, the paper being of the poorest possible quality. 
Essex Institute has one. 
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It is interesting to note that, less than 20 years later, Whittier 
wrongly dates In War Time (1864) and Snow-Bound (1865). 


Inserted, two autobiographical letters, dated July 17 and 24, 
1879, which show vividly the reason why Whittier had to get this 
broadside printed. The letter of July 24 is short, identifies his 
father and mother, and ends wearily: 


“,..In regard to the dates of my writing, & the number of edi- 
tions, [ have not the figures at hand. A large no. of editions have 
been printed.” 


The earlier letter, 314 pp., I quote in full, it being the largest 
biographical letter I have seen. Its omissions are as striking as its 
inclusions : 


“I can give no detailed biography as I have neither health nor 
leisure for so doing. I can only give a few dates & facts. 


“Born in Haverhill Decr. 17 1807. My father, a farmer, of 
sound judgment and good abilities, & for many years selectman & 
overseer of the poor. I was brought up to work on the farm, with 
only about 12 weeks of school in the year. At the age of eighteen 
spent two terms at the Haverhill Academy. Left Haverhill in 1836 
the family removing to Amesbury. Represented Haverhill in the 
legislature, in 1835. Was editor of the American Manufacturer, 
Boston; Essex Gazette, Haverhill; Middlesex Standard, Lowell; 
Pennsylvania Freeman, Philadelphia; Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
New York; and Natonal Era, Washington, D.C. 


“Published in 1833 a work on Slavery entitled ‘Justice and Ex- 
pediency,’ and the same year was one of the secretaries of the first 
National Anti-Slavery Convention at Philadelphia. From that time 
to the close of the great civil war was actively engaged in the cause 
of Emancipation. Was chosen Presidential elector in 1860 and 1864. 
Have been chosen Overseer of Harvard College and of Brown Uni- 
versity. Have published several volumes of poems, & edited ‘Songs 
of Three Centuries,’ ‘Patience of Hope,’ by Dora Greenwell ; ‘Life 
of John Woolman’; and ‘Child Life’ and ‘Child Life in Prose.’ 
Reside now much of the time at Oak Knoll, Danvers, though still 
retaining my home & legal abode at Amesbury. 


“Of course the above is a mere hint of my life and work, which 
may be of some service to thee.” 
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Also inserted, a characteristically misinformative letter from 
Newburyport, with the very late date Mar. 6, 1892: 


“T have written not even a line of autobiography and never ex- 
pect to.... It is possible some book about me will be written, but I 
leave that with my friends. I am too old to trouble myself with any 
such matters just now... .” 


[Tue Bay or Seven Istanps.] The Atlantic Monthly. 
Seven Numbers. The Literary World, July 1, 1882, 4to. 
Our Continent, September 20, 1882. Boston, 1881-1883. 


Unlike Whittier’s earlier books of poems comparatively little of 
The Bay of Seven Islands was first published in the Atlantic. Of 
the 22 poems therein, only 7 first appeared in the Atlantic, viz: 


May, 1881, “Rabbi Ishmael” 

July, 1881, “In Memory” 

Feb., 1882, “The Bay of Seven Islands” 

Mar., 1882, “At Last” 

Oct., 1882, “Storm on Lake Asquam”’ 

Jan., 1883, “A Summer Pilgrimage” 

June, 1883, “How the Women Went from Dover” 


In addition to the other two magazines which I have, The In- 
dependent had four first printings, Youth’s Companion three, and 
Wide Awake one. Five,—“To H. P. S.,” “Wilson,” “Valuation,” 
“Godspeed,” and “The Story of Ida,”—first appeared in the book. 


I insert undated letter (but with addressed envelope postmarked 
May 10, 1883), to Francis J. Garrison, signed twice in full, refer- 
ring to an early portrait, and continuing as follows: 


“T shall call my volume ‘The Bay of Seven Islands.’ Perhaps 
‘and other poems’ should be added. If you have copies of the At. 
Monthly containing my poem of ‘Rabbi Ishmael’ and ‘Storm on 
Lake Asquam,’ and Mrs. Stowe’s celebration of her 7oth birthday, 
[this did not appear in the Atlantic] will you send them to me at 
Danvers. I found three or four letters from thy father [William 
Lloyd Garrison] among my papers, which escaped the bonfire 
which burned up most of my early correspondence.” 


I also insert the letter sending “A Summer Pilgrimage” to the 
Atlantic. Dated Nov. 16, 1882, it reads as follows: 
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“Enclosed is a poem of mine which I hope may find a place in the 
Magazine, next month, if your Dec. number is not already made 
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up. 


AGREEMENT FOR PUBLICATION OF THE Bay OF SEVEN 
IsLaNDs. 3 pp., folio. Boston, 1883. 


The typewriter has now come in, and is used by the publishers. 
With their signature and Whittier’s. The terms are the same as for 
The King’s Musstve. 


Tue Bay of SEVEN Istanps. Portrait. Boston, 1883. 


The introductory poem in this volume, preceding the title-poem, 
entitled “To H. P. S.,” is a beautiful appreciation of Whittier’s 
neighbor and friend Harriet Prescott Spoftord, who lived at Deer 
Island in the Merrimack. 


This book is inscribed: “To Harriet Prescott Spofford with the 
love of her friend John G. Whittier Amesbury 10th mo 27 1883,” 
two days before copies were deposited for copyright. For Mrs. 
Spofford’s delightful letter of acknowledgement, see Currier, p. 147. 


The first impression with perfect “e” in ‘“‘shade” at line 12 of p. 
73, 16 pp. of ads at end sometimes missing. 


SAME. Boston, 1884. 

Not a first edition. Edmund Gosse’s copy, with his bookplate, and 
inscribed on the fly-leaf by Whittier, “From the Author,” above and 
below which Gosse has written : “Edmund Gosse. Boston 10.12.84.” 


Lerrers or Lypra Marta Cuitp with a Biographical In- 
troduction by John G. Whittier. Frontispiece. 
Boston, 1883. 

With presentation inscription, “Annie Fields from her friend 
John G. Whittier 11th mo 18 1882.” This is an extraordinary date, 
the book not having been copyrighted until Dec. 16—perhaps a 
proper perquisite for a publisher’s widow. 

The introduction, the MS of which is curiously divided between 
the Huntington Library and the Essex Institute, covers 21 pages. 
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Whittier collected it in the Riverside Edztion. A very fine 3 p. a.l.s. 
of Mrs. Child is inserted, dated June 4, 1856, concerning the Sum- 
ner assault, and an endeavor by Mrs. Child to have presented to 
Sumner— 


“a statue of Liberty, with the head of Charles Sumner on her 
shield, in bold relief. Liberty with lance in hand, listening eagerly, 
as if she had just heard a trumpet sound,” etc. 


Mrs. Child goes on, although she is “generally averse to man- 
worship,” with a long eulogy of Sumner, and generally discloses 
her mental equipment—and enthusiasm. 

Also inserted, referring to the poem “Within the Gate,” here re- 
printed, the following 1-p. a.l.s. to Francis J. Garrison, dated 
Amesbury, Oct. 15 (1882): 


“T think the poem may go as it is in ‘King’s Missive.’ I see there 
are but 271 pages, and this is in the appendix. The book will be 
rather smaller than I expected, but better than too large.” 


Tue CompLete Poreticat Works OF JOHN GREENLEAF 
Wuirtier. Household edition. Portrait. Boston, 1883. 
Of no first edition interest. Inscribed: “To Jennie P. Bailey 


with the kind regards of John G. Whittier. Amesbury sth Mo 24 
1885.” 


Mrs. Bailey was a townswoman of Whittier’s, and I insert his 
a.l.s. of condolence to her, May 12, 1885 (with addressed envelope, 
torn), on the death of her husband: 

“In the hour of bereavement words are of little avail, but I can- 
not refrain from expressing my sincere sympathy. Thy dear hus- 
band who has just been released from the long suffering he has 
borne so patiently was a good and, I think, a truly Christian man, 
and thee can feel that he is safe in the arms of Divine Love.... 


“May the Lord bless and comfort thee!” 


Histroricay Sketcu or CuEsteEr, on Delaware, by Henry 
Graham Ashmead. Three folding maps. 

Chester, Pennsylvania, 1883. 

At pp. 248-9 are printed a letter by Whittier to Sarah B. Fletcraft 
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of Chester and his poem “William Penn.” In the letter Whittier 
says: “Looking over some old papers recently, I found some verses 
written by me when a boy of sixteen,” and encloses the poem. Its 
first printing in a book ; it was subsequently reprinted in Kennedy’s 
second Lzfe of 1892. A different version was printed in the New- 
bury port Free Press of Aug. 3, 1826, and nowhere else; and letter 
and revised poem also appear in the Newburyport Herald of Oct. 
24, 1882. 


I also insert opposite the poem “My Playmate,” 1-p. a.l.s., Jan. 
21, 1866, to a Miss Nealy, on the second page of which Whittier has 
written three stanzas of the poem, clearly from memory, since some 
words vary from the published text. After a friendly first para- 
graph, the letter reads: 


“T am glad to find my little poem a favorite with thee. I see by the 
enclosure of thy note that thee also have sinned like myself in the 
matter of poetry. Well, as Coleridge says, ‘itis its own reward’... .” 


JACKIN THE Puupit. Edited by J.G. Whittier. Facsimile 
letter [to Miss Sadie F. Price], Mar. 15, 1884, as frontis- 
piece. 4to. N.p., n.d. (New York, 1884). 


The accepted first printing of this book, with colored plates and 
colored internal designs. This had been printed, without indication 
of the author, in CAz/d Life, in 1871, where it was anonymous, the 
real author being a Miss Carrie Smith. “The conception is so fine, 
some of its verses so good, that I have been tinkering on it, to get it 
into readable and printable shape”—letter, April 20, 1871 (Pick- 
ard, p. §75). Very hard to find, in this elaborate form; a later more 
simple format is common. There is an earlier edition by 8. W. Til- 
ton & Co., Boston, 1883; the only copy located is in the Library of 
Congress—on the general shelves (1937) !—see Currier, p. 149. 


[Pato Atro” (“Rio Bravo”).] The Literary World, 
Feb. 9, 1884; Mar. 22, 1884. Twonumbers. Boston, 1884. 

Roused by a letter from Whittier in the first number, a corre- 
spondent sent in the above poem, which was printed in the second 
number, from “The Liberator of July 10, 1846.” It was first in 
The Chronotype, Boston, June 29, 1846, and was never collected. 
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See the explanation of the “bit of literary mystification” concerning 
this poem in Currier, pp. 318-20, its only other printing. 


MiscEeLLtaneEous First anD OTHER PRINTINGS. 
1885—188o. 
(1) The Christian Register, April 9, 1885, carries an account of 
a service in commemoration of the centennial of Pierpont’s birth, 
with a fine letter by Whittier on Pierpont, dated April 3, 1885. 


(2) Proceedings at the Unveiling of a Bust of Elizabeth Fry, at 
Friends’ School, Providence, Rhode Island, Ninth Month, 29th, 
1885, is the first printing (except for a broadside) of “The Two 
Elizabeths,” written for the occasion. I insert a 3-p. a.l.s. of Eliza- 
beth Fry, dated Nov. 7, 1839—an uncommon autograph. 


(3) The Literary World, Sept. 5, 1885, has Whittier’s fine let- 
ter of Aug. 27, 1885, to Holmes on his 76th birthday. 


(4) Reunton of Whittrer’s Schoolmates, Sept. ro, 1885, etc, 
Haverhill, 1886, contains “1827-1885, The Gulf of Seven and 
Fifty Years.” 


(9) “Norembega.” Broadside, 934 x 8, in facsimile of Whittier’s 
autograph, Wellesley, 1886. Probably made for Professor E. N. 
Horsford of Wellesley. The only other copy known is in the Welles- 
ley College Library. See Currier, p. 155 (the measurement in Cur- 
rier is erroneous). 


(6) The Christan Register, June 3, 1886, has a letter of Whit- 
tier, dated May 19, 1886, for the annual festival of the American 
Unitarian Association—brief, but exceedingly tactful and broad- 
minded. 


(7) Account of the Rebecca Nurse Monument, Salem, 1886. 
Whittier wrote the inscription (4 lines) for the monument, and the 
inscription and accompanying letter appear on pp. 25-6. 

(8) Inauguration of the Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
W orld, 1887, has the first printing of Whittier’s 6-stanza poem for 
the occasion, “The Bartholdi Statue.” 


(9) Annual Reumon of the Emery Family ... Sept. 14, 1887, 
Taunton, 1888, has an undistinguished Whittier letter. 


(10) American Literature... by E. P. Whipple, Boston, 1887, 
is dedicated to Whittier, and has a 3-p. introduction by him ap- 
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preciative of Whipple, to whom he dedicated The Bay of Seven 
Islands. 


(11) Reunion of the Free-Soulers of 1848-1852... June 28, 
1888, Cambridge, 1888, has one of Whittier’s usual letters saying 
he can’t come; nevertheless the text shows that he did come. 


(12) The Féte, Vol. I, No. 1, Eliot, Me., Aug. 21-2, 1888, con- 
tains undistinguished letters from Whittier and Holmes, and origi- 
nal communications from Stedman, E. E. Hale and Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 


(13) Harvard Republican Meeting, Nov. 2, 1888, Cambridge, 
1889, has a good political letter by Whittier dated Oct. 29, 1888. 


(14) Picturesque Alaska... by Abby Johnson Woodman, Bos- 
ton and New York, 1889, carries a 144 p. introduction by Whittier, 
with printed signature, and date, Danvers, February 18, 1889. 


(15) Eli and Sibyl Jones... R. M. Jones, Phila., 1889, is the 
first book printing, at p. 191, of Whittier’s verses to the Jones’, 
written in 1867. This was printed as a separate leaflet in 1914, but 
never collected. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE PRESENTATION OF A PorTRAIT OF 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER TO FRIENDS’ ScHooL. Pol- 
ished tree calf sides, laid on to gilt tooled back. 
Cambridge, 1885. 
A remarkably beautiful tree calf binding, made for Whittier per- 
sonally, and bearing on the fly-leaf the inscription, “John G. Whit- 
tier from his friend C. F. Coffin. Lynn, 2 mo. 1885.” Coffin gave the 
portrait to the school, and had the pamphlet printed for distribu- 
tion among his friends. It contains, among other matter, a letter by 
Whittier, also letters from Holmes and others, and the first printing 
of a sonnet “To J. G. Whittier” by Lowell. 


This of course was Whittier’s own copy. It contains the sales- 
label of his library, signed by Pickard, the original sale-ticket, and 
the leaflet “The Whittier Sale,” describing its purpose. 


Oricinay MS Trisute ro CHarres Lams. 2 pp. 
The following signed, but undated tribute to Charles Lamb, in 
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the handwriting of 1875-85, clearly written for The Independent, 
but with no printing located: 


“A new poem by Charles Lamb! The sound of a voice that has 
been still for three quarters of a century comes floating down to us 
as if from the Elysian Fields! It will be welcomed by all English 
speaking people. Everywhere the name of the genial poet and hu- 
morist is a household word. Charles Lamb the Only! 


“The poem is a version of the old story of Beauty and the Beast, 
told in easy-flowing octosyllabic verse. It was probably intended 
for Juvenile readers, but it will prove a favorite with ‘children of 
a larger growth.’ The Independent is to be congratulated on its 
discovery.” 


[To ASxippeEr” | and 2 others. The Youth's Companion, 
Jan. 1, 1885; June 14, 1900, 2 pieces, 4to. 
Boston, 1885-1900. 
The first poem is of 21 lines. The 1900 number contains “The 
Division” and “To Gail Hamilton.” The last two, the second of 
which is really fine, were used by Pickard to illustrate an article, 
“Whittier’s Sense of Humor,” which he elaborated, quoting again 
the Gail Hamilton poem, in Whittier-Land. 


(“An Artist oF THE Beautirut.”] George Fuller. His 
Life and Works. A Memorial Volume. Folio. 
Boston, 1886. 


Beautifully printed and illustrated book, of which only 300 
copies were done. Presentation copy from the editor, with dated in- 
scription. First printing of Whittier’s sonnet here entitled “George 
Fuller,” but when collected in Saint Gregory's Guest later in the 
year, and thereafter, ‘An Artist of the Beautiful.” Scarce. 


“To a Cape ANN ScHooner.” By John G. Whittier. 
Broadside, 1054 x8% in. (Amesbury, 1886. ) 


Printed on light-weight card stock, within a border of printers’ 
double rules, with ornaments at corners. Dated at foot, Oak Knoll, 
3rd Mo, 23, 1886. Not to be confused with the Fred Brown proof, 
owned by Wakeman. 
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This 1s the only copy known. The poem first saw the public eye in 
The Amesbury and Salisbury Villager of April 21, 1886. The 
schooner, which was named for Whittier, was a fishing boat built in 
Bath for a Gloucester concern; see Currier, p. 358. 


[ “Saint Grecory’s Gusst.” ] The Atlantic Monthly; St. 
Nicholas; Harpers Weekly; Andover Review. Eight 
Numbers. Boston and New York, 1884-86. 


The 8 of the 18 poems in this collection which appeared in the 
above magazines. The Andover Review is hard to find. “Banished 
from Massachusetts,” in Harper’s with the Abbey picture, is surely 
contemporaneous, with any leaflet. “Mulford,” and “Hymns of the 
Brahmo Somaj”’ first appeared in the book, and “An Easter Flower 
Gift” is a much rewritten version of “Easter Lilies,” published in 


The Portland Transcript, April 1, 1882. 


Inserted, unsigned complete MS of “Birchbrook Mill,” 13 
stanzas of 4 pages. Presumably, this MS, which comes from the col- 
lection of Horace Scudder, is as written out for the 1884 Atlantic, 
since it omits entirely the fourth, eleventh, and twelfth stanzas of 
the poem. I assume they were added to the Atlantic proof, since they 
are found in the magazine, St. Gregory’s Guest, the Riverside Edi- 
tzon and all other printings of the poem. 


Saint Grecory’s Guest and Recent Poems. 
Boston, 1886. 
Inscribed on the first fly-leaf: “Harriet Prescott Spofford, with 
the love of her friend John G. Whittier. Amesbury 4th Mo 19 
1886,” Published on April 17. 


SAME. Boston, 1886. 


With the following presentation inscription of unusual length, 
dated on the day of publication, pasted to the front end-paper :—“To 
my dear friend O. W. Holmes, with every possible good wish for 
his enjoyment of his visit to England, and for his safe and speedy 
return to his friends at home, among whom none will more heartily 
welcome him than John G. Whittier Amesbury 4th Mo 17 
1886.” (Holmes’ letter acknowledging the gift, Wakeman 1231, 
was written April 23.) 
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Presentations to Holmes are practically unknown, by reason of 
the preservation of his library in Washington, and no other presen- 
tation from Whittier to Holmes is in private hands. The unusual 
circumstances of its escape are set forth in the accompanying letter 
of the dealer from whom I bought it. 


SAME. Boston, 1886. 


Inscribed on front end-paper, “For Miss Caroline D. Howe from 
her friend John G. Whittier.” I cannot locate the presentee. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGES, etc. 
Broadside, 6 x 348, dated Oak Knoll, Danvers, 12th Mo 
19, 1887. (? Danvers) 1887. 


This little broadside is hard to find. This copy has the following 
a.n.s. at the foot and on the reverse, dated Dec. 20, 1887, addressed 
to a Miss Smith: 

“Will thee be kind enough to send me 2 copies of the Advertiser 
of Monday? I have read with great satisfaction the story of thy 
visit to me. It is—barring the over estimate of myself—admirably 
well told.” 


With this is the Newburyport Daily Herald of Dec. 17, 1887, 
the Whittier memorial number. 


1807-1887. Joun G. WuittiER. 16mo, loose sheets. 
N.p., n.d. (1887). 
The account of the celebration by the Amesbury schools of Whit- 
tier’s 8oth birthday, contains the address of the Rev. Anson Titus, 
“John G. Whittier at Four Score Years,” a short letter of Whit- 
tier to Titus, acknowledging his “greeting note,” and a long letter 
to James N. Buffum on Buffum’s eightieth birthday. Inserted, the 
above “greeting note,” dated Dec. 17, 1887, from Titus to Whittier. 


AMERICAN LiTERaTURE AND OTHER Papers sy Epwin 
Percy Wuippre with Introductory Note by John G. 
Whittier. Boston, 1887. 

The book is dedicated to Whittier, who had dedicated to Whipple 
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The Bay of Seven Islands. The signed introduction of 3 pages, 
dated Danvers, 6th mo. 18th, 1886, was originally written for the 
Boston Transcript. Both introduction and dedication are referred 
to in the enclosed 4-p. letter to Mrs. Whipple, dated Amesbury 1st 
mo. 1st 1887. Mrs. Whipple has suggested an introduction, which 
“for him would be indeed a work of love,” but his health won’t let 
him write anything. “I undertook some weeks ago to look over my 
poems and correct mistakes for a new edition, and have been com- 
pelled to abandon it after a few trials.” Continuing: 


“Nothing could be more agreeable to me than the dedication pro- 
posed in thy note. As a man and writer I loved and honored Edwin 
Whipple, as the truest and worthiest of friends, and the ablest of 
critical essayists. And I owe him a great debt of gratitude. Did thee 
happen to see in the Boston Transcript soon after his call from us a 
little article of mine upon him & his work? I should have written 
more if I had been able. 


“With sincere love and sympathy I am, dear Mrs. Whipple, thy 
friend.” 


For THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF Gov. BaRTLETT. 
Broadside, 914x 57%, with additions as described below. 
(Amesbury, 1888. ) 


This is one of two surviving copies of a re-impression of the first 
Brown broadside, printed for Whittier’s use, in 8 stanzas, preceding 
both the 12-stanza broadside and the final 13-stanza printings. The 
only copy of the first impression is in the Huntington Library, and 
the only other copy of this re-impression in the Essex Institute. 


Whittier has crossed out the entire poem. On the blank verso he 
has written his “copy” of part of this poem for the Riverside Edi- 
tion—six stanzas in his hand, which replace the first three stanzas 
of Brown’s printing. Above the six stanzas he has pasted a slip on 
which he has provided a title and long prefatory note (then first 
written). Below, at the bottom, he has pasted a part, only, of an- 
other copy of the Brown broadside, containing the last five stanzas, 
with two corrections in his hand. 


That this is the “copy” above stated, although of only 11 stanzas, 
is proved from textual comparison, by a t.l.s. of Thomas F. Cur- 
rier laid in. Currier’s conclusions were afterwards brilliantly con- 
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firmed by the discovery of the proofs (also here) of pp. 222-4 of 
Vol. IV of that edition, in which Whittier has written in the two 
missing stanzas, and made other corrections. 


UNVEILING OF THE BarTLETT STATUE... . Original tan 
wrappers. ONE OF THE SIGNERS. 
Newburyport and Amesbury, 1888. 


The two pamphlet printings of the poem, the first being the 
earlier (see Currier). 


Inserted in the first, an a.d.s. by Bartlett for Richard Middleton 
(unfortunately not the signer), July 24, 1780, Il.s. by E. Moody 
Boynton, who presided at the ceremonies, Jacob R. Huntington, the 
donor of the statue, and Charles H. Davis, who has a page to him- 
self in the pamphlet, also one of the silk badges for invited guests. 


Inserted in the second, 3-p. a.l.s. to Whittier’s former physician, 
Henry I. Bowditch, dated Sept. 8, 1888, as follows: 


“Thy name and handwriting call back ‘the days that are no more’ 
—the old anti-slavery days when side by side we fought the wild 
‘beasts of Ephesus.’ How far back that seems now! Thank God! 
We have lived to see slavery abolished throughout the entire Ameri- 
can continent! ... 


“I remember thy pleasant letter to dear Dr. Sparhawk written in 
the little inn at quaint old Amesbury in England, and I enclose a 
copy of my poem read at the unveiling of the statue of Gov. Bart- 
lett a signer of the Dec. of Independence in our later Amesbury last 
4th of July. The statue now stands directly in front of Dr. Spar- 
hawk’s old home...” " 


Pasted to the back of the last page is the newspaper report of the 
ceremony, with clipping of the poem, to which Whittier refers in the 
letter, of course antedating these pamphlets. 


With these is the Amesbury News of July 6, 1888, with a large 
cut of the statue, and account of the celebration, but not the poem, 
which was in a supplement, the Amesbury Daily of July 5, 1888, 
with the same material and the poem, and the Newburyport Daily 
News of July 5, 1888, with two pages about the party, the poem, 
and the interesting information that their “book” (above) is “to be 
issued about July 25.” 
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ONE OF THE SIGNERS. Amesbury, 1888. 


Inscribed (very faintly) on the front cover: “With the love of 
John G. Whittier §/oth Mo. 1890.” With this is a 1909 a.l.s. of 
Evans, the printer, that “probably not over 250 copies were placed 
on the market,” Evans having none. 


Wuat AMERIcAN AUTHORS THINK ABOUT INTERNA- 
TIONAL CopyricHt. Pamphlet, 16 pp. New York, 1888. 


Whittier has only a few words in this symposium; he says even 
less in The North American Review for Jan., 1888, with this. To 
make up, I insert the MS of the latter, an a.l.s. to “Ed. Forum,” 
dated Danvers, Nov. 26, 1887: 


“T have read with interest the articles on international copyright 
in the Nineteenth Century and Forum. I do not see that the pro- 
posed plan is a complete solution of an exceedingly difficult ques- 
tion, involving moral as well as financial considerations, but it 
seems to me worthy of the attention of authors and publishers.” 


The pamphlet gives the views of nearly all American authors 
writing at this period, including Lowell and Holmes—not Long- 
fellow, for whom they had to go back to an 1878 letter. 


Large-Paper Edition. Tae Writincs or Joun GreEn- 
LEAF Wuirtier. In Seven Volumes. (Riverside Edition. ) 
Portraits. 7 Vols. Cambridge, 1888. 


This large-paper set of which 400 copies were done, of the defini- 
tive edition of Whittier’s works, is somewhat unusual, for a work 
in that format, in being the true first edition; Vols. I and II were 
issued Sept. 25, 1888; Vols. III and IV on Oct. 31; and Vols. V, 
VI and VII on Dec. 20. The corresponding dates for the ordinary 
edition are Oct. 20, Nov. 28, and Jan. 19, 1889. 


Extra-illustrated by material preserved by Horace E. Scudder, 
the editor, being letters, manuscripts, notes and corrected proof- 
sheets by Whittier, all for this edition. As is well known, Whittier, 
at Scudder’s suggestion, wrote for this edition explanatory notes to 
introduce the various poems. These volumes contain the MSS of 
some 30 of these notes, including “Maud Muller” and the important 
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“Ichabod,” containing over 2,500 words of Whittier’s MS, each in- 
serted in its proper place. 


In addition there are 20 letters (two or three to Francis J. Garri- 
son, and many signed with initials only) referring to the edition, 
and particular poems, including “Snow-Bound,” “The Tent on the 
Beach,” etc., or to prose items. Also, there are some fifteen cor- 
rected proof-sheets, containing in many places whole stanzas of cor- 
rection in Whittier’s handwriting. All told there are some 70 pieces 
of inserted matter containing written evidence by Whittier of his 
attention to the edition. ~. 


The complete list is as follows: 
Vol. I (21 insertions). 


Facing recto of frontispiece. A.l.s., Aug. 15, 1887, to Garrison, 
saying that he thought “the Otis picture” (that used as the frontis- 
piece) “was the best.” He encloses a poem for copy. 


p. 25. Page proof of one page of “Extract from ‘A New-England 
Legend.’” Scudder asks when and where it was printed. Whit- 
tier writes in the margin: “It was written in 1833. It was printed in 
a small pamphlet which bore the title of ‘Moll Pitcher.’ I do not 
care to have that pamphlet revived. It-is out of print & out of 
mind.” 


p.4z. MS of the note for “Funeral Tree of the Sokokis,”’ 95 words. 
p. 65. MS of the note for “Cassandra Southwick,” 100 words. 

p. 248. MS of the note for “Maud Muller,” 150 words. 

~. 178. MS of the note for “The Sycamores,” 40 words. 

p.195. MS of the note for “Mabel Martin,” 117 words. 


p. 196. A.l.s., Oct. 22, 1888, giving the dates of four poems, and 
pointing out the misprint, “moonlights” for “noon lights” (a bad 
one) in the last line of the second stanza of the “Proem,” and two 
others, almost as bad, in Vol. I. “If ever a new edition is printed,” 
they can be corrected. 


p. 230. A.Ls., Feb. 25, 1888, concerning “The Truce of Piscata- 
qua,” which, after saying that he cannot date two or three of his 
poems, and that “it is not absolutely necessary that they should be 
dated, as I think nobody would care to know when they were writ- 
ten” (!), continues: 
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“The note to “Truce of Piscataqua’ is all that is needed. There 1s 
the historical fact that Squando brought his prisoners back to Wal- 
dron, and that the war was begun by the abuse of Squando’s daugh- 
ter by reckless white ruffians causing her death. It is well known 
that many young girls captured by the Indians became so attached 
to the wild, free life, as to refuse to return to their parents or civili- 
zation. 


“T hope there will be no further interruptions of the proofs. If 
any of the poems need explanation let me know & I will do the best 
I can to state what I meant in writing them.” 


But Whittier has a change of heart, since he follows on Feb. 26 
with a second a.l.s. giving the MS of the last three sentences of the 
note preceding the poem, 90 words. 


p.238. Page proof of one page, Whittier writes in the margin a new 
final stanza for “The Truce of Piscataqua.” 


p. 253. Page proof of two pages, on which Scudder asks the historic 
basis of “The Countess,’ and Whittier writes on a pasted-on sheet 
the second paragraph of the note, 112 words. 


p. 260. MS of the note for “Among the Hills,” 36 words, with a 
2-line couplet not used by Scudder. A.l.s., Feb. 29 (1888), asking to 
see a new proof of the “Prelude” thereto. 


fp. 359. Scudder asks, on a slip, the “place and time of this inci- 
dent.” Whittier replies “The incident is true, but I forget the place 
of it and the time.” Evidently it was later discovered (“Conductor 
Bradley”). 


p. 36r. MS of the note for “The Witch of Wenham,” 66 words. 


fp. 390. MS of the note for “The Bay of Seven Islands,” except the 
last sentence, and a second and shorter MS, from which Scudder 
took the last sentence. Together, 178 words. 


p. 398. Page proof of two pages. The eighth stanza of “The Wish- 
ing Bridge” made one girl state the world still lies beyond her “as 
it laid,” wherefore her “feet have never strayed.” Scudder asks a 
change to “lay.” Whittier does this, changes the last line to “my 
feet may never stray,” and writes a laconic “Thanks” under Scud- 
der’s suggestion. 


p.4rg. Three pages of page proof, dated Mar. 21, 1888, on the back. 
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“Can you give me the date of The Robin,” asks Scudder at the top. 
“T cannot,” says Whittier. At the bottom Whittier objects to the 
printed note to “Banished from Massachusetts,’ and gives on a 
pasted-on slip the MS of the present note, 37 words. 


Vol. II (§ insertions). 
p.9. A.l.s., Mar. 27, 1888, mentioning the section “The Poems of 
Nature.” 
p. 134. A.l.s., Mar. 1, 1888, dating two poems, mentioning missing 
proof, and saying: 


“TI will try to say something of ‘Snow-Bound.’ Will you send me 
a copy of Snow Bound as it is published in pamphlet form for 
school use ?” 


(The resultant note is separately catalogued in this collection.) 
p. 256. Page proof on which Whittier adds another sentence to 
the note to “The Cry of a Lost Soul,” 15 words. 
p. 278. MS of the note for “The Meeting,” 80 words. 
fp. 379. A.n.s., April 24 (1888), giving a new substituted stanza 
(the fourth on the page) in “The Vision of Echard.” 

Vol. III (19 insertions). 


p. g. A.l.s. to Garrison, Nov. 30 (1887). He thanks Garrison and 
Scudder for the work they are doing, gives the chronological order 
for five anti-slavery poems, three poems on Kansas, and five on the 


Fugitive Slave Law. He ends: 


“The “Legend of the Lake’ must be omitted. The interdict of the 
family still rests on it, as I learn by a letter. 


“T have obtained the earliest daguerreotype of myself; and hope 
to get a portrait painted about the same time by Bass Otis, a pupil 
of Stewart” (the frontispiece to Vol. I). 


p. 43. MS of the note for “To the Memory of Thomas Shipley,” 
31 words. Scudder adds the last sentence. 


fp. 47. MS of the note for “Ritner,” 69 words. 


| p. 89-gz. MS of the first paragraph of the note for “The Sentence 
of John L. Brown.” Printed copy for Judge O’Neale’s sentence. 
MS of the remainder, 139 words in MS. 
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p. 93. Printed copy for the poem. Whittier makes two corrections, 
and rewrites five whole lines. 


p. 94. MS of the note for “Texas,” 33 words. 
p. 105. Page proofs of three pages, dated May 14, 1888. Whittier 


rewrites the last three lines of “To a Southern Statesman,” and 
gives the new title for “At Washington.” 


p. rrr. MS of the note to “The Branded Hand,” 97 words. 
p. rr5. Page proof, dated May 14, 1888. Whittier makes a cor- 


rection, and adds two new terminal lines, in ‘“The Branded Hand.” 


p. 178. Page proofs, three pages, dated May 15, 1888. Scudder asks 
Whittier whether “A Letter,” etc., should go in the Appendix. “It 
is immaterial.” The stanza beginning “The schoolhouse,” at the 
bottom of the page, is added in manuscript on a slip, 8 lines. 


p. 123. MS of the note for “Daniel Neall,” 234 words. 


p. 130. Page proof on which Whittier has rewritten lines 3, 4 and § 
of the second stanza (“Yorktown’’). 


p. 146. MS of the note to “Paean,” 30 words. 


p. 154. Page proofs, two pages. T'wo corrections, and two wholly 
changed lines (“Lines on the Portrait of a Celebrated Publisher’). 


pf. 159. Page proofs, three pages, dated May 11, 1888. On an at- 
tached slip Whittier writes the note to “A Sabbath Scene,” 37 words. 


p. ror. Page proofs, two pages, on which Whittier writes all after 
the dash in the note to “What of the Day ?” 34 words. 


p. 214g. A.ls. to Garrison, Oak Knoll, April 17, 1887: 


“J send herewith what I have collected for the new Edition. When 
I go to Amesbury I shall have something more. I do not like to add 
anything from the Knapp book except the ‘Gov. M’Duffie,’ ‘Stanzas’ 
and the ‘Apology to the Chivalrous Sons of the South.’ I want the 
poem on ‘Seward’ if it can be found. Judge Nott of Washington sent 
me a copy of it some time ago, but I have mislaid it or lost it. 


“T think ‘Stanzas’ in the Knapp book might go into the early 
poems. It was written as nearly as I recollect somewhere about 
1830. I will consider the poems mentioned by thee in thy father Free 
Press, the ‘Exiles’ and the ‘Merrimack’... .” 


p. 332. Page proofs, three pages, of “Calef in Boston.” In the third 
stanza the proof reads: 
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“God be judge twixt thou and I; 
All thou knowest of truth hath been 
' Unto men like thee a lie.” 


Scudder inquires: “Perhaps the tradesman used this form, but is it 
necessary to translate his expression into a solecism?’ Whittier, 
agreeing, corrects the three lines to their present form, in the margin. 


p. 348. Page proof of one page. Whittier adds in the margin a sec- 
ond sentence, 13 words to the note for “The New Exodus.” 


Vol. IV (20 insertions). 
Flyleaf. A.n.s., undated: 


“Can you tell me how much the poems will make—3 vols. or 47 
Will there be more than 4 vols? and if so, how much more ?—and 
what space will be left in the 5th vol. for the Appendix & the early 
pieces. I would like to know as nearly as possible.” 


p. 30. MS of the note for ‘“‘Follen,”’ 260 words. 
p. 41. MS of the note for “To Ronge,” 109 words. 
p. 6r-2. MS of the important note for “Ichabod,” 245 words. 


p.73. Page proofs, three pages, dated on back, June 13, 1888. The 
original note for “To my Old Schoolmaster”’ identified the subject, 
incorrectly, with the “brisk wielder of the rod and rule” of “Snow- 
Bound.” Scudder inquires on the margin whether this 1s correct, 
and Whittier writes the present note, 33 words. 


.78. Page proof. Scudder underlines “old” in the line “Of the 
a 8 e P e a e 
old Puritanic art,” and writes in the margin “one foot too many ?” 
Whittier leaves it as it is—“all right.” 


p.79. Page proofs, two pages, on the margin of which Whittier has 
written the note for “The Cross,” 29 words. 


p. 88. Page proofs, two pages, on the margin Whittier has added 
two sentences to the note for ‘““William Foster,” 26 words. 


p.rr7. Page proofs, three pages, dated June 13, 1888. Whittier has 
corrected punctuation, and on the margin changed the title to 
“George L. Stearns,” and added the note, 26 words. 


p. 120. Page proofs, three pages. In answer to a suggestion from 
Scudder, Whittier writes on the margin the note to “The Singer,” 
37 words. 
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p.175. MS of the last three sentences of note to “Our River,” 72 
words. 


p. ro. A.l.s., Danvers, Mar. 23, 1888, referring to the poem “The 
Laurels,” and mentioning five others. “I have no complete volume 
of my poems by me.” 


p. 2r0. Portion of Atlantic Monthly page, on which Whittier has 
written the note for “The Landmarks,” 28 words. 


p. 226. A.l.s., Danvers, April 8, 1888, sending the note (not pres- 
ent) for “The Tent on the Beach.” 


p. 254 [234]. In printing signature 15, the last half of the back of 
signature 16 has been wrongly substituted for the last half of the 
back of signature 15, thus printing pp. 254 and 255 where 234 and 
235 should be. I insert the page proofs of the correct pages (then 
numbered 232 and 233). Whittier writes in the margin two addi- 
tional sentences for the note to “The Wreck of Rivermouth,” 48 
words. 


p. 250 [238]. Page proofs of the correct pages (see above). On a 
pasted slip is an entire new stanza, 8 lines, in Whittier’s hand, be- 
ginning “But his ancient colleague did not pray.” 


p. 354. A.l.s., April 12, 1888, giving the source of “The Mission- 
ary.” 

p. 356. “Copy” for the last part of “The Missionary,” with a note 
by Whittier at the end. 


p. 359. Page proof, May 1, 1888, liberally correcting ““Massachu- 
setts.” Seven lines and one stanza are struck out, and new lines and 
a new stanza written in the margin. 


p. 360. Page proof, three pages, May 2, 1888. Further corrections 
to ““Massachusetts.” Seven stanzas are struck out, minor corrections 
are made, and two stanzas added in Whittier’s writing, on a pasted- 
on slip. 
Vol. V (1 insertion). 
p. 314. A.n.s., undated. “I send the MS of David Matson”—and 
other listed matter. 
Vol. VI (2 insertions). 

p. 270. MS of the note for “The Funeral of Torrey,” 53 words, 


followed by an unidentified clipping from a Salem, Mass., paper, 
as copy. 
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p. 32r. A.l.s., Amesbury, Sept. 6, 1888. 


“Dear Mr. Scudder. 

I have just got back to Amesbury & find thy letter. Perhaps thy 
arrangement of the Prose volumes may be the best possible. The 
essay on Dn! O’Connell was published in the Pennsylvania Free- 
man in 1838—or 1839, and I thought it was republished in the Liber- 
ator, & in The Pilot, but am not sure of it. Perhaps our friend Gar- 
rison may know of some way.to ascertain about it. By the way I 
wrote to him about a prose article of mine in the Atlantic. “The 
Heroine of Long Point’ which I [would] like to have published. 

The O’Connell paper would make I think 25 or more pages in 
the book. 

[ send with this a letter to Miss Moore of the Institute for the 
Blind, which may go with the articles on reform. There are two 
letters on “Women’s Suffrage’ one address to the R. Island W. S. 
Convention which may be found in Underwoods Biography and a 
later one to Miss Anthony which I think I sent thee. 

Thine truly 
John G Whittier” 


Vol. VII (7 insertions). 


Fly-leaf. A.l.s., Centre Harbor, Aug. 15, 1888. After returning 
certain proofs and giving certain dates, Whittier continues: 


“You need not send the proof of the two volumes of prose already 
published. I dare say it is all as well as I can make it now. 


“The 3d Vol. of prose might as well be put together as near as 
may be by the dates of the articles. I see no occasion for changing 
the two printed volumes at all. The new vol. under the title of 
“Miscellanies’ or “Early & Late Miscellanies’ might have a slight 
note of introduction if it is needed.” 


Facing title. A.l.s., Oak Knoll, Nov. 29, 1888 (only 3 weeks be- 
fore publication). 
“Dear Friend 
Thy suggestion of “The Inner Life’ as the title is as near right 
as possible and I agree to it with thanks 
Thine truly 
John G Whittier” 


Also a.l.s. to the same, Nov. 28 (1888) : “Perhaps the best that 
can be done with the series of papers named in thy letter would be 
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to call them ‘Essays on Religious topics, and Characters,’ or more 
briefly ‘Religious topics and characters’; or ‘Religious topics and 
persons.’ It is of course impossible to be very exact in the classifica- 
tion of my rambling essays. No two seem to be alike.” 


Opposite half-title. A.l.s., Oct. 17, 1888: “... If you need a page 
more for the 3d vol of prose you can add the enclosed.” 


p. 7. A.l.s., Oak Knoll, Mar. 6, 1888 (punctuation followed). 


“I send by my cousin some copy for the prose volume you propose 
to add. Will you direct the printers to put the italics into Roman, 
and put commas in the place of dashes. I have not a copy of the fol- 
lowing 


“1 Letter to 8. E. Sewall 1834 
(in the Liberator) 
“2 Passaconaway & 
“2 Opium Eater 
(in Buckingham’s Magazine) 
“4 Letter to the Phila Anny of 1863 
(in the Liberator) 
*s The Proselytes 
(Democratic Review) 
“6 Danl O’Connell 
(In the Pa Freeman of ’38 or ’g) 
“a Letter to R C Waterston on the death of Everett 
(In the memorial volume of Everett) 
“8 Anti-Slavery convention of 1833 


“T think these are about all that I care to publish except perhaps 
an article from the Friends’ Review, and one from the ‘Natl Era’ 
both of which I think I can obtain. 


“The introduction to Dora Greenwell’s ‘Patience of Hope,’ to 
John Woolman’s Journal, to Lydia Maria Child’s Letters, and to 
John Quincy Adams letter on slavery, I believe thee thought thee 
could obtain. 


“Send on the proofs as fast as possible, or as the printers may let 
thee.” 


p. &. A.l., unsigned, three pages, Oak Knoll, May 17 (1888). “I 
do not think it best to print ‘The Nervous Man’ nor the Introdn. to 
Brainard. I have on hand, ready for you, the following articles.” 
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There follows a list of 25 numbered prose articles, all of which were 
printed in Vol. VI or VII. 


p. goo. A.l.s., June 15, 1888. “If you must have more copy for the 
prose volume I will look up something.” 


p. go2. A.l.s., Oct. 8, 1888 (in full) “I enclose what I trust will be 
the last of the prose copy and am thine truly.” A good end for this 
extra-illustrated copy of the Riverstde Edition. 


Tuer Wartincs oF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. In 
Seven Volumes. Riverside Edition. Portraits. 7 Vols. 
Boston, 1888. 


The following inserted a.l.s., 3 pp., Mar. 27, 1888, Oak Knoll, 
with envelope addressed to F. J. Garrison of Houghton, Mifflin, 
then working on the edition, is significant: 


“I think one of the poems I wrote for thy father’s paper in Ver- 
mont, was entitled ‘The Warrior.’ Can thee find it? It indicates my 
peace feeling at that early period, as nearly as I can recollect it.” 


The poem appeared in Journal of the Times, Bennington, Vt., 
Oct. 24, 1828; it appears in this collection in The Ladies’ Mzscel- 
lany, Salem, Feb. 2, 1831, without hint that it is borrowed. Evi- 
dently Garrison could not find it, since it does not appear in the 
Riverside Edition. The letter continues: 


“What arrangements have been made as to the portraits ? If you 
are not going to use the Randle’s picture, I am desirous of having it 
sent to me. 


“T have written a poem for the unveiling of the statue of Gov. 
Bartlett a native of Amesbury & a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which will be read on the 4th of July next. I wish to 
know if the new ed. will be out much before that time, as it might 
have a place in the edition. [It got in. ] 


"Mr. Scudder is doing a good work in getting my scattered pieces 
into some degree of order, & I think the new collection will be really 
an improved one.” 


The appendix to Vol. IV shows Scudder’s labors, in gathering 
many of Whittier’s early poems, including the very earliest one, 
from Garrison's Newburyport Free Press, in 1826, which had there- 
tofore been scattered through early periodicals and similar pieces, 
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and had never been collected, were fruitful. There are 22 of these, 
and “Mogg Megone” is thither relegated. A list of the 19 poems, in 
the main portion, which had not hitherto appeared in a Whittier 
collection, is given by Currier at p. 162. 


Of the three volumes of prose here gathered together, much was 
here first printed, and a good third is either new matter, or else 
culled from obscure periodicals, or equally fugitive pamphlet 
printings. In this edition, only, can Whittier as a prose writer be 
studied. For that reason, I insert in Vol. V, the first of the prose 
volumes, a 234 p. a.l.s., dated June 28, 1878, with addressed en- 
velope. Whittier corrects certain faults in his correspondent’s 
poetry, and proceeds: 


“The only secret of writing poetry or prose is in long study & 
meditation, great patience, and unsparing criticism of one’s self. 
For myself I regard good prose writing as really better than rhyme ; 
at any rate I prefer to read it; and the public at large certainly do. 
It pays much the best in a pecuniary point of view. 

‘Few men can be poets in the true sense of the term. I certainly 
dare not claim to be... .” 

In Vol. VI, as reflecting Whittier’s well-known views, I insert a 
2-p. a-l.s. to an unknown correspondent, dated Sept. 23, 1886, read- 
ing, in part: 

“T believe it would be safe for individuals and nations to abstain 
entirely from war. Christ can be trusted in this matter. I would refer 
thee to Dymond’s Principles of Morality for a full discussion of 
the subject.” 


MiscELLANEOUS “COPY” FOR THE RIVERSIDE EDITION. 
Ten pieces. 1887-88. 
These pieces from various sources were sent by Whittier to 


H. E. Scudder as “copy” for the Riverside Edition, and contain his 
corrections, which of course were made. 


(1) “Lines on the Portrait of a Celebrated Publisher” (April 
4, 1850). Minor changes only. 
(2) “A Song for the Time.” Prefatory note in Whittier’s hand. 


(3) “A Song inscribed to the Frémont Clubs.” Prefatory note, 
and minor corrections. 
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(4) “How Mary Grew.” Prefatory note in Whittier’s hand. 


(5) “Placido, the Slave Poet.” Pp. 51-60 from The Stranger in 
Lowell, with a new introductory paragraph in Whittier’s hand, 
and several other corrections by him. 

(6) “The Pilgrims of Plymouth.” Clipping from The Boston 
Commonwealth Dec. 24, 1870—its first printing—with short 
prefatory note. 


(7) “A Portrait Presentation.” Title in Whittier’s hand. 


(8) “The Burns Statue at Albany.” Not used for the Riverside 
Edition, and not collected. 


(9) “The White Mountains,” from an unknown publication. 
Dated and corrected by Whittier. 


(10) “Montevideo,” from The Boston Evening Transcript of 
Oct. 5, 1887—not used in the Riverside Edztion, and not collected. 


PaGE-Proors of pp. 301-9, and 325-7, of the Appendix to 
the Riverside Edition. 1888. 


With Whittier’s corrections of words and dates, including a new 
head-note to “The Exile’s Departure,” three completely changed 
lines in “The Vale of the Merrimac,” and the MS of the “big In- 
dian” headnote to “Mogg Megone,” some 65 words. As to the 
change in date, see Currier p. 633. 


With these is the complete MS of Whittier’s introduction to this 
appendix, over 200 words, charmingly written. 


Biocrapuicat MS, anp account oF TENT ON THE 
Breacu. Two pieces. 1888-9. 


The first is the page proofs of four pages of the introduction to 
No. 41, Riverside Literature Series, Tent on the Beach, 1889. By 
writing and pasting on slips Whittier has added about 115 words. 
He writes the beautiful reference to his sister Elizabeth which con- 
cludes the introduction; and strikes out a direct mention of “Moll 
Pitcher” and other early works, and characteristically substitutes: 


“He very early began to write legendary tales and verses, most of 
which are now out of print and forgotten, doubtless to the author’s 
satisfaction. A fragment of one is published in his collected works 
under the title of an ‘Extract from a New-England Legend.’ ” 
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The second is a very legibly written MS account, about 235 
words, of the locale of Tent on the Beach, and concerning poems 
therein, “The Cable Hymn,” “The Palatine,” and ‘““The Grave by 
the Lake.” It has never been printed, and is presumably a rejected 
draft of the preface used for the Riverside Edition or for this edi- 
tion. (Letter from T. F. Currier with this.) 


[ RiversIpE Epition, 1888; Ar Sunpown, 1890; At SuN- 
Down, 1892.] Magazine printings, 14 pieces. 

V.p., 1886-92. 

The following poems in these three volumes (not hitherto col- 


lected by Whittier) had prior magazine publication ; those starred 
below are here gathered: 


Riverside Edttion, 1888. 


*The Landmarks,” Atlantic Monthly, Mar., 1879 (King’s Mis- 
seve collection). 


“A Welcome to Lowell,” Literary World, June 27, 1885. 


* “Samuel J. Tilden,” Boston Transcript, Aug. 11, 1886; Port- 
land Transcript, Aug. 18, 25, 1886. 


* “A Day,” Ailantzc Monthly, Feb., 1887. 
* “On the Big Horn,” Atlantic Monthly, Apr., 1887. 
“A Legacy,” Independent, Dec. 15, 1887. 


*“The Brown Dwarf of Rugen,” St. Nicholas, Jan., 1888. I 
also include: 


* “A Legend of The Lake,” from the Atlantic Monthly of Dec., 
1861, which was not collected until later for personal reasons, as 
explained by Pickard in the Life, and the following prose articles : 


* “David Matson,’ Our Young Folks, Feb., 1865, with Celia 
Thaxter’s “The Sand-Piper.” 


* “The Heroine of Long Point,” Atlantic Monthly, May, 1869. 
* “The Anti-Slavery Convention of 1833,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Feb., 1874. 
At Sundown, 1890. 
* “The Christmas of 1888,” Atlantic Monthly, May, 1869. 
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* “OQ, W. Holmes on his 80th Birthday,” Lzterary World, Sept., 
1889. (Boston Daily Advertiser, Aug. 29.) 


“Burning Drift-Wood,” Independent, Jan. 2, 1890. 

* “The Captain’s Well,” N. Y. Ledger, Jan. 2, 1890 (separate 
item). 

* “Flaverhill,” Atlantic Monthly, Aug., 1890. 


At Sundown, 1892. 
“Between the Gates,” Independent, Sept. 10, 1891. 
“The Wind of March,” Independent, Apr. 14, 1892. 
* “To Oliver Wendell Holmes,” Azlanizc Monthly, Sept., 1892. 
* “An Outdoor Reception,” St. Necholas, Nov., 1892. 


The two Portland Transcripts are interesting. The first paper 
contains Whittier’s poem to “S, J. T.” (Samuel J. Tilden), copied 
from the Boston Transcript of Aug. 11. The second paper contains 
a corrected version from a manuscript sent by Whittier in the 
interim, explaining the inferiority of the Boston version. The poem 
is of course printed in the Riverside Edztion of 1888, in the corrected 
form. Pickard was editing The Portland Transcript at this time. 


Also Our Young Folks for July, 1875, containing the prose piece 


“The Fish I didn’t Catch,” which had appeared in Child Life in 
Prose, which Whittier edited. 


[ “Lines Written For THIS Occasion.” | Dedication of 
the Library Building. Gammon Theological Seminary. 
May 20th, 1889, 2:30 p.m. Atlanta, Ga. Leaflet, 8 pp., 7 x 
6%. (2? Atlanta, 1889.) 

The reverse of the first page carries “Lines Written for this Oc- 
casion,” signed by Whittier, as follows: 


“Light, Freedom, Truth, be ever these thine own; 
Light to see Truth, Freedom to make it known: 
Our Work God’s Work, our Wills His Will alone.” 


Very scarce. Not in any of the great collections, unknown to 
Wakeman and to all bibliographers before Currier. With this t.l.s. 
from the president of the Theological Seminary presenting it to me. 
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Mr. Currier wrongly (almost the only mistake in his wonderful 
definitive work) called the verse a “quatrain.” 


-” 


(“Tue Vow or Wasuineton.”] Library of Tribune 
Extra. Vol. I, May, 1889. No. 5. The Washington Cen- 
tenary.... New York, 18809. 


Whittier’s poem, “The Vow of Washington,” appearing here at 
p- 40, was written for this centennial. The Huntington Library has 
a manuscript, and two printed proofs, both differing considerably 
from the published poem. 


With this is the sheet music (music by Elizabeth Sloman), with 
printed letter by Whittier, Amesbury, July 10, 1889, with facsimile 
signature, on the reverse of the title. Also an invitation and ticket 
to “the literary exercises to be held at the Sub-Treasury Building 
... April 30th, 1889,” at which Whittier’s poem was first read; and 
The Evening W orld for April 30, 1889, containing the poem. 


[“To Frorence NiGHTINGALE oF Encuanp.”|] [“THE 
Port’s Poriticat THouenuts.” | Standard Recitation No. 
25. New York, Sept., 18809. 


Apparently the first printing between covers of D’Arcy’s famous 
“The Face on the Bar-Room Floor,” whose earliest printing can 
be found (if worth discovering) only by the cut-and-try method. 
Here the poem is entitled “The Face on the Floor.” I insert a clip- 
ping showing that the poem was written in Aug., 1887. It first ap- 
peared anywhere in the New York Dispatch, Aug., 1887. 


In this collection because of three four-line stanzas by Whittier 
at p. 10, entitled “To Florence Nightingale of England,” which 
seem to appear nowhere else, and therefore, in spite of the signa- 
ture, are suspect. (The three four-line stanzas by him at p. 25, en- 
titled “The Poet’s Political Thoughts,” are from “The Pine Tree,” 
which first appeared in Poems, 1849.) 


MiscELLANeEous First AND OTHER PRINTINGS. 
1888-1941 
(1) Dedication of the Barbara Frietchte Monument in Frederick 
... 1914 (address of Alfred S. Roe), prints a letter of Whittier, 
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June 11, 1888, in which he says, “If some of the details of the origi- 
nal story were incorrect the substantial facts remain.” 


(2) The Coast of Maine ... Illustrated with Fifty Views, photo- 
graphed by Henry G. Peabody, 4to. Boston, 1889, has a brief in- 
troduction by Whittier. 


(3) Thoughts and Experiences in and out of School, by John B. 
Peaslee, Cincinnati, printed for the author, 1890, contains § letters 
by Whittier, at pp. 238, 286, 288, 294 and 300, written between 
1879 and 1884, the first and fifth of which are fine. Also prints six 
letters by Holmes (two good ones), and two by Longfellow. 


(4) Recollections, by George W. Childs, Philadelphia, 1890, is 
probably the first printing of Whittier’s four-line inscription for 
the Milton window which Childs gave St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster. It also prints two short Whittier letters. 


(5) The Third Congressional District, Boston, October 20, 1890 
... Edward Pierce, a scarce 12-p. pamphlet, contains Whittier’s let- 
ter in support of Pierce’s candidacy as representative, dated Sept. 


27, 1890. 


(6) [‘Isaac Barnard.”] Newburyport Evening Herald, Nov. 
24, 1890, the original newspaper. The short prose tribute, about 200 
words, to Isaac Barnard of Amesbury, signed J. G. W., in col. 5 of 
p. 1 is not elsewhere printed, and is not in Currier. 


(7) Union Prisoners of War National Memorial Leaflet. 8 pp., 
1890, contains a very short Whittier letter, June 11, 1890, accept- 
ing membership to the Advisory Board and saying that of course he 
will be expected to do nothing. Not in Currier. 


(8) A Memorial of the rooth Anniversary of the Founding of 
Berwick Academy, South Berwick, Maine, Cambridge, Riverside 
Press, 1892, has a Whittier letter dated May 29, 1891, at pp. 76-7. 


(9) Whittier Memorial Services, Amesbury, Mass., Dec. 17, 
1892, is of course crammed with Whittier material. It prints, at pp. 
53-7, the autobiographical sketch, which Whittier wrote in May, 
1882, and published as a leaflet for importunate correspondents, 
headed “Copy of a Letter.” 


(10) Gordon Anecdotes, by Dr. Macaulay, London, 1892, has 
at p. 184 a letter by Whittier on Gordon’s death. 


(11) Some Personal Reminiscences of the Poet Whittier, by 
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Robert 8. Rantoul, Salem, 1901, has the Southworth & Hawes 1855 
portrait, and a facsimile of Whittier’s letter of Mar. 5, 1877, for 
the Freiligrath memorial. 


(12) The History of Friends’ School, Providence, Rhode Island, 
by Augustine Jones, after 1900, contains a long letter by Whittier, 
Dec. 16, 1890, on the teaching of music in Friends’ schools. 


(13) The Literary Collector, Vol. VIII, No. 3, July, 1904, New 
York, 1904, contains an article by George F. Carter on “The Home 
and Birthplace of Whittier” which prints at p. 70 three eight-line 
stanzas on the marriage of his friend Theodore F. Weld, not else- 
where collected. 


(14) Hoestorical Society of Old Newbury. Whither Centenary 
Number, 1907. No. 102 of 150 numbered copies, and the dedica- 
tion copy to Harriet Prescott Spofford. [Newburyport, 1907. ] 


(15) To El and Sibyl Jones, 4-p. leaflet, 5 x 3 in. (Geneva, New 
York, 1914.) Very scarce. First separate printing (first appeared in 
Elt and Sibyl Jones, by Rufus M. Jones, 1889). In an envelope 
from the Friends’ Mission founded by the Jones’ in Palestine to 
“The Elizabeth Whittier Assn. Amesbury, Mass.” Never collected. 


(16) The Bookman, Feb., 1917, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, contains a 
theretofore unpublished poem by Whittier to John Pierpont, on 
the occasion of his eightieth birthday, April 6, 1865. The poem, in 
five 6-line stanzas, uses a rhyme scheme not elsewhere used by 
“Whittier, a-a-a-b-a-b. 


(17) S2lhouettes of my Contemporaries, by Lyman Abbott, New 
York, 1922, has a 10-p. article on Whittier, “Mystic,” and prints 
two letters of Whittier to Abbott, April 9, 1878, and May 6, 1879. 


(18) Letters of Lucy Larcom to the Whithers, by Grace F. 
Shepard, 1930. 


(19) The Essex Institute Historical Collections, Vol. LXIX, 
Jan., 1933, contains a letter from Evelina Bray to Whittier, dated 
May 1, 1840, and a short article by Stephen W. Phillips, defining 
what Whittier called “home,” vzz., Amesbury. 


(20) The Exeter News-Letter, June 19, 1941, is the first print- 
ing of “The Epping Oak,” with an article by T. Franklin Currier 
about the poem. 
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(21) The Last Years of Henry Timrod, ed. by Jay B. Hubbell, 


Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1941, prints letters to 
Hayne, Mar. 17, 1870, April 8, 1870, and Feb. 5, 1873, and a tele- 
gram and letter of condolence to his widow, July 9 and 10, 1886. 


Tue Caprain’s Wext. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Folio. Supplement to the New York Ledger, Jan. 11, 
1890. New York, 1890. 


First separate edition. This is the original edition, in which the 
pages carry the caption “New York Ledger,” and are paged 18 
and 19; another edition (also here) is in small 8vo size, with all the 
illustrations and adornments, but without the above distinguishing 
marks. This smaller edition, in spite of its convenient size, is scarce. 
Clippings from the papers of July 22, 1930, concerning the dedi- 
cation of the structure over the well are laid in. 


At SUNDOWN. Cambridge, privately printed, 1890. 


This little book, Whittier’s last collection, privately printed in 
an issue of 250 copies (not 50, as sometimes stated), was dedicated 
to Edmund Clarence Stedman, with a prefatory 8-line poem, ‘“To 
E.C.S.,” here first printed. 


This is the dedication copy. In addition to the usual hectograph 
slip, Whittier has written in his hand, as so rarely in this book, on 
the first blank fly-leaf: “To Edmund C. Stedman with the loving 
regards of his friend John G. Whittier Danvers Mass 12/14 
1890.” Copies were deposited in the Library of Congress on Dec. 15, 
but the Haverhill Public Library received a copy on Dec. 11. Whit- 
tier has crossed out the inaccurate final letter in “lights” in the sec- 


ond line on p. 37. With the Stedman bookplate. 


In addition, Stedman encloses a reprint of a very early original 
photograph of Whittier, by W. C. Thompson of Amesbury, but 
much like that used as a frontispiece for Albee’s W hittier’s Corres- 
pondence, 1911. (Used as the frontispiece to Bennett’s Whittier, 
Bard of Freedom, 1941.) The photograph carries the following 
presentation inscription on the back: ‘““To Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, this photo taken at the age of 30 is from his friend John G. 
Whittier” ; the true date is pretty clearly 1840. Stedman also left 
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with the book his wet-press copy of his very fine letter of acknowl- 
edgment, Dec. 15, 1890 (italics in original) : 


". « «Indeed, I have grown old without having time to realize it 
or to outgrow the selfsame thoughts with respect to you and your 
work that I had when a youth in New England. You have put your 
hands upon my head and blessed me. No other hands, no other bless- 
ing, can be so dear to me... . 


“I think your voluntary letter, some years ago, when I wrote the 
Concord poem, was worth more to me than any words I ever heard 
before. But as for this crowning grace~I can only send you the 
broken expressions of an over full heart. I am simply touched be- 
yond words... .” 


“HAVERHILL.” 1640-1890. Six pieces. 
(Haverhill, 1890.) 


Giving the history of this poem to its first printing in The At- 
lantic Monthly for Aug., 1890, as follows: 


(1) The original broadside, 13;% x 11, following the two Brown 
proof sheets (v. Currier), consisting of 30 stanzas in two columns, 
the title over the first, permitting the sheet to be folded as a four- 
page leaflet. The first stanza reads “pebbled” in line 3, and the 
present second stanza is absent. One of the “forty or fifty” which 
Whittier made available for the city’s guests on the celebration of 
its 250th anniversary. Very scarce. The only other copy known, in 
Haverhill, is like this. 


(2) A.l.s. (initials), (to Scudder, editor of the Azlantic), dated 
June 24, 1890, reading “I send the verses, which perhaps the Haver- 
hill committee may put their veto on.” 


(3) A second copy of the broadside, cut into four pieces for 
Atlantic copy, with their date stamp of June 25, and Whittier’s full 
name signed thereto by Scudder. Whittier has added a sub-title, and 
second stanza in his hand, changed the last two lines of the first 
stanza, and corrected another word. 


(4) Avl.s. (initials), addressed to Scudder, undated, containing 
the first two stanzas, Whittier has transposed the first two lines of 
the (new) second stanza in (3) to the last two lines of the first. He 
writes a new second stanza, only the fourth line of which is like (3). 
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He asks a proof. “You might give reporters a few of the last verses 
of the Poem ... I hear nothing from Haverhill, and perhaps they 
will prefer to keep the thing to themselves.” 


(5) A.Ls. (initials), unaddressed, dated June 25, changing the 
first two lines of the (new) second stanza to another version. 


(6) A third copy of the broadside. Whittier has pasted a slip 
over the first stanza on which he has written the title, sub-title, and 
the first two stanzas. The first stanza is like (4) ; the second stanza 
has the first two lines like (5) and the fourth line like (4), but the 
third line takes a new form. He also makes two other changes. This 
is the final form from which the AZlantic printing was made. 


An interesting example of Whittier’s “last-minute” methods of 
work, even when he was already in a more or less formal printing. 
From the collection of H. E. Scudder, then editing the Atlantic. 


A..s., Aug. 1889. Expressing Whittier’s feeling for 
Holmes. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser of Aug. 29, 1889, published a 
special issue commemorating Holmes’ 8oth birthday; Whittier’s 
poem contributed thereto is first collected in this. His letter to the 
Advertiser sending the poem reads: 


“Edr. Advertiser 
I send enclosed a few lines for the Holmes no. of the paper, as 
requested, only wishing I were able more fully to express my love 
and admiration of Our Autocrat. 
Thy friend 
John G. Whittier” 


“BETWEEN THE Gates.” Broadside, 15 x 51%. 
(New York, 1891.) 
This broadside was printed from the types of the Independent of 
Sept. 10, 1891, in which the poem was first printed by its editor, 
William Hayes Ward, who adds a poem by himself, of four stanzas, 
“To John Greenleaf Whittier.” The only other copies known are 
in the Harvard College and Huntington Libraries. 
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[“To 8. J. F. On Her Birtupay Jury 22, 1890.”] The 
Rich Legacy. Memories of Hannah Tobey Farmer . . . by 
Augustin Caldwell. Frontispiece. 
Boston, privately printed, 1892. 
Whittier spent the summer of 1890 at Greenacre, and this vol- 
ume is the first printing (p. 568)—in facsimile—of his poem “To 
S. J. F. on her birthday July 22, 1890.” Presentation copy, with in: 
scription from Sarah J. Farmer dated Mar. 20, 1893. Also with 
the loose slip which accompanied the book, I insert an l.s.:by Whit- 


tier from Greenacre, July, 1890: “this place, whither I come for 
much needed rest and quiet.” 


“Dr. Hormess.” Broadside, wholly in facsimile, 944 x 
634. (1892.) 

Whittier’s last poem, captioned, signed quatrain, dated “Hamp- 
ton Falls, N. H., Aug. 26, 1892.” At the foot is printed “No. 9.... 
Written for the Boston Journal and printed in that paper a few, 
days before Mr. Whittier’s death.” The poem was printed in the 
Journal Aug. 27 ; again in this facsimile on Sept. 10. Whittier died 


Sept. 7. The only other copies are in the Library of Congress, and 
the collection of P. D. Howe. 


AtTSunpown. Illustrated by E. H. Garrett. Frontispiece. 

Cambridge, 1892. 

Inserted, the following a.l.s., with addressed envelope, to the edi- 

tor of The Independent, dated Nov. 7, 1890, referring to the last 
poem in this collection: 


“TI send the poem as I wish it published. I omit the line ‘Beside the 
sunlit sea’ for the reason that it may suggest Tennyson and substi- 
tute “Wherever thou may’st be,’ though I should have preferred the 
first. What an avalanche has swept over the Republican party! I 
expected it; I knew that to make the Tariff the sole issue of the Re- 
publican party was to invite defeat.” 


The inferior altered line persists in book form, and thus Whittier 
avoids forever the extremely unlikely charge of Tennysonianism. 
(But see “Whittier and Tennyson,” by William J. Fowler, The 
Arena, Dec., 1892.) 
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Late in the month of July, 1892, Whittier wrote his poem “To 
Oliver Wendell Holmes,” dated as of Holmes’ birthday, Aug. 29, 
1892. The Atlantic proof sheet, now in the Library of Congress,’ 
shows that it was sent to Whittier on July 28, and returned Aug. 1. 
He wrote “in a great hurry” for the September Azlantzc (letter to 
Holmes, Aug. 26; Pickard, p. 763). On September 3 he had a 
paralytic shock, and died September 7. The poem was published in 
At Sundown later in the year. 


With this is a single sheet, written on both sides, endorsed by 
Pickard: “First draft of some verses in “To O. W. Holmes’ his last 
poem,”—five four-line verses, all but illegible (as might be ex- 
pected), and differing greatly from the published version. So far as 
they are decipherable, they read: 


“They rest in God’s peace. Later friendships still 
The vacant places fll 
And life elected its clear ............... 
In sweet whole love ........ 
Sharing with 
Akin to all the human brotherhood 
For thee and I in 
Its evil and its good 
We feel for all the ........ we cla[im| 
And cease to judge or blame 


And if O friend some gifts of ours can make 
Men happier for our sake 

And lighten toil and shorten dreary days 
To God be all the praise 

Down steals the day for which the singer longs 
We hear ... echoes of our... our songs 

On life’s autumnal bough some birds of spring 
Unflown still sit and sing. | 


Time’s children we, at the Eternal Gate 
We leave this mortal state 
Stopping 
destined at the 
Time’s childreatore but at the ste so near 
To drop our playthings dear 
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A Lzcenp or THE Lake. Leaflet, 4 pp., 87's x O14. 
Dover, 1893. 
First non-magazine printing of the poem, in double columns on 
the second and third pages, the others being blank, the reason for 
the exclusion being stated in an als. in my Riverside Edition. 
Printed on a small handpress by a boy—see G. F. Carter in Literary 
Collector, April, 1904. Uncommon. 


Tue Demon Lapy. 16mo. Twenty-five copies. 
Privately printed (Haverhill), 1894. 
The “25 copies” is pretty certainly a considerable minimization. 
First printed in The Philadelphia Album, Mar. 24, 1832, “From 
the Albany Literary Gazette” (not located). In spite of the fact 
that it is there “by J. G. Whittier” and here “from a manuscript 
owned by a gentleman of Haverhill,” Pollard claimed (New Eng- 
land Quarterly, Sept., 1937, p. 697) that it is among Motherwell’s 
poems in his collection of 1853 (Boston). His error has since been 

pointed out; the Motherwell poem is entirely different. 


Snow-Bounp. A Winter Idyl. 4to. Boston (1905). 


“Photographs by Harriet Langdon Pruyn Rice, The Farm, 
Worthington, Massachusetts,” and inscribed by her. Unusual 
frontispiece portrait of Whittier. The photographs resemble in the 
most striking way the interior and exterior of the Whittier home- 
stead and barn; but are really of “the farm” at Worthington. Only 
so copies were done, and unusually good photography for the 
period. 


Tue Demon Lapy AND THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 
Ashtabula, Ohio, 1919. 
No. 45 of 65 copies privately printed. The limitation notice states 
that “The Struggle for Freedom does not appear in any edition of 
the author’s collected works—it is reprinted from the Oberlin 
Evangelist of July 17, 1861.” In fact it consists of three stanzas 
from “Our Countrymen in Chains,” later entitled ‘“‘Follen,” col- 
lected in all collections of Whittier’s works! 
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UnpusBiisHEp Pores, (and some prose) 1898-1920. 32 
Magazine Nos. V.p., 1898-1920. 
After Whittier’s death Pickard released from time to time vari- 
ous poems, some from early newspapers, others from old albums 
and other sources, chiefly printed in The Independent. Many of 
these had no accessible prior publication. He gathered those printed 
in The Independent in his W hitter-Land, 1904; but many may be 
found only in these magazines. He made many erroneous state- 
ments about these poems; either these errors are noted below, or 
reference is made to the appropriate dissection in Currier. 


These, and some other printings of this sort, are: 


New England Magazine, Dec., 1892. Facsimile reproductions of 
“The Exile’s Departure” and “The Deity” from the Newdury- 
port Free Press of June 8 and 22, 1826, Whittier’s first printed 
poems. Also with facsimiles of Longfellow’s sonnets to Whit- 
tier and Tennyson. 


Cosmopolitan, Jan., 1894. “The Rose lay on the Ghebir’s Shrine.” 
In facsimile of the MS, 12 lines, signed and dated Oak Knoll, 
3d 7 mo. 1879. Also Charlotte F. Bates’ “Whittier Desultoria.” 

. First printing. | 

Essex Antiquarian, March, 1898. “Our Fathers’ Burials.” Four 
stanzas from “The Old Burying-Ground,” as not noted. 


The Indicator. A Hesperian Leaflet. II. North Bead, Ohio (1901). 
First printing of ten lines, written in 1881, beginning: “Thy pic- 
tured face before me lies,” written in an autograph album and 
entitled “To a Young Girl in Ohio.” 


The Independent, Nov. 24, 1898. “A Song of Praises,” First print- 
ing (Mar., 1890). 

Nov. 2, 1899. “The Plaint of the Merrimac.” First printing 
(c. 1870). 

Dec. 21, 1899. “We're Free” ; also “Frémont’s Ride,” by Eliza- 
beth H. Whittier. From The National Era, Aug. 14, 1856, where 
they are anonymous. They were both reprinted in anonymous 
sheet music in 1856; see Currier, pp. 583-4, and in this collection. 

Mar. 6, 1902. “Ode” at Dedication of Haverhill Academy, 


April 30, 1827. Earlier in Essex Gazette, May 5, 1827, and The 
Haverhill Academy, by A. L. Bartlett, 1890. 
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Century, May, 1902. First printing of Whittier’s proposal letter to 
Miss Cornelia Russ of Hartford, Dec. 31, 1831 (Currier says 
that the true date is “‘much earlier”)—here wrongly identified as 
the person mentioned in “Memories” (v. W hittver-Land). “To 
Mary.” Not first printing. 


The Independent, June 5, 1902. “Eternity.” From The New Eng- 
land Weekly Review, Oct. 31, 1831. (See discussion in Currier, 
pp. 566-7.) Also, letter from Thomas E. Boutelle, with repro- 
duction of his fine 1856 daguerreotype. 


Nov. 20, 1902. “The Dead Ichneumon.” First printing (1830). 


Dec. 25, 1902. “I Would not Lose that Romance Wild.” From 
the Essex Gazette, Aug. 25, 1827. 


Jan. 22, 1903. Letter, otherwise unpublished, Jan. 29, 1877, 
concerning Henry Taylor, an Amesbury workman who became 
a self-made Buddhist. 


Outlook, April 4, 1903. “Our Age.” Prose. Not elsewhere printed. 


The Independent, Oct. 1, 1903. “The Emerald Isle.” From the 
Newburyport Free Press of Aug. 3, 1826, his third printed poem. 
Again in same magazine, April 8, 1909. 

New England Magazine, July, 1904. First printing after the Essex 
Gazette of Oct. 11, 1828, of “The Days Gone By.” Library of 
Congress duplicate, recording copyright on June 28, 1904, and 
receipt of two copies on July 11. 


Atlantic Monthly, Dec., 1904. “Unity.” The last four stanzas are, 
with some changes, the same as the last four stanzas of the 
“Hymn for the Opening of Thomas Starr King’s House of Wor- 
ship.” See Currier, p. 374. 


The Independent, Dec. 15, 1904. “Song.” From New England 
Weekly Review, Oct. 18, 1830. 


June 1, 1905. An impromptu poem, written for Miss J ettie 
Morrill, and repeated to Pickard from memory. 


Dec. 7, 1905. “Lines on the Death of Alexander I.” Pickard 
neglects to say that this was printed in the Newburyport Free 
Press, July 6, 1826. An interesting article, “Garrison and Whit- 
tier,” by T. W. Higginson. 
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June 7, 1906. “Looking Backward.” Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 
1840. See Currier, p. 291. 


Nov. 15, 1906. “To the Daughters of James Forten.” Dated 
Dec. 7, 1833, and published elsewhere only in The Leberator, 
Sept. 3, 1836. 

Sept. 3, 1908. “To Eli and Sibyl Jones.” (Also in Friends’ 
Review, April 20, 1867, and Eli and Sibyl Jones, by R. M. Jones, 
1889, in this collection.) 


June 3, 1909. “A Fragment,” 12 lines, not elsewhere printed, 
but stated by Currier to be an early trial draft of the last part of 
“John Underhill.” 


Dec. 23, 1909. “Winter Night.” The statements about the 
poem are incorrect. Entitled “Night,” it appears unsigned in the 
Essex Gazette of Feb. 27, 1830. The authorship, even, is uncer- 
tain. 


June 2, 1910. “For an Album,” dated Mar, 16, 1853. Not else- 


where. 


Dec. 22, 1910. “Apostrophe to Milton.” From Essex Gazette, 
May 12, 1827. 


Apr. 13, 1911. “Song of Peace.” This, again, is nothing new, 
but the last five lines of a poem in the Essex Gazette for Feb. 24, 
1827. 


Dec. 21, 1911. “Martyrdom of a Quakeress.” Pickard’s story 
is all wrong. The poem had been printed before, in the New Eng- 
land Weekly Review for Feb. 7, 1831, and Whittier probably 
did not write it. See Currier, p. 566. 


In Memoriam Susan M. [Page] Currier 1838-ror0, Newbury- 
port, 1912, prints a good early letter written in Lowell (not many 
such) from Whittier to David P. Page, Aug. 29, 1844. 


The Independent, April 4, 1912. “The Sabbath Eve,” dated Oct., 
1827. Not elsewhere. 


The Independent, Dec. 25, 1920. “Hymn to the Stars.” From the 
Boston Daily Post, Jan. 1, 1831. Does not read like Whittier in 
spite of Pickard’s statement. 
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CATALOGUE OF Manuscripts, BooKs AND AUTOGRAPHS 
FROM THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE JOHN G. WHITTIER... 
soLD Friday, February 6, 1903. New York, 1903. 

The 266 items were sold by Pickard to provide a fund for the up- 


keep of the Whittier homestead, and brought only $9270. I have 
14 of them. 


First printing of three stanzas of “My Birthday,” of two unpub- 
lished album poems, and of one other stanza. 


A New YeEar’s ADDRESS TO THE PATRONS OF THE ESSEX 
Gazette 1828 with a letter hitherto unpublished by John 
G. Whittier. Boston, 1903. 


No. 56 of 60 copies printed by Updike at the Merrymount Press. 


WHiITTIER’s EARLIEST Pores. 1825-1826. Never before 
printed. Leaflet, 4 pp. Amesbury, 1900. 

No. 478 of 500 copies, and, in spite of the large number, very 
hard to come by. The leaflet contains two poems. “Lines on the 
Death of Alexander I,” first in the Newburyport Free Press of July 
6, 1826, had been sent by Pickard to The Independent for Dec. 7, 
1905. “Lafayette,” however, dating from 1825, is a first printing 
anywhere. 


Wuittier CorRESPONDENCE from the Oak Knoll Collec- 
tions 1830-1892. Edited by John Albree. Salem, 1911. 

One of 189 copies, printed by the Riverside Press on handmade 
paper for the Essex Book and Print Club. Contains 27 hitherto un- 
published letters, and an early (1844) portrait not before repro- 
duced. The appendices are also interesting. 


ORIGINAL DEED, Eliezar Lake of Topsfield (and wife) and 
John Page of Haverhill, to “John Greenleaf Whittier, a 
Minor.” July 27, 1818. 

The poet was then 10. How prove that this deed was to him, and 
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if so, why so young a boy given title to land? The answer to the 
first is that the land conveyed, 24% acres for $20, is in Haverhill, 
bounded on three sides by the land of John and Moses Whittier, 
JGW’s father and uncle, who together owned the homestead prop- 
erty. The answer to the second undoubtedly 1s that the homestead 
was mortgaged, the elders feared some doctrine of merger if they 
took title in their name, and therefore vested it in the eldest son. A 
curious incident, not mentioned in the biographies and (1942) un- 
known to Roland H. Woodwell. 


With this is another deed, browned and in very bad condition, 
June 22, 1738, signed by Whittier’s grandfather, Joseph Whit- 
tier, for land in Haverhill. 


Orictnat Pencit Sxetcu of Whittier, 914 x 77%, with 
a.l.s., Dec. 8, 1889, framed. 


The sketch is by Edward Clifford, who has written at the base, 
“J. G. Whittier 10-12-89.” The a.l.s. is dated Danvers, Dec. 8, 
1889, to “My dear Mrs. Bull” (Mrs. Sara C. Bull of Cambridge), 
and makes an appointment “to see thee and Mr. Clifford [szc], if 
it suits your convenience, tomorrow Saturday, at the time you pro- 
pose.” The sketch is unpublished. 


CURRIER, THOMAS FRANKLIN. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Cambridge, 1937. 


The indispensable guide to any collector, librarian, research 
worker or, for that matter, biographer; the fruit of more than 25 
years’ research, and the finest bibliography of any American author 
—a monument of scholarship. 


Whittier regarded his signature to the Anti-Slavery Declaration 
more highly than any of his books; like him, Mr. Currier’s pre- 
publication inscription (April 5, 1937) to me makes this almost my 
most greatly prized Whittier volume. One or two characteristic let- 
ters from the author, the most modest and charming of men, are 
laid in. 
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From WHuitTIER’s LIBRARY 
Homes, O. W. Poems. Boston, 1836. 


Hinges broken, stained internally, and no label. With Pickard’s 
signed slip, showing that this was Whittier’s copy. 


Tue New-Yorx Book or Portry. Engraved and print- 
ed title. Full orange levant. New York, 1837. 


The first issue, with the words “New-York Book” in heavy 
black type on the printed title. 


Owned by Whittier for more than 50 years, being inscribed on 
the first of the two original preliminary blanks, “John G. Whittier 
from his friend R. W. Griswold, July 15, 1837.” With the Whit- 
tier library sales slip. The book was rebound for the previous 
owner (William F. Gable) after its purchase at the Whittier sale. 
With the Gable bookplate, and the letter of the dealer selling the 
book to him. 


This book contains C. C. Moore’s “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” 
at p. 216, antedating by 7 years its appearance in his Poems of 1844. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND INTERESTING ANECDOTES 
or Persons or Coor, to which is added a selection of 
Pieces in Poetry, compiled by A. Mott. New York, (1839). 


With Whittier’s autograph, “J.G. Whittier,” on the title-page. 


Tennyson, ALFRED. Enocu ARDEN. Frontispiece and II- 
lustrations. Boston, 1865. 


Inscribed on the fly-leaf, “Mary E. Carter from her fd John G. 
Whittier Christmas Day 1864.” 


GoETHE, JOHANN WoxFGanc von. Faust. A TRAGEDY. 

The First Part. [The Second Part.] Translated .. . by 
Bayard Taylor. Title in red and black. 4to. 

Boston, 1871. 

The second volume is in correct bibliographical state, with Fields, 
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Osgood & Co. monogram on the spine. Each volume is from Whit- 
tier’s library, and bears the 1903 sale slip. Volume I is inscribed: 
“To John G. Whittier, with the love of his friend, Bayard Taylor, 
Dec. 14, 1870.” Whittier has pencilled a few markings tn the first 
volume. 


Inserted, a.l.s., 2 pp., faded and torn in folds, Amesbury, Mar. 
14, 1871, to William Hayes Ward, editor of The Independent, con- 
cerning Sumner, and Whittier’s illness, and with this postscript : 


“T think the review of Bayard Taylor’s Faust in last week’s Ind. 
was somewhat unjust: ‘Faust’ is a classic,—not a model Christian 
poem,—but quite as much so as Dante’s Inferno, Puragtorio [szc], 
and Paradiso,—and I cannot think a man ought to be denounced 
for translating it. Besides, it seems to me that the translation is in 
many respects the best ever made. And such I think is the judgment 
of eminent critics here and in Europe. 


“My edition of ‘John Woolman’s Journal’ will be published soon. 
I think it is one of the purest and truest biographies of Christian 
life ever written.” 


GREENWELL, Dora. Jonny Wooiman. 16mo. 
London, 1871. 
Without the book label, its source from Whittier’s library being 
attested by a note on the fly-leaf signed by C. E. Goodspeed. The 
dedication leaf reads: “To John Greenleaf Whittier, the defender 
of an oppressed race, the advocate of man’s spiritual freedom, are 
inscribed these records of a life consecrated to the principles by 
which his own has been guided.” A charming association. 


A Memortat or Cares Cusuine from the City of New- 
buryport. Newburyport, 1870. 


With a presentation to Whittier from the Mayor of Newbury- 
port, and Whittier’s facsimile-signature book-label on the inside 
front cover. Prints a brief letter by Whittier at p. 98. Whittier’s 
early political struggles, and later association, with Caleb Cush- 
ing are fully told in Pickard and Bennett. 
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Essex Hatt Hymnat. 16mo. London, 1890. 


With the facsimile-signature book-label. Contains nine hymns 
by Whittier. 


WorspELtzt, Epwarp. THEGospetor Divine HELP.... 
Second Edition, with Prefatory Note by J. G. Whittier. 
London, 1888. 


The preface, of 2 pp., has a facsimile signature, and is dated 
from Oak Knoll, Nov. 30, 1887. (Whittier had nothing to do with 
the first edition.) Authenticated as from Whittier’s library by a note 
on the title-page signed by Pickard. Not in Currier. 


Of this book, 375 copies have been printed 
by The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine, 
of which three hundred and fifty coptes 
will be for sale. 
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